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PREFACE 

TO VOLUME XV. OF 

THE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BENGAL 



ins Volume treats of the Districts of Monghyr and l'urniah, 
forming the two opposite corners of the Bhagalpur Division. 

Monghyr District stretches on both banks of the Ganges, 
from the table-land of Chutia Nagpur to nearly half across the 
alluvial plains of North Bchar. The portion of it to the 
south of the river is broken into two distinct portions by the 
Kharakpur range. Isolated hills and rocks frequently crop 
up; and Monghyr town itself stands upon a cliff, overhanging 
the Ganges. North of the river extends the large Fiscal 
Division of Pharkiya, a low-lying and jungle-covered prairie 
which affords abundant pasture for cattle during the dry 
months, but in the rainy season becomes a swamp. 

The District of Purniah forms a parallelogram between 
the Ganges and the Nepal tarAi. The whole western face 
has been devastated by the changes of the river Kusf, which 
Strives year by year to shift its main channel farther towards 
the west, and deposits sterile sand over the arable fields. 
The north-eastern corner runs up irregularly towards Jalpai- 
gurf. As regards its population, as in its local position. 
Purniah occupies the border land between Behar Proper and 
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Bengal. The strip along the tar&i was only added to the 
Muhammadan Empire in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; and the inhabitants still show traces of their 
descent from the Himalayan tribes. The people of South 
Monghyr, on the other hand, are connected with the aborigines 
of Central India. 

The total area dealt with in this Volume amounts to 8870 
square miles, and contained in 1872 a population of 3,527,581 
souls. 

W. W. H. 

1877. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

rue local weights and measuresare given in detail at pp. 112 
and 313-315. In some instances in the following volume, these 
weights and measures have been converted into their English 
equivalents, and the native names have not been added. In such 
the reconver&ion from the English equivalents may be effected 
with sufficient accuracy in accordance with the following tables : — 

MONEY. 
1 pic (,V of an anna) = { farthing. 
1 pice (J of an dnni) = ii farthings. 
1 anna (-^ of a rupee) = 1 J pence. 

The rupee is worth, according to the rate of exchange, from is. 8d. 
to as. ; but for conventional conversions it is taken 11 :s. 

WEIGHTS. 

The unit of weight is the ser (seer), which varies in different Dis- 
tricts from about 1$ lbs. to 2-205 lbs. Th' s latter is the standard 
as fixed by Government, and corres|X>nds to the metrical 
amme. For local calculations in I.ower Bengal, the recognised 
ser may be taken at 2 lbs, The conversion of Indian into English 
weights would then be as follows :— 

1 chbltft ( T V of a ser) = 2 oa. 
• *cr (jtj of a maund) = a lbs. 
1 man or maund (say) = 82 lbs. 



LAND MKA.SVRF- 

Thc unit of land measure is the bigh.l, which varies from J of 
an acre to almost 1 acre. The Government standard bigha is 
14,400 square feet, or say ^ of an acre; and this bigh.4 has been 
uniformly adopted throughout the following volume. 



I shall be grateful for any corrections or suggestions 
which occur to the reader. They may be addressed to me, 
at the India Office, Westminster. 
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DISTRICT OF MONGHYR.' 



•"FHE District of Monghyr (Mdngfr), which forms the western 

portion of the Hhigalpur Division, is situated between 24 

22' and 25* 49' north latitude, and 85 40' and 86° 55' cast longi- 

1 Thin Statistical Account has been compiled chiefly from the following 
materials : — II) Thcansu-ers to my five scries of question*, signed by the District 
"(1870-71). (*) A variety of special communications BbbUmcI by the 
Collector, Mr. Lockwood, C.S. (3) A Report on the Kharakpur Irrigation 
Works by the Superintending Engineer of the Son Circle. (4) Report on the 
Bengal Census of 1872 by Mr. Beverley, C..v 

OB by Mr. Magrath, C.S. (5) MS. Statistical Surrey by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton (1S07-1813). (6) Report by ttir Collector on the Village Olficials of 
the District (1874). <7) List of Roots, etc., used as food by the lower classes of 
the people, drawn up by Major Waller. District Superintendent of Police. 
(8) Opium Stltrldct, furnished by the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. (91 Report by 
the Collector on the Land Tenures of the District, dated December 21, 1874. 
(to) Report on /fcW.'r or Customary CtH by Qm Collector, Mr. Barlow, C.S. 
(1872). (11) Report on the Famine of 1S66, by Mr. J. R. Cockercll, C.S. (12) 
Fortnightly narrative of the progress of the Scarcity in 1S74, with special Minute 
R. Temple, K C. S. 1. (13) Statistic* of River Traffic, ascertained at the 
Sahlbganj Registry Station. (14) Statistics of Railway Traffic, furnished by Mi. 
Carter, local traffic manager of the East India Railway Company. (15) Annual 
Reports of the Police, Jail*, and Educational Departments of iln- LotlW Pro- 
vinces. (16) Special Jail Statistics, furnished by the Inspector-General for the 
years 1857-58, 1 860-6 1, and 1870. (17) Postal Statistics, furnished by the 
Director-General of Post Offices. (18) Pargana Statistics of Bengal, puntrd by 
tht- Hoard of Revenue. (19) Medical Reports, furnished by successive Civil 
Surgeons. (SO) Annual Meteorological Reports of Bengal. <2l) Annual Re- 
pom ..ii thcCfaulsmUe niiptnitlm pi Prtm>1i i:-> Not* os tbc Geology "i 
the District, furnished by Mr. II. B. Mcdlicott, of the Geological Department. 
(23) Inf. inn..! ion «upptled liy Professor Blochtnann, M.A., and other gentlemen, 
1. ;.!lier with a variety of personal inquiries. 
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tude. It contains a population of i.S 13,986 souls, according to the 
Census of 1872; and a total area, ax returned by the Boundary 
Commissioner in 1875, of 3923 square miles. The Admini ■■<■ 
Headquarters arc at Monghyr town, the most populous place in the 
District, which is situated on the right or southern bank of the river 
Ganges, in 25 23' north latitude and 86* 31' east longitude. 

ndarif.s. — The District of Monghyr is bounded on the north 
by the Districts of Bhigalpur and Tirhut ; on the east by the Du 
of Bhigalpur; on the south by the Santdl Pargands and the l> 
of Hazdribagh; and on the west by the Districts of Gay.i, Patni. 
and Tirhut. These limits coincide in no direction with physical 
boundaries. 

Jurisdictions. — The existence of Monghyr as a separate executive 
centre is reckoned to date from the year 1812. It appears from a 
letter dated the 15th July of that year, that Mr. Kwing was appointed 
to have charge of the Monghyr criminal court, called the Court of 
the Joint -Magistracy of Monghyr, which was subordinate to the 
Magistrate of Bhdgalpur, bearing somewhat the relation of a modem 
Subdivision. The language of the above letter and subsequent cor- 
respondence seem to show that the appointment of Mr. liwing was 
the first step taken ; but I have been unable to trace, in the records 
of either Bhdgalpur or Monghyr, the original orders directing 
ition of the new jurisdiction, A letter, also, from Mr. 1 >i.v,.i : 
Secretary to Government, dated the sad October 181 1, proves 
M that time no magisterial authority existed in Monghyr except 
that of the Magistrate of Bhdgalpur, to whom it is addressed. ' I 
am directed,' it runs, ' to acquaint you that his Excellency the Vice- 
President in Council considers it of importance that you should 
Krert to the practice which formerly existed, of holding the kathiri 
during a part of the year at Monghyr, and that he desires that you 
will make the necessary arrangements for that purpose. 1 The extent 
of the Monghyr jurisdiction i-. not mentioned till September 1814, 
when it is stated to comprise five thdndt or police divisions, — 
Monghyr, Tdrdpur, Sdrajgarha, Mallahpur, and Gogri. No change 
seems to have been made in the criminal jurisdiction of the Monghyr 
court till 1833, when it was determined to erect it into a revenue- 
receiving centre, under the name of a Deputy-Collectorship, the 
new office being conferred on the then Joint -Magistrate, 
officer, although he did not obtain the title, exercised most of the 
powers of a full Magistrate-Collector ; and from the first corrc 
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sponded directly with the chief i md revenue authorities, 

and not through the Collector of Uhigalpur, whose deputy I 
first nominally was. In order to form the new District, pargamis 
Surajgarha, Monghyr, Chlndanbhiika, Kajri, Pharkiyi, Abhaipur, 
and Gidhaur were transferred from the District of Bhigalpur ; par- 
gandi Araarthu, Roh (in part), Narhdt (in part), Maldah, Behar (in 
part), and Sauna dii p.irt), from the District Of Ik-har; and par 
gauds Malkf, llaliv.i, Matjidpur, Aklurpur-Rini, Bhiisiri, Bida- 
Uidalri, Naipur, Imidpur, Kabkhand, and Utaikhand, from the 
District of Tirhut. Two years later, in 1834, pargand Chak.'; 
transferred from the District of Rimgarh ; and in 1839, pa^ 
Bisthaziri from the District of Patnl Numerous minor <li 
followed- In 1845, two villages of pargand Behar and one village 
of pargand Sam;, a were transferred from the I ur to 

Monghyr. In th« following year, eight villages of pargand M. 
were transferred from Monghyr to Patni, and twenty-two villages of 
pargand Ghiispur from Patni to Monghyr. In 1855, seven 
lages of Bida-bhdsiri were transferred from Monghyr to Tirhut ; 
nineteen villages from Behar to Monghyr ; and three villages from 
Patni District, pargand Ghiispur. to tfonghj r. The greatest 
change of frontier between Bhigalpur and Monghyr was effect) 
June 1874, when pargands Sakhr.il nidi', Hariri, Singhol, Kharakpur, 
I'.uUupira, together with lappds Lodwah and Simriwan, and 281 
villages from pargands Sihrtii and I.ikhanpur, comprising in all an 
area of 61362 square miles, were transferred to Monghyr from 
Bhigalpur. Again, in November 1874 and February 1875, 6 vil- 
lages of pargand Chandan Katurii were also taken from Bhigalpur 
and annexed to Monghyr. 

Since 1832, the magisterial jurisdiction of Mon 
or diminished with that of the Collector. The <ml :m<l the higher 
criminal or assize jurisdiction is still vesttd in the Judge of Hhigal- 
pur, who, at least once in every two months, visits Monghyr to try 
scssions cases and inspect the civil courts and jail. 

The early history of the District is completely bound up with that 
of the old Rijput Musalmin family of Kharakpur. A full account 
• I this l.iuiily a ill be found in the description of pargand Kharakpur, 
the most important of that group of pargands known as the Mahilit 
Kharakpur. Other historical information will be given in connection 
with the towns of Monghyr and Gidhaur and pargand Pharkiyi. 

Physical Aspects or the District.— Monghyr District is divided 
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into two portions, of unequal size and of very different character, by 
the river Ganges. The northern portion, which is the smaller, is 
a flat, alluvial plain, very little raised above the ordinary level of the 
Ganges, and always liable to inundations when that river comes 
down in flood. It is traversed from north-west to south-east by the 
Little Gandak, which falls into the Ganges opposite the town of 
Monghyr. The portion -south of the Ganges consists of two p! 
separated by a low range of hills running north and south, the chief 
of which arc the Kharakpur hills, which form a very distinct v 
shed. The river Kcul, traversing the Jamiif Subdivision, receives 
the drainage of the western side of this range, and falls into the 
Ganges near SiSrajgarha. The river Man drains the eastern side, 
and falls into the Ganges at liariarpur. The District north of the 
river presents no features of geological interest, and is devoid of 
scenery. It is quite flat, and for the most part consists of post-tertiary 
alluvium. It is very fertile, and supports a large population. The 
south of the District is of remarkable construction, being compos 
entirely of only the oldest and newest formations. Quartz, mixed 
in various proportions with mica, may be said to compose the 
basis of the country. It constitutes the greater portion o( the 
range of hills intersecting the District, and in the south forms conical 
peaks of no great height. It aj>pcars below the Monghyr fort, and 
as pure granite in the bed of the Ganges at the Beacon Rocks. 
Hornstone and jasper extend along the eastern face of the hills 
from Nayagarha on the road to Bhagalpur, and are also met with at 
Bakam, south-west from Kharakpur. Numerous hot springs arc 
found throughout the whole tract where these mctamorphic strata 
appear. Chlorite appears to form the highest summits of the hills, 
and is also found to the west of Paharpur, wedged in between the 
hornstone and quartz. Nodular iron ore is found in ntt MWC beds 
in pargartds Chakif, Parbatpdni, and Sahnif. I-aterite overlies the 
quartz in the neighbourhood of Monghyr. The latter formations 
ire found along the Ganges, extending up to the Monghyr, Darirsf, 
and Lakisaral hills, in the form of a rich alluvial deposit ; and then, 
bending round the west of the latter range, spread out southward 
and eastward over pargands Maldah, Bisthazdri, Amarthii, and 
JamrfJ. 

Tiik Rivers of Monghyr are all tributaries or sub-tributaries of 
the Ganges. 

The Ganges divides the District into two portions, and has a 
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within its boundaries of about seventy miles. The first 
from the point where it touches the District at the south 
of par^ani Naipur, nearly opposite the railway station of Barh in 
the Patni District, to the town of Surajgarba. This sweep of the 
i rends to the south-cast, is thirty miles long, and has several 
large islands in its course. From Siirajgarha begins the northerly 
bend, encircling the high land, which attains its greatest height 
in the fort of Monghyr. The river is here both wide and deep 
at all times of the year; and in the rains spreads over the Ion 
lands of fargand Pharkiyd to a distance of twenty miles from its 
ordinary bed. From Monghyr it turns almost due south for twelve 
miles, and then eastward for five miles, to the boundary of Bhigal- 
pur. It is navigable at all times of the year for river steamers and 
<rgcst kinds of native boats. The rivers north of the Ganges 
arc formed by the lower reaches of rivers which have their rise 
and the greater part of their course in the adjoining Districts of 
Tirhut and Bhagalpur. The principal of these are the following : — 

Tup. Little Gandak enters the. District between /i«ya»<fe Bhusdri 
■ad N.tijnr, and after a tortuous course, which is generally pa: 
to the Ganges, through fargartds BhtSsari, Baliya", and Pharkiyi, 
falls into the Ganges at Gogrf, six miles north-east of Monghyr. 
It is navigable throughout the whole year for boats of four tons, 
and in the rains for boats of seventy tons burden. It is the most 
ImpOIttuM trade route in the north of the District, and is connected 
by several large kkdlt or channels with the Tiljuga". 

The Tiljuga passes through the centre of the great pargand of 
Pharkiyi It is properly a Bhligalpur river, and is navigable for the 
same kind of boats as the Little Gandak. 

The other water communications of the north of the District are 
khdU or connecting channels, which are available only in the rains. 
By keeping to them, boats of twenty tons burden can get wit!. 
short distance of any place in the great inundated tract extending 
from Tilkcswar to the eastern boundary of the District, about thirty- 
two miles in length and fourteen miles in width. The most im- 
portant of these arc the Khargarii, Bighmati, and Chandi kkJ/s. 

None of the rivers of the south of the District, except part of the 
Ken I. are navigable at any time of the year, — in the dry weather for 
want of water, and in the rains on account of their rapidity and un- 
certainty of flood. In the spring and summer, it is only near their 
sources that they contain any visible stream ; and then each of the 
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numerous mti.-iII branches holds ft greater quantity of water than 
the large channel, worn by the united force of these torrents when 
swollen by the periodical rains. The widest channels, indeed, aj 
perfectly dry sand ; but by digging a foot or two deep, good water 
may at all times be procured. It is evident that this subtcrraneoi 
water has in some cases a current Canals dug obliquely across the 
bed collect a small stream, which may be conveyed to some distance 
for the purposes of irrigation. 

The principal of these stream* is the Kf.i.'i, which rises at Karak- 
diha in Haxaribagh, and, running north-eastwards through fwrgand 
Gidhaur, passes under the subdivisional town of Jamdl. Op] 
the old castle of Gidhaur it is joined by the Maura, which me* in 
the Mallahpur hills. The united streams form a channel four 
hundred yards wide, whii-h is, however, filled only a few times during 
the year, after heavy rainfalls. Two miles lielow this point it re- 
ceives the Ulayi, a fine river, which even in March has ft consider- 
able stream. Seven or eight miles below this junction, the Keul 
receives the Anjana, the nymph of which gave birth to Hanumin, 
the king of monkeys, the offspring of an amour with the wind-god 
Pivan. The Keul is joined by the Halahir twenty miles above the. 
point where it falls into the Ganges at Sdrajgarha. Throughout this 
: nil portion of its course, below the confluence of the Halahar, it 
is usually navigable during the rains for boats of fifteen tuns burden. 
The Man rises in pargand \Vasil3, receives accessions from the 
warm spring of Mahideo hill, and flows nearly due north through 
parganAs Sahnll and Kharakpur to the Ganges, into which it falls 
fUM at die lKiumlary between Monghyr and Bhagalpur. The other 
rivers on the west of the Kharakpur hills arc the Nnktl, formed from 
the Kathra and Mata, the Baghdhar, the Kasai, and the Brfruya, 

Tin CHANGES in the River Courses have been almost confined 
to the Ganges, the main channel of which has several times change 
to north or south of the several inlands that lie in the bed of 
river west of Monghyr. At present it jusses directly under the fort ; 
and a great piece of land, called the BindiC didrd, with an area of 
twenty-two square miles, has been formed in the south of parganJ 
Fharkiyl The changes in the Little Gandak and Tiljiigd hav 
been unimportant, consisting of the cutting off of a sharp bend, or 
the forming of a new one through low ground. 

THl Banks of the rivers in the north of Monghyr are eit 
abrupt or sloping, according to the varying incidence of the 
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rent. The Little Gandak !u. : . n.-r:ilK ibrapl hanks, and the Tirjuga" 
sloping ones, the difference being due to the unequal force of thiol 
CUrettS. The greater number of the southern rivers, such as the 
Keul and Man, have steep banks. 

The Boat Routes are up and down the Ganges, the Utile 
Gandak, the Tiljugi, and the MJ/s which unite the two latter. The 
boats used are like those of the neighbouring Districts— fa/wars up 
to eighty tons burden, fa nsis, sorindtis, kusii, <ktat, faiildt t ia/urds, 
and ma/nis, besides bajrat and bhauls. 

The Loss of Life bv Drowning, as reported to the police Ln 
the year 1870, Ln the whole District was 193; in 1871, 347; in 
1872, 268; in 1873, 207 ; in 1874, 311. The greatest number of 
deaths from this cause were in the northern police divisions of Gogri, 
Tegri, and Bcgu Sar.ii. and in .S!uikhpura\ south of the Ganges. 

Lams anu Marshes, — The country north of the Ganges abounds- 
in marshes, several hundred being enumerated in the single pargand 
of Pharkiya. Their formation is generally peculiar, the banks, 
which arc covered with wild roses and the lantana bush, being high 
and abrupt, which would seem to show that they owe their origin to 
the diversions of great rivers. It is probable that the Ganges at one 
time made a bend ten miles north of its present bed, through this 
Fiscal Division. They arc filled annually by the floods of the 
Ganges or Gandak, and during the rains abound with alligators, or, 
more strictly speaking, snub-nosed crocodiles. They arc also full of 
ftth, and form the chief source of the Monghyr fish supply. All 
along the north of the District there is a chain of marshes, the 
principal of which is the gTcat Kabar lake. Rice is sown on the 
edges of the shallow marshes. The deeper ones arc frequented 
during the cold season by myriads of wild-fowl, geese, ducks, and 
Ibis. South of the Ganges, permanent marshes are of insignificant 
size ; but considerable tracts of country are flooded in the rains, 
particularly to the east of the Jamilpur and Kharakpur hills. 

Irrigation is practised all over the District, particularly in the 
portion south of the Ganges. In low rice-growing country it is un- 
necessary ; but on the higher lands, suited for iilkl rice, artificial 
watering is common, when the rains are late and it [| iflOpOffttBt to get 
the crop sown. This is often rendered easy by floods in the Ganges, 
due to up-country rain. The contrivances used for raising the water 
arc very simple, and generally inexpensive. If the water level is not 
more than two feet below that of the field to be irrigated, the siuni 
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is used. This is formed from a piece of very closely woven bamboo 
mailing, about eighteen inches to two feet square, two of whose ad- 
jacent corners are brought together, and the touching edge sewn up, 
so as to produce an article like ■ ll.it, shallow coal-scuttle. Two 
ropes are attached to the wedge-shaped end thai formed, and one 
to each of the remaining corners. It is worked by two men, each 
holding one of the end and one of the corner ropes, who plunge it 
into the water, and, bringing it up full, discliarge it into the field by a 
quick raising of the end ropes. Another e is called the 

I&tkuri, which corresponds to the iongd of the south-western Districts. 
It is usually made of the hollowed trunk of a til tree, and is worked 
by one man, who stands on one end in order to depress it into the 
water. He has merely to withdraw his weight, when a simple lever 
tilts the trunk up and discharges the water through the other end, 
which rests on the edge of the field. A system of three or four 
Idtkuris may be used for lifting water from a deep tank. The jdnt 
is an irrigator worked in precisely the same way as the last, except 
that, as a large hemispherical vessel of iron or baked earth is sub- 
stituted for the til trunk, the man working it has the extra labour of 
landing it on the edge of the field and then emptying it in. On the 
high lands in the south, where opium and sugar-cane are grown, 
roost of the irrigation is effected from wells, and is a very expensu 
process. The contrivance employed is called a mot, and requires 
two men and two oxen to work it. It consists of a large leather 
bag, which is kept open by a circular rim of iron. It is lowc 
into the well by means of a stout rope passing over a pulley supported 
on uprights. To the other end of the rope two bullocks are yoked, 
who raise the water by walking away from the welL One man 
attends on and drives the bullocks, whilst the other lands and 
empties the mot. 

The Kharakpur Irrigation Works. — The most important 
works for the purposes of irrigation arc those now (1875) in course 
of erection on the Kharakpur estate of the Mahariji of Darbhangah. 
This fine property, like the other estates of the family in l'<]i;r. hu 
been for some years under the management of the Court of Wards, 
and has had the advantage of skilled European supervision. One 
of the most valuable results of this management is the irrigation 
scheme described below, which has now very nearly approached 
completion. 

About two miles south of the town of Kharakpur, the river Man 
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runs through a gorge between two steep hills, This river has its 
source in the perennial hot springs of Bhimbandh, and is never dry. 
Its bed is formed of sand and shingle, more or less bound together 
by alluvial silt. This layer is from eight to sixteen feet thick, and 
overlies a stratum of thestiffest clay, of varying depth ; which is :igain 
supported on the quart/.ite anil jasper rock, whiiJi constitutes the 
predominant formation of the surrounding country. Just at the 
narrowest point of the gorge, this rock crops out across the river bed, 
and has been taken advantage of to form a natural foundation on 
which to raise a great dam. To the south the gorge widens OH! i"t" 
a valley, hemmed in on all sides by low but abrupt hills. This 
valley will l>e the future reservoir. 

In April 1870, sanction was obtained from Government for the ex- 
penditure of^ 24,990 on irrigation works. Contracts were completed, 
and the contractors received authority to begin work in about two 
months afterwards, but by that time ihc working season had very 
nearly passed away. In fact, little was done till the following October 
beyond the collection of labourers and materials. Here, also, a 
fn ~.U difficulty presented itself. The chord line of the Kast India 
Railway was in course of construction through the western parts of 
the District, and had absorbed the greater part of the local labour 
supply, by offering higher rates of wages than the Kharakpur con- 
tractors were willing to give. The labourers were constantly ab- 
sconding. — as soon as, according to the custom of the country, they 
received an advance. The working season of 1870-71 went by with 
litttt done, most of the time being spent by the engineers in repeated 
n indentations that higher rates, which were ultimately granted, 
were absolutely necessary. A good deal of work was done in the 
cold weather of 1871-72; jC<) 1 %$ was expended, and it was hoped 
tli;ti tin- works would l« completed by the end of 1873. However, 
as they progressed, it was found that the amount originally sanctioned 
would do little more than complete the main dam and the reser- 
voir, whilst a large extra sum would be required for distributaries. 
New estimates were drawn up, and ^69,257 was ultimately granted 
for the whole works, j£'9>493 °^ which was allotted to the main 
dam, and ^49,764 to canals and minor distributaries. 

The following description of the works is derived from a report 
by the Superintending Engineer of the S6n circle, and represents 
their condition at the beginning of the rainy season of 1875. They 
had then been completed, except for a narrow passage in the main 
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dam through which the river flows. This great mass of earthwork 
is eighty-one feet high, measured from the river bed ; twenty-! 
feet wide on the top, with sides sloping one foot in three The 
extreme length on the top, from hillside to hillside, is seven hundred 
feet. It is composed throughout of homogeneous red clay rammed 
in thin layers, and is traversed in the centre by a rubble stone 
masonry wall, three feet thick at the top and ten feet wide at the 
base, spread out by footings to twenty-six feet in the foundation, 
which rests on the solid clay. The front of the slope is protected 
by a layer of rubble stone about one foot thick, which it has been 
proposed to bind together with mortar, in order to prevent animals 
from burrowing into it *l*hc waste weir has been cut out on the 
south side from the rock, the greatest depth of cutting being forty feet. 
It is one hundred feet long and three hundred and forty wide on 
the crest. The rock is solid quartz, and can never be in any way 
affected by the action of the water. The hill at this |" 
i. 'I 'i lly on both faces, and there is a deep ravine on the outer side 
i "iiiniiimiating with the river, by which the water will be carried off. 
The crest of the overflow weir is twenty feet below the top of the 
and twenty-threc feet above the sills of the outlet irrigation 
sluices. The northern outlet is cut through clay and rock, on the 
latter of which the sluices are founded. The southern outlet is 
through stiff clay in a thirty feet cutting. All these sluices have a 
cut stone floor and rubble stone apron, extending for two hundred 
feet. The walls are faced with cut stone, and pierced in the case of 
the northern outlet with three vents of four feet by three feet, and 
in the southern outlets with four vents of the same size. They are 
fitted with iron frames and gates, worked from above by powerful 
screw gearing, liesides the waste weir, some waste sluices of simdar 
construction arc provided, in order to return to the Man river below 
a certain proportion of the water, for reasons to be afterwards men- 
tioned. 

The shingly bed of the river for some time gave trouble, as its 
porous nature caused fear of percolation, which might result in the 
entire destruction of the dam. At first, five wells, of eleven feet in 
diameter and one and a half feet apart, were sunk in the line of the 
wall, through the shingle bed and the sub-lying clay, down to the 
rock. It was afterwards resolved to remove entirely the shingle bed, 
and the following arrangement was adopted. A coffer dam of thick 
planks, in double rows six feet apart, was driven down through 
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the clay and filled with puddle, the whole way across the river, thir- 
teen feet from the line of the traversing wall on the up-stream 
The intermediate shingle between the wall and the coffer dam was 
then removed, and the space filled with concrete. Another similar 
dam was constructed in the line of the foot of the inner slop. 
hundred and fifty feet from the wall, the whole of the loose material 
being again cleared out down to the solid clay and rock. A portable 
engine and a Guynnes' pump were employed to keep the pit free 
of water. The whole of the work has been very neatly and well 
executed, the side slopes being carefully dressed and turfed, masonry 
drains provided for carrying off rain water from the slopes and roads, 
and the whole protected by neat wire fencing. A sudden freshet in 
the river in May 1875 carried back into the excavation some of the 
shingle which had been removed, but beyond causing a temporary 
delay, no damage was done; the exu mailed by this little 

accident was about ;£8o. Some of the distributaries have been 
completed, and their falls tested with the full volumes of water they 
will eventually have to carry. At the present time (October 1875) 
the works are being pressed on, and the engineers hope to complete 
them, by filling in the gap in tlie m.iin <l.un. before the rains of 1876. 
The Deputy-Commissioner of Wards' Estates in the Patna Division in- 
forms me that by the end of August 1875,^10,794 had been expended 
on the main dam, and ^4 1 ,6 1 5 on the canals and distributaries. 

The following figures, given in a report by the Superintending 
Engineer of the Darbhangah Raj to the Commissioner of Patna, show 
the financial results that are expected to be obtained, and also esti- 
mates of the volume of water to be impounded, and to be passed by 
the waste weir : — 

The lands to be irrigated by the scheme amount to 16,240 stan- 
il.ird liighds. The whole of this area is suitable for the cultivation 
Of fine rice, and at present yields a rental of ,£2322, 16s. ad., on 
an average assessment of R. o. 14. 2 or is. ojd. per NgM. It is 
calculated that, with the aid of irrigation, it will bear an average rental 
of Rs. 3 or 6s. per bighd, or a total rental of .£7872 per annum, — an 
im Tease of jCsS49> 3 s - 3jd- on the present rental. The revised 
estimate of the total cost of the undertaking amounts to .£69,337, 
1 os. 7$d. ; so that the return will be eight per cent, on the expendi- 
ture. In addition, it is hoped that irrigation will in the future 
pteweot those periodical losses of revenue due to failure of crops, 
which hitherto have occurred nearly quinqucnniall)-. 
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The area of the catchment basin is thirty-six square miles, and the 
greatest rainfall registered during the last seven years was 59-42 inches. 
The largest discharge ascertained by river gauge during the same 
period was 11,067 cubic feet per second, and the greatest litharge 
of the basin is calculated to be 19,278 cubic feet per second. Tl 
crest of the main dam is forty-three feet, and the crest of the waste 
weir twenty-three feet, above the sills of the sluices; and the area of 
the reservoir at the level of the sills is rj square miles, calculat 
from a survey and a contour section of the basin. The capacit 
of the reservoir storage between the sills of the sluices and the crest 
of the waste weir is, therefore, 1.090,045,440 cubic feet, which n 
sents the amount of water to be impounded in one year for the 
purpose of irrigation. Assuming a 60 inches rainfall, the total 
catchment of the basin will be 4,516,300,800 cubic feet; that is, 
the sluices and waste weir must be able, if required, to discharge 
3426 millions of cubic feet. These figures are thus fixed in cot 
quencc of an agreement between the Darbhangah Court of Wards 
and Raji Lilinand Sinh, who owns the riparian land farther down 
the river, that not more than one-third of the average amount of 
water due to rainfall should be impounded. The means provided 
are amply sufficient to do this : the sluices, seven in number, four 
on the southern and three on the northern side of the river, 
four feet by three, with a head of twenty-one feet. When the 
in the reservoir is level with the crest of the waste weir, they can 
discharge 1890 cubic feet per second, i.t. 163,296,000 cubic feel 
per diem, or the year's surplus rainfall over the storage in twenty-one 
days. Independently of the sluices, the waste weir, one hundred 
feet in length, has its crest twenty feet below the crest of the main 
ilvtn, and, with a head of 98 feet, would dispose of the greatest 
discharge ever registered in excess of storage, — that is, 3426 million 
of cubic feet, in less than four days. For irrigation puqroscs, there 
is thus a storage of 1090 millions cubic feet, or 124.620 cubic 
feet for each acre of the area to be irrigated, exclusive of the local 
rainfall over that area. Allowing Colonel Rundall's estimate of one 
cubic yard per hour per acre for monsoon crops, this will be suffi 
cient for 192 days, which is much more than the peril l f"i 

the growth of the late or aghani rice, and leaves an ample supply for 
autumn cold-weather and spring cultivation. 

In Kharakpur it appears to have been the custom to erect dhir 
bandhi or embankments across small hill streams, in order to intercept 
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heir waters for purposes of irrigation. They were formerly constructed 
at the expense of the Darbhangah estate, by the jeih rayati (head- 
men) of the villages within which they lay. As they were made with- 
out the necessary careful calculation of the amount of flood-water 
to which they were liable to be exposed, and were constantly being 
injured, it was proposed, in 1873, lnat a Special examination and 
report should be made on all the embankments, and that they should 
be divided into three classes:— (1) Those likely to prove perma- 
nently remunerative, owing to the increased value given to a large 
area of land by their construction. (2) Those not likely to prove 
remunerative, but which, having been always maintained at the 
expense of the estate, could not be abandoned without hardship to 
the rnyats, and which could be constructed in a solid manner at 
an expense not greater than the amount whirh, at five per cent., 
would yield the average annual expeodftOR on repairs. {3) Similar 
bandhs which should be maintained, but which could not be con- 
structed witfu'n the above limit of expense. It was also suggested 
that it might be found desirable to erect band/is at places where they 
had not hitherto existed. The Collector was asked to prepare re- 
turns, showing, if possible, the number and die area of the holdings 
which would be benefited, with their rental. His reply gave volumi- 
nous details, and it appeared that the earthwork had in that year 
beta executed in places in anticipation of sanction. The total of 
the estimate for which sanction was ultimately given was ,£3047, 
los. 7JA The scheme, which is not yet (1875) complete, will 
benefit 2057 farmers and 5743 acres of land. The cost will thus 
be under 1 2s. an acre. 

Thk Fishikirs of Monghyr District are very extensive on the 
Ganges and Gandak and their tnl The supply is at most 

peril 11I:; ol thfl yen RbUodODt, but U iliininisltrii at tl... m i-.nii .>( the 
highest floods. The ordinary manner of catching fish is by means 
of nets ; but sometimes, and particularly in shallow waters, spears axe 
used. The Banpars and Gonrls are said to be most expert in the 
use of these weapons. Ddltarti Kcuts, who arc good divers, pursue 
Bab unde.r water with the spear. The number of persons returned 
by the Census of 1872 as belonging to the fishing castes is 57,834, 
which would give about 10,000 fishermen. In 1S11, Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton estimated the profit of a fisherman's lalxmr at about Rs. 4 
a month, and that fish sold at three pounds weight for a penny. 
The price is now three times as great, and the monthly profit is at 
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least doubled. The annual value, therefore, of lite fisheries of the 
District is almost ,£96,000. The following arc some among the 
fisheries in Monghyr, with their extent and annual rental : — A reach 
of the Halahar river in fargand Maldah, 6 miles long and 150 yards 
wide, it rented at £\ 2 a year. A reach of the Keul river, in pargand 
Sckandra, 4 mile* long and 100 yards wide, at ,£20 a year. Th, 
fishing rights in the Man river, in pat%ana Kharakpur, 26 mites long 
and 100 yards wide, at ,£4 per annum. The Gurkha fishery, in 
fargand Kajrj, 1 miles long and 100 yards wide, £1$ a year. The 
Dakra Nala fishery, in forbid Monghyr, 8 miles long and 100 yards 
wide, at £24 a year. The Mainwa itdld fisher}', in fa/gaud Mm 
ghyr, 6 miles long and 200 yards wide, /101 year. The right of 
s ' in the Tiljiigi river, within pargund Pharkiyi, 40 miles long 
and 50 yard* wide, is held on a lease at ^26 a year. And the 
Mairah, also \npargarsd Pharkiya, 1 mile long and 50 yards wid 
jQiT, 10s. od. a year. 

The most common fishes found in the rivers of Monghyr Dis- 
trict are, — the nadn'i (Cyprians kalibansa or atratus); the naola, 
1 lie half-grown fry of the last; mitral (Cyprinus mirga); 

katla) ; rut (Cyprinus ruhita) ; (kapra (Trichopodus 
-a) ; gajar (Ophioccphalus wrahl) ; mullet (Mugil lndica). The 
Siluroids are, — kartath (Silurus pugcntissimtis) ; tengra (Macroneo 
lanurri); rita (Rita riloedes); gebta (Callichrous chekra); tottl 
(W.illago attu); fatott (Ailiichthys punctata); hagar (Ba^.; 
yarclli) ; singhi (Saccobranchus fossilis) ; «'/<«*/ (Silundia Gangetica) ; 
/Ww^ard'angasius BacbuiXU or l'imelodus jxxngash) ; eMtdJ(M.JSUa 
ihittala); torva (Bclonc cancila) ; meh (NotOptCRU kapirat); the ray 
( Batoides ordes) ; bdg/iair ( Pimclodus baghar) ; hilsd (Clupca alosa) ; 
and the bdm (N'unena bam). The tmihiir (Barbustor), a fish well 
known to anglers, is met with in the river Man, but. owing to the 
scantiness of water in the dry season, does not grow to any 
When the Kharakpur irrigation ITOlkj on this river are COtO| 
nil the stoned-tip water forms a lake among the hills, it will have 
room to grow to a larger size, ftnd mahs\r fishing will, it is antji 1 
patcd, form an additional attraction to Monghyr. 

There is a considerable trade in shells of the freshwater n. 
1 Inio), and of the marsh snail (Ampullaria). They are collected ir 
thousands in the Pharkiya marshes, and yield a very pure lime, worth 
from £2 to £2, ios. od. a ton, when the carbonic acid has been 
veparated by heat. 
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The Minerals found in Monghyr District arc almost entirely 
confined to the south of the Ganges. The more important arc the 
following : — Galena, a sulphurct of lead, containing a small quantity 
of silver, found in the hill tracts of pargatti Chakdi. Minium, or 
protoxide of lead, from the bed of the Kharakpur hill streams. Anti- 
mony ore, a sulphuret of antimony, from the Chakdi hills; sold in 
the bditir under the name of surma, and used liy zmuiiui ladies for 
tinting their eyebrows. A rich iron ore is quarried in the Kharakpur 
hills near Bhfmbdndh; actynotite is found in the same neighbour- 
hood. Hematite, or peroxide of iron, is an impure or earthy species 
of iron oxide, combined to some extent with alumina, silica, and u 
of alkali The percentage of pure iron oxide, as near as pos- 
ty per cent. It would be valuable for smelting, if limestone 
as a flux and coal or other fuel were cheap. Al the District, how- 
ever, is destitute of carboniferous strata, and wood is too dear, it is 
only used as a cheap pigment for painting. It is found principally 
in the Kharakpur hills. Felspar fit for the manufacture of porcelain 
is met with in great abundance in the southern part of the District. 
Corundum is obtained from the hills near JamiH, but the precious 
forms arc not met with. Travertine is found near Gidhaur and in 
the Kharakpur hills. A'uni/ir or nodular limestone, principally used 
for metalling the roads, is found more or less in all parts of the 
District, mostly in the older tertiary formations of alluvial origin. 
There are also stone and slate quarries in the District. Of tin- lattCI 
IOM extensive U pargand Abhaipur, and is the property of 
Messrs. Ambler & Co., of Monghyr. 

The Forest Thai. i.% oi Monghyr were returned in mac statistical 
tables, published by the Board of Revenue in 1S72, as covering an 
area of 437 square miles, mostly situated in patgands Gidhaur, 

1 lanbhiikd, and Chakdi. The Collector in 1871 rqtorted, --> 
ingly on information derived from the police, that the Gidhaur 
forests yielded an annual rental of ^750, and those of Chakaf ,£130. 
Be added that, al'te seen a large part of this country, he 

could not say there was ranch nimble timber, grown in it. There is 
a forest tract in the Kharakpur estate of the Maharija" of Darbhangah, 
which for some years was leased to Kuropean merchants in Mot 
at ,£950 a year- It measured ten miles long by four wide. The 
jungles of parpind Kajrd consist chiefly of acacias, and are rain 
for the gum they produce. In pargand Pharkiyd there is some 
scrub forest, in the formation of which the wild rose takes an 
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important part The principal forest trees of Monghyr are, — 
(t) siit (Shorca robusta), locally known as the taknd, a member of 
the Malay camphor family, and found chiefly in the Kharakpur 
The utter absence of all forest conservancy has long ago 
caused the disappearance of all the larger trees ; and when the East 
India Railway was being constructed, a contractor for sleepers found 
a lease of these hills on moderate terms a losing speculation. It 
must, however, be remarked, that except for railway sleepers and 
beams for European houses, large timber is not required. The 
principal demand is for gels, or posts, fifteen feet high, which are 
used as supports to the roofs of native huts. They cost about 4 
ttnrtds or 6d. each in the forest, and after paying a transit toll of 
a dnnds or 3d., sell at Monghyr for about 8 dnnds or is.; (a) 
obnus, or ebony (Diospyros rnclanoxylon) ; (3) tun (Ccdrcla toona) ; 
(4) w//J/(Dalbcrgia latifolia); (5) kantal (Artocarpus integril> 
(6) fitsdl (Pterocarpus marsupium); (7) sissu (Dalbergia sissu); 
(7a) dm, or mango (Mangifera Indica) ; (8) mahud (Bassia latifolia) ; 
(9>A«/(Ficus Bengalensis) ; (io)///W(Ficus rcligiosa); (w)pdkur 
, infectoria); (12) baddm (Terminalia catappa); (13) semi 
(Prosopis spicigcra); (14) sendlu (Cassia fistula); (15) gdb (Dio- 
spyros cmbryoptcris) ; (16) kadam (Nauclca cadamba); (17) tttul 
(Tamarindus Indica); (18) slmui (Bombax Malabaricum) ; (19) 
ham (Terminalia chebula) ; (20) pamaura (Grewia lepiaria). The 
most common hedgerow trees are, — (21) swallow- wort, or aJthdnd 
(Calotropis gigantea); (22) wild castor, or bdghandi (Jatropha 
curcas) ; (23) croton, or btlili bdghandi (Croton tiglium) ; (24) the 
chaate plant, or nisindd (Vitex ncgundo), a vcTbcna; (25) ndgfiha/ta 
(Cactus Indian) ; (26) the milk bush, oxdudhid (Excoccaria insignis), 
an cuphorb ; (27) the red berry (Tinospora cordifolia), a moon seed ; 
{»8) the silken parasite, or amralata (Cassytha filiformis), a laurel ; 
(20) wild senna, or thikora (Cassia tora) ; (30) the Chinese lantern 
or balloon vine (Cardiospermum haiicuabum) ; (31) wild acanthus, 
or bakdt (Justicia adhatoda); (32) wild jute, or pdt (Corchorus 
); (35) w 'ld cotton, or ban kapdt (Hibiscus vitifolius); (34) 
convolvulus, or karsani (Porana paniculate), a creeper; and (35) 
the wild rose, or hud (Rosa ccntifolia). 

Juncle Products, — The first place among the jungle products 
of the Monghyr District must be given to the mahud {Bassia latifolia), 
both on account of the extent of the country in which it grows, and 
for the value and usefulness of its products. It is found in large 
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forests in the hilly country in the south of the District. Thousand* 
of tons of the petals are collected annually, and, mixed with cereal 
;;r.uns, form a cheap and nutritious food. Also, 100,000 gallons of 
a strong spirit are yearly distilled from them in the Government 
distilleries. The fruit yields a valuable oil, used in sweetmeats, for 
burning, and to adulterate ghi exported to Calcutta. The wood 
is hard, and lit for the naves of cart wheels. The bark is used 
medicinally as an astringent and tonic. Frankincense, obtained 
from Boswcllia thurifer.i, is gathered to some extent in the jungl* 
is also the gum called gugal from the allied Ilalsamodcndron mukul. 
Roxburgh describes the whole plant U yielding a great fragrance 
like that of the finest myrrh. The gum is difficult of collection, as 
the pale juice which issues from a cut made in the tree is very 
watery. Mid rapidly evaporates, leaving a very minute portion of gum, 
which is not tenacious or elastic like myrrh. Gums for ordinary 
purposes arc gathered from many trees, such as the mango, the nim 
( Azadirachta Indica), and a number of varieties of the bibla (Acacia 
Arabica); but so little care is taken in collecting them, that they 
generally contain a large percentage of earth and dirt The gum 
called Jhunti, much used as incense, and supposed to drive away 
Miu:.<|uitoes, is gathered from the sdl (Shorea robusta). The D 
li.il.in of commerce, the fruit of Terminalia chebula, is abundant in 
the forests; it makes a very good dye mixed with sulphate of iron or 
alum. The kernel of the fruit of Buchanania latifolia, called ehironji, 
is much esteemed in the Dbtrict, and is said to resemble the almond. 
Rope is made in large quantities from the jungle creeper Bauhinia 
V;ihlii. It stands immersion in water without much injury, and is 
usually employed for drawing water from wells. Another kind of 
rope, used in all parts of the District, L> made from a coarse grass 
caHcd sabi, of which I cannot find the scientific name. Lac is 
collected to some extent for exportation, and for making bracelets, 
toys, etc The insects are found on the small branches and petioles 
Of the patis (Butea frondosa). This tree also affords a valuable 
gum, and its flowers a yellow dye of considerable permanence. 1 be 
gum exudes from natural fissures and wounds made in the bark m 
the form of a beautiful red juice, which hardens into a ruby-COli 
astringent gum, which loses its colour if exposed to the air. Honey 
is found in the jungles, and is occasionally collected. It does not, 
however, appear to be a general article of trade. The same may be 
said of india-rubber. The castes subsisting by traffic in jungle 
VOL xv. C 
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products, as returned by the Collector, are Banpars, Musdhare, Dhiris, 
and Bhuiyds. 

Pasture-Grounds. — The principal pasture-lands north of the 
Ganges arc in fargand Pharkiyd, and comprise all the alluvial 
country periodically inundated by the Ganges, Gandak, and Tiljugd, 
which lies so low that the season for sowing even a spring crop has 
passed before the water recedes. The largest tract lies between the 
Gandak and the Tiljugi, due north of Monghyr. An area of about 
twelve miles north :m<l south by twenty miles east and west, or 
about two hundred square miles, is so deeply flooded that not more 
than half the land is ever cultivated, and hardly any lies sufficiently 
high for village sites. This tract forms the pusture-land of the later 
cold weather or spring and of the hot season, and is covered chiefly 
by a very rank foJ grass and the graceful pampas grass, togethen 
a scanty undergrowth of the more succulent kinds, such as 
Buffaloes thrive on this pasture better than oxen; and immense 
of them are sent to these prairies, as they may be called, from all 
the surrounding countries, and sometimes from the south of the 
Ganges. They graze here from January till the rising water forces 
them to retire in June. Their clarified butter or g/ii is largely sold 
at the market of Khargarid at the mouth of the Gandak, for exporta- 
tion to Calcutta. The rent levied by the landholder* is about eight 
Anna's or one shilling a head for buffaloes, and four Annas or six- 
pence for oxen, for the season. 

The ncw-foTmcd banks bordering the Ganges also afford pasturage 
during the dry seasons. The cattle arc excluded from those which 
are cultivated, until after the rabi crop is cut in April; but axe 
admitted on the sandy and uncultivated strips directly the soil is 
sufficiently firm to bear Uieir weight, and are allowed to pick up a 
scanty sul»istence from the young kaula shoots (Sacchanim ofBci- 
narum) and weeds, which spring up spontaneously after the river 
has fallen. The t.nu.m -k bushes, most valuable for basket-making 
and firewood, arc also found on nearly every bank; but these the 
cattle do not appear to fancy, eating them only when there is nothing 
else to feed on. The vast jungly tracts west of Kharakpur, and much 
offargands Parbatpdrd, Chdndanbhukd, Kajrd, Gidhaur, and Chak 
form the pasture-grounds of the south of the District. The pasture. 
howcvcT, is of a very coarse description, rflmiMillg of young leaves' 
and weeds. 'l*hc cattle are belled to keep them together, but always 
run very considerable risk from wild beasts. In oU>cr parts of the 
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District they arc fed with rice and wheat straw, and such scanty 
herbage as they can find by the roadsides and bordering the hedges. 
Grazing lands, properly speaking, set aside as in England, arc un- 
known, every cultivable acre being required for producing food for 
man. An effort w;u made in 1873 10 introduce a fodder, which, by 
the largeness of its out-turn, would induce its cultivation lor purposes 
of cattle-feeding exclusively. This was the Chinese sugar-grass or 
sorgho (Sorghum saccharatum), which was described by the United 
States Agricultural Department as 'unsurpassed.' It was sown in 
the Government garden* in Monghyr in May, and grew to the 
height of seventeen feet l>efore the end of the rains. So far as 
appearances went, it was a remarkable success ; but it was little ap 
preciated by the natives, by whom it was pronounced, when exposed 
at the public offices, to be a well-known and somewhat despised 
ghoma janiri, otherwise called eholki janiri or markhalii, which 
has the bad reputation of exhausting the soil and yielding an inferior 
kind of coarse grain, used as food only by tbt v. ff poorest. More- 
over, they did not hold it in high estimation as fodder, on account 
Of its being heating. The highest bid made for the crop, standing 
on a plot of land measuring more than half an acre, was only twelve 
bulling*. It was attempted to sell it by the bundle of a hundred 
weight for 3d., but it could not find purchasers ; while, at the same 
time, in the odzdrA bundle weighing only a third of a hundredweight 
sold at this rate, although consisting only of weeds :m 
The rent alone of the field was 10s. a year, so that the cultivation 
of sorgho was not a profitable undertaking. The Collector, in his 
report on the subject, was of opinion that the seed was sown at the 
wrong time of the year, as during the rains a large supply of grass 
and weeds can be obtained from the land on which the bhida't 
crops stand, merely for the trouble of cutting. In the cold and 
hot weather, however, a good crop of sorgho might command a 
better price ; but even then cattle would probably continue to pick 
up a coarse food on the (Mars and uncultivated hills which abound 
in the District. In fact, the setting aside of land merely to grow 
fodder for cattle is an arrangement which does not at all coincide 
with the views of native cattle rearers, who laugh at the idea. 

Yt.Rjf. Nature: Mammals. - The following paragraphs have been 
chiefly condensed from a note on the ftra natura of the District 
supplied to me by the Collector, Mr. Lockwood 1 — ' I have only 
observed two species of monkey in this District, the langur (Prcsbytis 
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leather-wings, by the nacres. The long-armed bat (Taphoaons 
loogimanus; is a great pes: in record rooms. Among mseuiiu rons 
mammals deserving notice are the mnsk - shrews, which occur in 
extraordinary numbers. The Tupaia Efliom aboonds in the Kharak- 
por hills. It bears so great a resemblance to the common palm 
squirrel that it long escaped notice. 

'Among camivora may be mentioned die black bear (Ursus 
labiatus). It is found generally throughout the hilly portion of 
the District, but is not common now. It is much sought after, both 
for the sake of the reward offered by Government for its head, and 
for the excellence of its flesh. The SantaTs of the southern hills 
watch it when it comes to feed on the flowers of the makud, and, 
concealed amongst the branches of the tree, shoot it with poisoned 
arrows. When unmolested it is usually an inoffensive animal 
The Indian badger (Mellivora Indica) is not uncommon in the 
District, particularly among the Kharakpur hills. Others are said to 
be common in the rivers, but I have never seen one. Tigers are 
not common in this District, as the reward of £2, 10s. od. induces 
hunters to destroy them, usually by means of traps armed with bows 
and arrows set in the paths which they frequent The District is 
very unfavourable for tiger-shooting, as the jungles are almost inter- 
minable, and so thick with under-scrub that the sportsman cannot 
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proceed on foot with .iny chance of success, whilst the passage of 
elephants would be impossible. Leopards .arc, or at all events were, 
more common, but the reward given for killing them also makes 
their pursuit very profitable, and is leading to their extermination. 
Wild cats are everywhere common, and destroy a vast amount of 
game. Indeed, were it not for the number o{ eggs which the game 
birds lay, they must have long ago become extinct. Almost every 
hedge of any siac contains its jungle cat, ready to spring on any 
bird that comes near. Hyainas arc found in the hills, but, being true 
nocturnal animals, they arc seldom met with ; but some caves, which 
have been tenanted by them from time immemorial, may be seen. 
Civets, both Viverra zibetha and V. Malaccensis, are far from un- 
common, and do a vast amount of damage to game birds. 1 have 
only noticed the common mongoose (Hcrpcstcs). It is common 
everywhere, and, in consequence of its antipathy to snakes, is not 
molested. It is a great nuisance as a pet. I have never seen 
the wolf in this District; but Mr. Crowdy, of Manjhaul factory, tell* 
me that he meets with it occasionally out hunting, but that his fox- 
hounds will not fare it. The wild dog has occasionally been killed 
among the hills, but it appears to be becoming extinct. The Indian 
fox is found everywhere. 

' The Gangctic porpoise abounds in the river, and is occasionally 
<:aptured and eaten. Its oil is sold in the bdxdrior preserving leather 
and other purposes. The Sciurus palmarum is the only squirrel 
which I have seen in the Dbttil i ; it is common nearly everywhere. 
and is a pest in fruit gardens, Rats and mice arc very common 
both in the fields and houses. The field rat is eaten by the Musihars, 
and is considered by them a great delicacy. Porcupines are not 
uncommon, and are eaten whenever captured by the lower < law-. 
Hares arc not uncommon throughout the District] several being 
generally started during a days shooting. Wild pigs arc found 
sparingly all over the District in suitable places. Of deer, the idmbar 
stag (Rusa Aristotclis) is occasionally killed. The spotted deer 
(Axis maculatus) abounds towards the south, and often invades the 
■ nltivated country, to the serious injury of the standing crops. The 
swamp deer, or Mni singAJ {Rucervm Duvau< x ■llio. ■ not uncommon. 
Wild buffaloes arc occasionally found in the north of the District, in 
paixand Pharkiyl' 

Birds. — Mr. Lockwood writes concerning the birds of the Dis- 
trict : — ' I have only noticed three species of vulture, — the common 
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vulture {Gyps Bcngalcnsis), the black vulture (Otogyps calvus), 
the Egyptian or scavenger vulture. All feed on carrion, and are for 
this reason extremely useful. The natives look on them with con- 
siderable abhorrence, and will often pull a house down if a vulture 
alights on it. Of the falcons there may be mentioned the peregrine, 
a cold-weather visitant, and the taker (Falco sacer). The Maharaja 
-Sir Jai Mangal Sinh, K.C.S.I., is the only native gentleman that 
I have seen who keeps up the old Indian sport of hawking. Of 
Aocipitrinsc, the sparrow-hawk is the only species I have noticed. 
Monghyr is rich in fishing eagles. The osprey abounds near the 
Ganges, and in the vicinity of all the large marshes north of that 
river. The white tailed eagle is equally common, and breeds in this 
District. Harriers abound during the cold season, and may be seen 
hawking over every field in search of small birds and lizards. The 
ortolan or short-toed lark (Calandrella brachydactyla) and quail arc 
especially marked out as quarry by all the hawks. Owls arc not 
very numerous, but the rock owl is found here. 

•Of Insessores, swallows, martins, and swifts are numerous, and the 
I- imipean swallow abounds during the cold season. The wire-tailed 
swallow may occasionally be seen in the Kharakpur hills; and on one 
occasion I noticed the spine-tailed swift there. Night-jars are found 
in localities similar to those they frequent in Europe. The commc 
bee-caters (Merops viridis and M. Philippcnsis) arc found at certain 
seasons everywhere. Other species arc rare. The beautiful Indian 
roller (Coracias), the jay of Europeans, abounds. It is one of the 
most familiar birds in this country. Its feathers are much prized 
as ornaments, and are taken home by anglers under the impression 
that they will make fine salmon flics, but the beautiful cobalt blue 
turns pink in water. Kingfishers arc not so common here as in 
Bengal. The only species I have noticed are the Halcyon fuscus, 
H. lcucoccphalus, Alccdo Bcngalcnsis, and the Ceryle rudis, which 
during the cold weather may be seen hovering over every tank in 
search of fish. The feathers of H. fuscus, which is insectivorous, are 
in great request for ornaments, and die bird-catchers snare them 
thousands by means of a small net and a decoy bird. I have sc 
a successful party on their way to Calcutta with several thousand 
skins. In London, I was told by an eminent bird-stuffer that a 
good skin of the Indian roller or of H. fuscus was worth about five 
shillings for ladies' hats. Hombills are not uncommon. The 
bar pied hornbill (Hydrocissa coronata) has been met with 
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Kharakpur hills. Parakeets arc common everywhere, and they do 
a considerable amount of damage to the crops. They are favourite 
cage birds. I have not noticed any great variety of woodpeckers in 
the District. By far the most common species is the golden-backed 
woodpecker (Bracbypternus aurantius). Barbels are common every- 
where. The species named Megalaima viridis is called the copper- 
smith, from its call resembling the noise made by smiths in making 
copper vessels. Although India is the headquarters of the cuckoo 
family, 1 have not observed many species here. The European cuckoo 
is not uncommon during the cold weather, but it returns to the hills 
during the breeding season, so that its familiar call is never heard. 
The pied cuckoo is heard everywhere during the rains, and the hawk 
cuckoo and koel abound at all seasons. The former is known as the 
hot-weather bird, as its shrill call ushers in that season. The latter 
seems to take possession of every crow's nest it can find to deposit it. 
eggs in ; at least, nearly every crow's nest I have inspected has had a 
kotTs egg in it Malkohas arc occasionally seen. Konkah (Ccntropus) 
or crow-pheasanis arc very common, and the tirkir (Taccocua) are 
met with in the Kharakpur hills. Honey-suckers, or humming-birds, 
as they are generally called by Europeans, are common everywhere. 
In every garden where the Spanish jasmin (Plumcria or Hamelia 
patens) is found, several species may be seen inserting their little 
beaks into the pipe-like flowers to extract the nectar. Nut-hatches 
are not uncommon, and arc met with all over the District during the 
cold weather. Hoopoes are found in every garden. U. nigripennis 
built its nest and reared its young in an old building in the jail last 
spring. This bird is supposed to have been a great favourite with 
Solomon, and is accordingly not molested by Muhammadans. One 
or two species of shrike arc common. Lanius cristatus is the first 
migrant to appear at the commencement of the cold season. I 
always note the day of its arrival, as people in England note the 
swallow's arrival in spring All the three Indian secies of cuckoo 
shrike (Volvocivora) are found in the District The beautiful mini- 
vets are cold-weather visitants, and may be seen in flocks searching 
for insects in almost every grove. The Drongo shrike or king crow 
is seen everywhere. The family of Muscicapidae is fairly represented. 
The Paradise fly-catcher ( Tchitrca paradisi) is not uncommon in 
the well-wooded country to the north of the District The curious 
transition of this species from chestnut to white is, so far as I know, 
unique among birds. The theory that white is the nuptial plumage, 
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cannot, I think, be correct, as I have seen the white male pair with 
the chestnut female, and via versA, during the breeding season. 
Fantoils (Leucocerca) arc not uncommon in the woods. The 
Mcrulinjc arc badly represented. The orange-headed ground thrush 
(Geocichla citrina) may occasionally l>e seen in the Government 
gardens during the cold weather, and the blue rock thrush (Petro- 
cossyphus cyaneus) appears also at the same season. Both retire 
northwards to breed. The babbling thrushes (Timalina:) arc fairly 
rcprcsen ted here. The ktuhlmcfiiyii or sdlhbhiii of the natives ( Malaco- 
ccrcus terncolor) is seen in every hedge and garden ; about seven 
arc usually seen together, hence the name "seven brothers." Their 
bright-blue eggs arc characteristic of the genus. Other species i 
in the District, but they arc not a very interesting famih/. The 
liulbuls or short-legged thrushes are not so numerous as in other 
putl of Bengal ; they are caught by the shikdrft on account of their 
plumage, and for fighting. The green Phyllornis is abundant. It 
frequents mango trees, which towards Kharakpur arc much infested 
by the loranthus. The flowers of this parasite appear during the 
cold season, and arc rich in nectar, on which the bird feeds. The 
little white-winged green bulbul (Iora typhia) is also very common 
in the cold weather, and, I think, should be properly classed with 
the tits, as its note, siie, and habits are quite those of the English 
blue titmouse. Orioles abound in every grove. When they put 
on their nuptial plumage in the spring, their beauty cannot be sur- 
passed, and their skins arc in much request. One species comes 
very near the Auricus of Europe, but has a longer black mark be] 
the eyes. Its nest is beautifully compact Of Ruticillae, the 
Indian redstart is common everywhere during the cold weather. 
The ruby-throat is occasionally seen in the rabi fields; and the 
blue - throat (Cyanecula succica), so like the European bird, is 
equally common. Reed-warblers abound in suitable places. On the 
Kabar lake they are particularly numerous. Among the sulvfamily 
Drymoicintc, the Indian tailor-bird is abundant, being found in 
almost ever)- hedge. Its nest is a model of ingenuity and bt 
The weaver-bird, or baya, is generally miscalled the tailor-bird by 
Europeans. The minute Phylloscopinie, or trec-warblers, are well 
represented in the cold weather. The Rcguloidcs prorcgulus, the 
Dalmatian rcgulus, so rare in Europe, is not uncommon here The 
wagtails arc all migrants, leaving us before their pairing season in 
the spring, and returning at the first approach of the cold weather. 
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heir arrival is always welcome, as it denotes thai tlic thermometer 
will fall below 8o° at sunrise. They brew! in Bhutan and across 
the Himalayas. The field wagtails arc amongst the most numerous 
of the cold-weather birds. The same may be said of their cousins 
the |n|)its. Of the tits, so familiar in Europe and in the Himalayas, 
I have only noticed the grey titmouse (Parus cinereus). This little 
bird occasionally appears during the cold season, and its form and 
note arc hardly distinguishable from the British ojceye. Of the 
fain ily Corvidas we have several species. The corby and the common 
abound everywhere. The Indian magpie is one of our most 
ir birds. The starlings arc well represented by the mdinas, 
several species of which remain with us all the year round. The 
European starling is common during the cold season, coming in 
immense flocks, which are nearly always joined by the mdinas. The 
l>ank mdinas are also abundant along the Ganges, breeding on its 
I miiks. It is the only bird that I know, which, breeding in holes of 
banks or trees, lays coloured eggs, which arc of a bright green ; whilst 
those of the owls, kingfishers, woodpeckers, barbets, and others 
which have similar nests, are invariably white. The Fringillidas are 
not so well represented as we should expect to find them, consider- 
ing the abundance of food suited to them ever present in Bchar. 
The weaver-bird {Ploceus baya) is, however, common, and its 
curious nests may be seen in nearly every village. The manias, or 
Amadavads of Europeans, are found in suitable places. They are 
known here as Idls ; and thousands arc yearly captured for cage 
birds, as their pugnacity towards each other in confinement appears 
to amuse the natives who keep them. The Indian house-spam iv, 
only distinguishable from its European cousin to the scientific eye. 
fs common everywhere. The rose finch, or Mi, is not uncommon 
• lining the cold weather. Its beauty has marked it for captivity, 
'line curious little finch-lark (l'yrrhulauda grisea) is common in the 
ii< I l ; and the skylark also abounds. In fargand Pharkiya\ in the 
north of the District, it is particularly common. The green pigeon 
(Crocopus phcenicopterus) is largely met with, its chief food being 
the fig of the banyan tree. The upper-class natives consider them, 
as indeed they are, excellent eating. The blue rock pigeon is 
equally common, and although ordinarily rather wild, occasionally 
enters verandas to build its nest on the cornices. Turtle-doves 
arc found in almost every grove. The beautiful ground-dove, with 
emerald like wings, is also sometimes seen. 
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enemies, in the shape of cats, foxes, hawks, and snakes, are ever 
ready to devour it and its eggs. Bastards are rarely seen. 

The Cursores arc represented by the courier plover, which is found 
chiefly on the alluvial diiri lands bordering the Ganges. Two species 
of swallow plover, the pratincole of Europe, arc common, and may 
be teen in Urge flocks hawking for insects on the banks of rivers. 
( Hhct species of plover are common, — the golden plover during the 
• old weather, and the spur-winged plover at all seasons. The Norfolk 
plover, so rare in England, is particularly common among the rocks 
here. Cranes (Cms Antigone and G. cincrea) come during the COM 
Hcaaon, and are much pursued by shiidris. When a bird is winged, 
it it seldom killed, but is sold in its wounded state to native gentle- 
men, who keep it, if it survives the injury, as a pet in their court- 
yank. Many tame birds thus acquired may be met with. On one 
OCCttion I found the woodcock ; it had evidently lost its way, or 
had been blown here from the Himalayas. Snipe are not so 
i iion in Monghyr as in other parts of Bengal. The English fend 
i nil ill species (Gallinago stenura) appear to be nearly equally dis- 
iuUiit.il The painted snipe and jack snipe arc rare. Godwitx 
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appear in vast flocks on the marshes in par^ani Pharkiyi during the 
told season ; and the graceful avocet may be occasionally seen along 
the banks of the Ganges. Curlews and whitnbrel.s (N'umenius plue 
pus) arc found in the Pharkiyi marshes. Among the stint 
sand-pipers met with in this District, may be mentioned the ruff 
(Philomachus pugnax), the little stint (Tringa minuta), the spotted, 
green, and common sand-pipers. These appear in vast numbers 
during the cold season, whilst the green shank and red-shank are 
found on every marsh. The elegant stilt (Himantopus candidus), so 
rare in Europe, is abundant here during the cold season. Nearly all 
the wading family are migrants, retiring beyond the Himalaya* to 
breed. Both the Indian jacanas (Metopidius) abound in the marshes 
to the north of the District, where they remain all the year round. 
The coots arc well represented also in the nwrr.lu % . and conspicuous 
amongst the family is the purple species, found on every reedy 
swamp. Several species of rail also arc found in the same localities, 
but they are not so common or abundant as the coots and water 
hens. Storks are found throughout the District. The adjutant 
is only occasionally seen ; but the white-necked stork or beef-steak 
bird (Omnia leucocephala) is very common during the winter 
months. The white stork of Europe, so much cherished in Ger- 
many, is also at times met with. The European heron i» found 
throughout the District, but it docs not breed in company as in 
England. The purple heron of Europe is also abundant ; and I 
have met with several of its breeding-places in the vast rccd beds 
towards the north. Egrets, or paddy birds, as they arc familiarly 
called, abound during the rainy season, when they put on their imp 
tial plumage. They arc very graceful birds, and their feathers are 
in much request, as they can be sold in Calcutta at about a g 
an ounce. Bitterns do not appear to be so common here as in other 
parts of Bengal ; but the allied night heron of Europe (Nycticorax 
griseus) abounds, and its familiar call may be heard on still evenings 
as it passes to its feeding-grounds. The spoonbill is occasionally 
seen in the Pharkiya marshes ; and the shell ibis (Anastomus osci- 
tans) is most abundant. There arc several species of ibis, amongit 
which the sacred ibis of Europe and Africa is met with in great Bockl 
The marshes in the north of the District form the home of 
myriads of geese and ducks during the cold season. I have 
observed the following species : — The naktar or grey goose (Anser 
cinercus), the barred-headed goose (A. Indicus), the white-headed 
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goose-rail (Netxapus C o t onMfl d d fa— »1 the w ha d iag teal (Dcn- 
•irocvgna), the driridrake (Tadoma iiiifni), the ruddy shicl- 
drake (Casarca rutila), the shoveller (Spatula dypeata), the pink- 
hcadcd dock (Ana* caryopbyQacea), the gadwau (Chaaldasmus 
strepcrus), the pintail duck (Ifefita acuta), the widgeon (Mareca 
Penelope), the teal (Qocrqucdol* crccca), the gargany (Quer- 
■juedula circia), the red<rested pochard (Branta ruftna), the red- 
headed pochard (Aythya fcnna), the ferruginous dock (Aythya 
nyroca), and the tufted dock ( Fuligula cristata). The last twelve are 
found in England, Grebes (Podiceps) are (bund on most of the 
marches, where also terns abound. The whiskered tern, an un- 
common bird in England, and the gull-billed tern, are common here. 
The curious Indian skimmer (Rhynchops albicollis), with its razor- 
like lower mandible much longer than the upper, may be seen skim- 
ming over the Ganges everywhere ; and only on one occasion, when 
I saw a small fish in its beak, did I ever notice that this bird takes 
any food except water and air. Pelicans, or river sheep, as the 
natives call them, arc seen occasionally swimming in the rivers and 
marshes, or soaring far overhead. They are much detested by 
fishermen, according to the old principle, that two of a trade never 
agree ; indeed, the fishermen have some cause for disliking them, for 
a nock of pelicans, when they alight, form a regular line, and swim 
along, devouring every fish which comes in their way. Cormorants 
are common in suitable localities; and the nearly allied Indian snake- 
bird (Plotus mclanogaster) pays dearly for the beauty of its scapular 
feathers, for the thikArli during the breeding season pursue it as 
eagerly as they do the egrets.' 

Reptiles.— ' Crocodiles abound in the north of the DiMl 
Marsh crocodiles (Crocodilus palustris), the alligators of Europeans, 
and the magars or Ixxhars of the natives, are very numerous in the 
Tiljuga river, and during the rains in the neighbouring inundated 
marshes. One hundred individuals of all sizes may be counted 
during the cold season basking in the sun along a single reach of 
the river. With them may be seen a few ghariali and many turtles, 
all apparently living in perfect harmony together, and finding food 
in the swarms of fish which live around them. The bcehai ■ 
turtles, if not the ghariali, also feed on the dead bodies of men ami 
■ Is when they can get them. The gharial (Gavialis Gangeticus) 
< 1 1 11 fly affects the Ganges, where the bwhar is almost unknown, 
and at HflliH several may be seen on every sandbank. They arc 
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said to be exclusively fish -eaten. Small specimens arc not un- 
frequently caught in the fishermen's nets, and are eaten by the lower 
classes. Fresh-water turtles abound. The carapace is invariably 
Died M a hod for carrying mortar. The most remarkable lizards 
in the Dbttkf are the Varanida: or gosdmps, the iguanas of Ban 
pcans ; three species are found, — Hydrosaurus Salvator, the monitor 
( Varana draexna), and Empagusia flavescens- The monitor, which 
may be distinguished by the position of the nostrils half-way 
between the lip and the eye, abounds everywhere, and is supposed, 
without reason, to be very venomous. Many species of sin. ill ft 
lizards, among which is the dreaded though perfectly bam 
' blood-sucker,' arc found ; and the chameleon is not uncommon. 
Whan captured, the chameleon is always kept for sale. Among 
other thick tongued lizards may be mentioned the mikgukf, which 
abounds in every house. 

'SHAHS ta numerous in Monghyr District. The rock snake 
(I'ython moluris), tli v. in. (01 of kuropearo, is found on the 

hill •. The skin of one individual, ten feet long, lately killed in par- 
garni Abhaipur, is exhibited in the Monghyr museum. The cobra is 
by far the most common snake. The MonghyT municipality, during 
il.i put two years, has given rewards for 1000 cobras alleged to have 
been killed within the precincts of the town ; whilst the JatniUpur 
municipality, six miles distant, has paid for a nearly equal number. 
Notwithstanding this, their numbers do not appear sensibly to have 
decreased j but it is satisfactory to learn that deaths from snake-bite 
are now rare within the towns, compared with what they were a few 
years ago. Next to the cobra, the karait (Bungarus eouukw) 
abounds, but is not nearly so often met with as the former. Bun- 
garus fasciatus and Daboia Russelli are both very rare here, only- 
one specimen of each having Ixxn brought in for reward. Vipers 
arc occasionally found. The takrd (I.ycodon aululana), a pretty little 
harmless snake, declared by the natives to be very deadly, iboondl 
as its specific name implies, in dwelling-houses and other buildings. 
Another snake, rare in museums, is not uncommon here, — Fcrrania 
Sibboldii. The little Typhlops, which resembles the earthworm, is 
common. It is known as the thilid samp, the meaning of which 

said to be that the poisonous effects of its bite can only be 
removed by the speedy application of an earthen vessel (/Mid) full 
of oil.' 

The cost of keeping down wild beasts, as represented by rewards 
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paid by Government, was .£236, 2s. od in 18666; ; ^254, 18s. od. 
in 1867-68; and .£193, 10s. od. in 1868-69. The deaths caused 
t y wild beasts were 108, 91, and 179 for these three years rcspec 
!>• ; and from snakebites, 37, 46, and 1;-. 
PoruLATiON.— The earliest attemj>t made towards an enumeration 
of the people of Monghyr was in the year 1802, when a kkdna 
tumdri ot house census was commenced. From this it was in- 
tended to derive an estimate of the population, by multiplying by a 
1 ertain number, assumed to represent the average number of inmates 
in each house. It does not now appear how far this scheme was 
carried out; but I)r. Buchanan Hamilton, in 1811, says of the re- 
turns of two police divisions which he had been able to find, that 
they satisfied him that he had nothing to regret in the loss of the 
others. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton himself made an estimate of each 
of the police divisions in the whole District of Bhigalpur, in which 
Monghyr was then included These old divisions unfortunately do 
not coincide with the boundaries of Monghyr in any direction ; but 
by talcing only those which arc entirely included in the present Dis- 
trict, some figures of statistical value may be obtained. These police 
divisions are : — (1) Gogrf, with an area of 788 square miles, and a 
population of 150,700; Monghyr, 113 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 45,300; Siirajgarha, 103 square miles, and a population of 
39,600 ; Mallahpur, 697 square miles, and a population of 156,000 ; 
Od I'irdpur, 643 square milcs.and a population of 179,800: total area, 
J344 square miles, and total population, 571,400, of whom 464,775 
are stated to be Hindus, and 106,625 Musalmans. The population 
at the present day for the same area is about double this estimate. 
. that land reclamation has been largely carried on 
both on the north and south of the Ganges, and that the number 
of the people is known to have increased in consequence of immi- 
gration and much prosperity combined, it is very probalile that Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton's estimate was, at the time it was mad. 
.' | ipn >ximately correct. After this time there was no systematic effort 
imcrate the people, even in part, till 1869. The rural police 
In -jiicntly sent in returns of the number of houses in the villages to 
they were attached, on which rough estimates were founded. 
In 1869 this method gave 843,775 souls in the District, five persons 
1 icing allowed to each household, and was declared by the Collector 
to be 'too high a computation.' In the same year an experimental 
COM was carried out in the five towns of Monghyr, Jamalpir, 
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Jamiif, Shaikhpuni, and Sckandra, with the view of testing the 
capacity of existing agencies for the larger measure of a complete 
Census then proposed. The mulbj were -. — Monghyr — males 26,450, 
females 27,531; total 53>9 Sl - Jamilpur— males 4315, female* 
306a ; total 7377. Jamiii— male* 2374, females 2245 ; total 4619. 
Shaikhpuni— males 4342, females 4474; total 8816. Sckandra— 
males ^93, females 1376; total 2969. Total population of five 
towns, 77.76*. The Census of 1872 gave a total population ol 
90.397- The results of this Census, as bearing on the towns, will 
l>e given in greater detail on a subsequent page. 

Census of 1872. — The first complete Census of the whole Dis- 
trict was carried out between the 15th and 25th of February 1*872, 
the enumeration of the headquarters town being made on the 
ht of the 23d. The operation commenced with the prepara- 
tion, in 1870 and the beginning of 1871, of lists of villages, based 
on the Survey records, and subsequently tested by the principal 
officer! of police at the various police centres. The Collector 
considered that this testing was complete and satisfactory, from 
the fact that 4036 villages were visited, resulting in 568 correc- 
tions in the original lists. The village patwdris were, as far as 
possible, to form the enumerating agency. The Collector, Mr. 
Barlow, reported that ' they did their work very fairly on the whole, 
and in many cases exceptionally well ; and, save in some instances 
in which European planters have, without sufficient reason, I think, 
grumbled at the pahodris being taken away from their regular work, 
I have heard no general complaint made on the score of their 
services having been utilized for the Census.' The results discJoscd 
a total population of 1,813,986 souls, dwelling in 2457 villages and 
328,174 houses; the average pressure of population on the soil 
being 463 persona per square mile. As to the accuracy of the 
enumeration, the Collector writes : ' I am prepared to believe that 
success in this direction has been obtained to a greater degree than 
could have been looked for, and to all practical purposes sufficient 
for the object in view. My reason for so thinking is the extra- 
ordinary correctness with which the number ing of the houses in 
the first instance was done, as ascertained by ourselves ; and the Em 1 
that, while the Census was going on, both my subdivisional officers 
carried on a check inquiry over the enumeration in selected areas, 
with the result of finding that the enumeration was practically correit 
in every instance.' 
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The most densely populated parts of the District are the police 
division lying around the headquarters Station, and the trans- 
Gangetic police divisions of Begu Sarif or Baliyd and Tcgrl, in 
which the population is 831, 671, and 717 to the square mile, 
respectively. The north-western tracts, which produce the fine 
so-called Patni rice, are also well peopled, the average population 
to the square mile ranging from 47 r in police division Sikandri 
to 578 in Shaikhpuri. The partly plain and partly hilly Kharakpur 
division, with 388 to the square mile, begins to show a considerable 
diminution, which readies its lowest point in the jungle and waste 
loads of Chakai, with 166 souls to the square mi' 

The table on the preceding page illustrates the density of the 
population in each police circle and Subdivision, with the number 
of villages, houses, pressure per square mile, etc. in each. The 
tabic is produced vtrbatim from the Census Report of 1872. 

Population classified according to SIX and Age. — The total 
population of Monghyr District consists of 897,074 males, and 915,9m 
females; total, 1,813,986. The proportion of males to the total 
population is 495 per cent., and the average density of the popula- 
tion 46332 per square mile. Classified according to age, the Census 
gives the following results: — Hindus — under twelve years of age, 
males 306,166, females 268,612 ; above twelve years, males 494,919, 
females 543,849. Muhammadans — under twelve years of age, males 
33,302, females 29,064 ; above twelve years, males 54,076, females 
65,827. Buddhists — under twelve years of age, males 6, females 
3; above twelve years, males 13, females 12. Christians — under 
twelve years of age, males 166, females 186 ; above twelve years, 
males 460, females 330. Other denominations not separately d 
Bed] consisting of aboriginal tribes — under twelve years of age, males 
3451, females 3269 ; above twelve years, males 4515, females 4760. 
Population of all religions — under twelve years of age, males 343,091, 
females 301,134; above twelve years, males 553,983, females 
614,778. The small proportion of female children to male children, 
and the excessive proportion of females above twelve years, is be- 
lieved to be due to the fact that girls are considered to arrive at 
womanhood at an earlier age than boys reach manhood, and arc 
classified as adults accordingly. The proportion of the sexes of 
all ages is probably correct The number of infirms in Monghyr 
District is returned as follows in the Census Report :— Insancs — 

males 103, females 25 ; total 128, or 0071 per cent of the popula- 
vol. xv. u 
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lion, Idiots — males 153, females 40; total 193, or '0106 per rent. 
of the population. Deaf and dumb — males 958, females 347 ; total 
1305, or -0719 per cent, of the population. Blind — males 1183, 
females 788; total 1971, or '1087 per cent, of the population. 
Lepers — males 479, females 70 ; total 549, or "0303 pet ient. of the 
population, Tin- number of females as Compared with that of males 
seems suspiciously small. Total infirms, 4146, or 2287 per cent, of 
the population. 

The figures given in the District Census Compilation, to show the 
occupations of the people, are omitted here, as they fail to stand the 
test of Mati 1i1.1l 1 ritirism. 

BTHNICAl DinflOH O* the People. — The population of Monghyr 
District is in origin very composite, although less so than that of its 
sister District of Bhigalpur, which it resembles in so many parti- 
culars. The lowest strata of the people, including wen those who 
have adopted Hinduism in its entirety, arc unquestionably of abori- 
ginal descent of more or less purity. These tribes arc divided into 
two distinct races, which may be distinguished as southern and 
northern,— the first being related to the black peoples who inhabit 
the valleys of the Vindhyan range and its outlying hills ; and the 
second connected with the Himalaya races, and partly consi 
of the peoples pushed down from North-western Hindustan by the 
inflow of the Aryans from beyond the Indus. The former arc most 

numerous u compared with the area inhabited, on theChakai plateau 

in the south of the District, when: the Santals, Bhuiyas, Naiyis, ami 
Chains predominate. So much has been written concerning these 
tliba and their inter-relations, that it is unnecessary to do more than 
refer to them here. Conspicuous for their numbers amongst the 
northern aboriginal races arc the Musahan. and Doxadhs, who 
together number 211,897 souls. The Musahars are generally con- 
sidered to be a branch, which has outgrown its parent stem, of the 
once important Third people, who ruled in Northern Oudh and the 
Country eastward to the Gandak, whence they were driven by the groat 
Aryan movement, usually known as the Rajput invasion. How they 
entered India is now onkoown; but they are supposed, from their 
likeness to the eastern hill-men, to have come from the north-cast. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton says of them: 'They retain in their features 
strong marks of a Chinese or Tartar origin.' The connectin 
the Dosidhs arc involved in still greater uncertainty. They have 
been by some authorities grouped with the Chdmars, whose origin 
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is itself unknown ; but with mon j t- ,) >.il>il ity with the people known 
as Chandals in Ix>wcr Bengal, the supposed representatives of its 
oldest inhabitants, the autocthones of the delta. Being the most 
ancient people, they lie at the farthest end of the routes along trhii b 
the march of peoples from both the north-west and north-east has 
directed itself. They are now completely alworbcd in the great 
Hindu and Musnlman communities, their language being also dead, 
except for a few words preserved in the village patois of Behar and 
Rengal. There are similar reasons for doubting the pure descent 
of the Monghyr Rijputs, particularly those in the north of the Ganges, 
mentioned in my Account of Bhdgalpur. Amongst agricultural 
castes, a very remarkable one is the Koeris, who are distinguished 
by their numbers and the respect in which they arc held by the 
higher castes. That they arc of pure Aryan blood is very doubtful. 
but it seems equally unlikely thai they arc connected with either of 
the aboriginal races. The Dhanuks, numbering j 13,514; the Kdhars, 
40,703 j the 1 :inii.'„ 86,202 ; the Beldars, 16,676 ; ax well as the 
fishing castes, prokihly owe much to aboriginal clement . 

Mr C Pi Magrath's District Census Compilation for Monghyr 
thus classifies the ethnical divisions of the people. The list of 
Hindu castes will be reproduced on a subsequent page, but arranged 
in a different order from that given here, according to the rank whit El 
each holds in social esteem : — 
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1 ir. ■ Pastoral Castrs. 
Garai, .... 
GoiU, .... 

Jit, ... - 
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PKEMKiNG Cooked Food. 

Halwii 

Kindii, .... 
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(vii. | Cutis rncageu 
chiefly in PWnBMUt 
Service. 

Dhinuk, 

DboW 
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Total, . 
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Abokicimal and Hitx Tribes.— The aboriginal and hill tribes 
met with in Monghjr District are the Bikkbo, Bhar. Dhingar, 
Kanjhar, Khariyi, Kol, Naiyi, Nat, Sand!. Their several numbers 
are given in the foregoing table, — the total number, as ascertained 
by the Census of 187s, being 21,67*. The scroi-Hinduued abori- 
gines, numbering 327,017 souls, will be again referred to on a 
subsequent page, classified in the list of the Hindu castes. The 
aboriginal tribes chiefly inhabit the jungles and hilts of the southern 
fargands of the District, 

KsttcKATtoN and Immigration take place only to a small degree 
in Monghyr. Perhaps fifty persons in each year go to Assam, the 
West Indian Islands, and Mauritius. The internal movements of 
the people, and the comings and goings of temporary immigrants 
and emigrants, are more noticeable. Thousands of harvest -men 
yearly crcms from the nit tracts north of the Ganges in December, 
to cut the rice of pargan&t Maldah, Bisthaziri, Jamiif, and Kharak- 
pur, returning in the following month with their share, usually onc- 
luxtcenth, of the grain they have cut When the ra/4 crops of 
farganit Pharkiy.1, Ilhus-iri. and N'aipur ripen in April, the labt 
nf South Monghyr cross the river to assist in reaping it, and in their 
turn bring back their wages in kind. In 1873 the Collector gave 
the following account of a religious pilgrimage that he met with as 
it passed through his jurisdiction : — ' In the month of March, whilst 
I was in camp at Goraghdt, I counted in one line ninety bullock - 
carts, each containing five or six women or children, returning from 
I pill rimagc to Pirasndth in Hazarfbdgh. The pilgrims told me they 
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the country about Agra, and that by the time they 
ic six months would have been spent in the pilgrimage 
They appear to have some hidden dislike to the railway; but they 
said they did not use it in consequence of the trains not suiting as 
regards time. They stated that Rs. 20,000 was the estimated ex- 
penditure of the party, numbering nearly one thousand persons.' 
In the report of the Collector of Bogra, written at the same time, 
there is the following reference to Monghyr emigrants in that eastern 
District : — ' The other day I noticed three up-country men who 
said that they came from Monghyr; that they had been many 
years in xamiitJJri service here ; and that there were no less than 
two hundred Monghyr men within twenty miles of them. All of 
these, he said, had left their families at Monghyr. My informant 
said that he had been home eight or nine times. On my asking 
him why he had left home, he said that all the best lands in Monghyr 
were taken up by indigo.' 

Hindu Castks. — There is very little difference between the castes 
and sub-castes of Monghyr and of Bhagalpur. In the Statistical 
Account of the Litter District, I have gone into the origin, tela: 
and subdivisions of castes at considerable length. On the present 
occasion I only give their chief characteristics and employments in 
the District of Monghyr, with their numbers and the |»arts of the 
District in which each is most numerous. They are also arranged 
as far as possible in the order in which they rank in public esteem. 

IIi.m i'astks. — The following seven hold the first position: — 
( 1 ) Brfhmans ; members of the sacred caste, though not necessarily 
of the priesthood ; many are landholders, and a larger number are 
clerks in Government or private offices. In this District, as in 
Bhagalpur, they fun* monopolized all the best official appointm< 

Maithila Brdhmans arc the most numerous, and in nine cases 
out of ten are the officiating priests of Hindu temples. The com- 
munities of Kanaujiya and Sikddwfpi Brdhmans arc also large. Up- 
country Ganr llr.ihmans are met with in most villages, and say they 
come from Rijputahi. Of Kanaujiya Brahmans, the Sanvariyis are 
the most numerous. The number of Bnihmans in Monghyr in 1872 
was 43,402, found chiefly on the north of the Ganges in the Begu 
Sarai Subdivision, and in the police division of Kharakpur. (2) 
Kshattriyas; although not distinguished in the Census returns 
as a separate caste, are looked on as such in this District, and not 
confounded cither with the semi -military, mostly trading, Khatris, or 
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with the Rajputs. They are employed in military service, and as 
policemen, saminJdri retainer*, guards, and doorkeepers. The 
Rajputs, who follow similar occupations, and with whom the 
Kshattriyas arc included, numbered in 187 a, 46,836, and are most 
numerous in the police divisions of Gogri, Kharakpur, Baliyi, and 
Jamiif. (3) Khatrfs; chiefly follow the < >< sanations whirh have given 
them such eminence in Northern India, trade and commerce, but are 
also found in some instances in the same employments as the 
Rajputs; number in 1872, 356, mostly in the town of Surajgarha. 
(4) Babhans. or, as they arc called, Bhtifnhar or tamlnJJri Brahmans, 
arc numerous in this District, and particularly so on the north of the 
Ganges, where, in the Begu Sardi Subdivision, they are twice as 
numerous as the whole Musalman community, and form a fifth part 
of the entire population. The Raji of Bcttia and several of the 
large wmindArt of Behar arc Babhans. Although the wealthier and 
more educated persist in their claim to a pure Brahman descent, the 
humbler tnemliers of the order acknowledge their inferiority, and 
themselves repeat the story that when Kama Rdji drove out the Brah- 
mans, he raised some of the lower castes to the priesthood, and that 
they arc the descendants of the improvised priests. The Brahman . 
represent those castes to have been the lowest of the low, such as 
fishermen, KtJbflttU or Patuas. The evident exaggeration in this 
theory defeats the Object the Br.ihmans have in view, as most Sudris 
and all the lower castes arc of aboriginal descent, while the Babhans 
are a fine race, with clearly marked Aryan features. It appears from 
the Census Report of 187 s, that they are to be found in the greatest 
number in trans-Gangctic Monghyr and the part of Tirhut adjoining 
it. In Behar they pretend to be Sarwariyi Brahman*, and apparently 
in some parts of the North-West they make a similar pretence Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton makes them Sakadwipis. Mr. Forbes, in 
writing of the castes of Palamau, says that the Babhans there dftt 
to be Rajputs, and it would seem that in many respects they resemb! 
Rajputs more than Brahmans. Dr. Oldham, in his Account of 
Ghizipur, notices that most of the subdivisions of the Bdbhan tribe 
are called by the same names as Rajput clans, and that they claim 
to have come from the same places as the Rajput races of the same 
name. Mr. Bcamcs tells us Rajputs will cat plain boiled rice with 
them off a leaf, and drink from the same earthen vessel, but will 
not cat a set dinner or one off brass vessels. They certainly do not 
intermarry with Rajputs; but Babhaiu of all classes intermarry 
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amongst themselves. It seems almost impossible to doubt that they 
must have originally been a low Aryan race, who were brought Into 
close contact with the Rijputs, probably in some of their struggles 
for supremacy ; and that, not being allowed to intermarry and form 
one people with them, they have acquired a pseudo-respectability by 
pretending that they ire Hr.-ihni.-in* This rank is not concei! 
them by other castes ; and the Kiyasths, who will readily cat food 
prepared by Brihnuns and Rajputs, do not cat that cooked by 
Bibhans. The latter arc a quarrelsome caste; and as their vil- 
lages arc generally apart from, but amongst, Rajput villages, the 
two tribes are always engaged in boundary disputes. Their number 
in 187s was 160,973, of whom 86,994 live in the Begu Sarif Sub- 
division. (5) Ghatwals; not a separate caste, but a class claiming 
to be Kshattriyas, whose profession it formerly was to guard the hill 
passes, and prevent the incursions of hostile and predatory tribes, 
lor which .service they were allowed to hold lands rent free ; number 
3570, almost exclusively in police divisions Jamiii and Chakii. (6) 
Baidyis; the hereditary physicians of Bengal; 14 in number, in the 
townships of Monghyr and Jamilpur. (7) Kiyasths ; the writer 
caste, who find employment in Government and private offices as 
clerks and copyists, and to a less degree in other occupations ; 
20,46s in number. (8) Bhits ; heralds and genealogist*; 1705 in 
number. (9) Kathaks; also genealogists, but inferior to the Bhits. 
They sing, recite poetry, and perform on musical instruments in 
public ; some wear the sacred thread, and claim to be fallen Brih- 
mans; 32 in number. 

Lower Castes. — Next in social posMon, and remarkable for their 
u: Uth, come the twenty-one trading castes, consisting of— (10) 
Adhbaniyas, 151a; (11) Agarwalas, 1011; (12) Agrihri, 113; 
(13) Bais Baniyis, 8; (14) Baniyis, 27,451 ; (15) Bamawars, 5729 ; 
(16) Bohras, 2t ; (17) Gurirs, 1643; (18) Jamanpuris, 78; (19) 
Kamalkalas, 26; (20) Kasarwinis, 2973; (21) Kasaudhans, 439; 
Kalh Baniyis. 512; (23) Mahuris, 2209; (24) Mirwirfs, 376 ; 
(25) Raunlyirs, 218; (26) Poddirs, 19; (27) Rastogis, 510; (a8) 
Nuniyirs, 1008; (29) Sariwaks, 34; (30) and Sindiiriyis, 1247. 
Amongst these, the Agarwilis hold the highest place. The Ba« 
Baniyis arc grain dealers ; Barnawirs, bankers ; Kasaudhans, spice 
dealers; Mirwiris, doth and cotton merchants. Their total number in 
1872 was 47,493. The trading castes arc followed at some disiam .- 
by the pastoral, agricultural, artisan castes, and castes employed in 
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preparing food and in penontl service :— (31) Goalis; a large caste 
north of the Ganges, who arc stock-masters, cattle-brecdcn;. herdv 
men, and preparers of dairy produce; '97.569 in number. (32) 
Garcris ; an up-country shepherd caste ; 447 1 in number. (33) Jats ; 
a pastoral caste of Hindustan ; 107 in number. (34) Halwiis ; con- 
fectioners ; 14,918 in number. (35) Kdndds; sweetmeat sellers; 
52,259 in number. (36) Bind; growers and sellers of /if* or betel, 
vesofa species of pepper plant: (37) Tdmbulis; sellers of betel- 
nut or sufdri as well as pdn ; they also deal in other articles. The 
number of these two castes in 1872 was 12,848. (38) Kaibarttas; 
agriculturists; 55 in number. (39) Koeris; the thief agricultural 
taste; 77,74' in number. (4o)Kunnfs; cultivators and domestic 
servants ; 33,029 in number. (41) Mill's ; gardeners and rultivators ; 
5360 in number. {42) Nagars ; a cultivating caste ; 7876 in number. 
(43) Sadgop; cultivators; 37 in number. (44) Dhinuks; mostly 
domestic servants; 113,524 in number. (45) Dhobds; washermen; 
15.772 in number. (46) Hajjdms (Ndpits) ; barbers; 27,020 in 
number. (47)Kdhdr>; palanquin bearers; 40,703 m number. (48) 
Harhis; carpenters; 29,152 in number. (49) Bhaskdrs; stone-cutters; 
57 in number. (50) Chhiju's ; cotton printers; 21 in number. (51) 
Churfhdrfs; bracelet makers; 3 in number. (52) Par/Is; tailors; 
5 in number. (53) Kansdris and Thatherds; workers in brass ; 3421 
in number. (54) Kumars ; potters; 20,361 in number. (55) Laheris; 
lac-workers and bracelet makers; 1995 in number. (56) Lobars, 
blacksmiths; 7179 in number. (57) Sonars; goldsmiths; 13,348 
in number. (58)Sunris; petty dealers and money lenders ; 26,703 
in number. (59) Tells ; oil pressersand oil sellers ; 52,765 in number. 
(60) Benaudiya-. ; pettj traders and money-lenders, also distillers 
and sellers of country liquor; 46 in number. (61) Dhaniyas; wool- 
carders; 773 in number. (62) Jogis; weavers; 246 in number. 

(63) Joldhls; cotton- weavers and agriculturists; 77 in number. 

(64) Patuas ; silk-reelcrs and spinners ; 480 in number. (65) Tinti* ; 
weavers; 86.202 in number. (66) Batars; day-labourers; 7 in 
number. (67) Beldars; labourers ; 16,676 in number. (68) Koris; 
road labourers; 3301 in number. (69) Nuniyas; preparers of salt- 
petre, who have now taken to other employments since the decline 
of that industry; 9218 in number. (70) Pairdghs or Paragirs; 
labourers and menial servants; 979 in ntiml>cr. (71) Klwdnfs ; 
fishermen; 54 in number. (72) Khatiks; sellers of vegetables, 
spices, onions, and chilies; 612 in number. (73) Turnhfe; fish- 
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mongers; 1881 in number. (74) Banpars ; fishermen and thieve* ; 
603 in number. (75) Bathuds; boating and fishing caste; 57 in 
number. (76) Gonris ; preparers of lime, also boatmen and fisher- 
men ; 13,441 in number. (77) Kallwats; boatmen; 37 in numlicr. 
(78) Kcuts; boatmen and fishermen; a portion follow husbandry ; 
3101 in number. (79) Maids; boatmen and fishermen ; 13,996 in 
number. (80) Murlydils; fishermen ; 609 in number. (81) Sura- 
hiyas; 7976 in number. (8s)Tiors; fishermen; 18,014 in number. 

Sfmi-HimdoBD CaSTKS.— A considerable number (8a to 116) of 
vagabond, scmi-Hinduizcd. and aboriginal castes closes the lilt 
The vagabond castes Dhckwihls, Dharhis. Galgaliyis, Khcltas, 
Kuririyis, Parwariyls, and Ramjanfs arc in some respects the lowest, 
though many of the two other divisions cannot be said to hold a turn fa 
less degraded position. They number 5476, and are mostly dancers, 
musicians, jugglers ; they also exhibit aniiii.iK.ind tattoo. Thesemi- 
Hinduixcd races to a large extent, and the aboriginals in a somewhat 
less degree, arc field - labourers and cultivators. The former arc 
Arakhs and Blhcliyis, Bagdis, Barfs, Biuris, Bhuiyas, Binds, Chains, 
Chimin, Doms, Dosidhs, Gangauntas, Harfs, Mahelfs, Mark: 
Mihtars, Mukcrfs, Musihars, Plsfs, Rijwlrs, with a total number 
of 337,017 persons. The aboriginals have been enumerated at a 
previous page, and are 31,672 in number. The foregoing list is ex- 
clusive of 876s persons of unknown or unspecified castes; 6 pcreons 
enumerated by nationality only ; and 5657 pereons of Hindu origin 
not recognising caste. 

Religious Division- of ihs People. — The great bulk of the 
population of Monghyr District are Hindus; the remainder being 
composed of Muhammadans, Christians, and hill people professing 
aboriginal faiths. The Hindus number 1,613,546, consisting of 
801,085 males, and 812,461 females, or 890 per cent, of the total 
population; proportion of Hindu males to total Hindu population. 
49 - 6 per cent. The memben of the Brahma Samaj, or reformed 
theistic sect of Hindus, are included in the Census Report with the 
general Hindu population, and there is no means of ascertaining their 
■ I iarat<; number. They form two communities in the District ; one 
at Monghyr, founded in 1867, and the other at Jamilpur, established 
in the following year. The Muhammadans of Monghyr Distxtl t 
number 87,378 males and 94,891 females; total. 182,269, or l0 ' I" ' 
cent, of the population : pro|>ortion of Muhammadan males to total 
Musalmin population, 479 percent. The Buddhists number 19 
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■ales and 15 females; total. ja. Some of the trading castes, | 
larfy members of the Agarrala aod Sarawak caste, are Jains ; but . 
they are not datrngokbed according to their religions persuasion. 
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monber. The Christians number 



616 males and 516 females; total, 1.142: proportion of males in total 
Christian population, 548 per cent. In 1 871 mere were 80 persons 
at Monghrr and 66 at Jamalpur a tt a ched to the Baptist Min^tm ; 

and 50 or 70 at Jamilpur memben of the Established C! 
c o mming of clerks, engine titters, and domestic servants. Native 
Christians are said to belong principally to the poorer classes, 
ami to be rather better off than the ordinary native* of the same 
position. It is observed that converts from the country villages 
almost invariably find their way to the towns and settle in thern. 
The rest of the population consuls of people professing various 
aboriginal beliefs, who arc classified in the Census Report under the 
name of ' others.' They consist of 7966 males and 8029 females ; 
total, 15.995. or 9 per cent, of the District population : proportion 
of males in the whole aboriginal population, 49 8 per cent. 

Division or tjik People into Town and Country-. — The 
population of the District is almost entirely rural. The Census 
Rejiort returns only seven towns as containing a population of five 
thousand souls or upwards, namely. Monghyr, population 59,698; 
Shaikhpuri, population 11.536; Jamilpur, population 10,453; 
Barhiya, population 10,405 ; Surajgarha, population 7935 ; Birbighi, 
population 6362; and Jaimii, population 5197. Details of the 
population of these towns are given in the table on the following page. 
'Hie city population does not furnish an undue proportion of the ordi- 
nary work of administration. The District Census Compilation thus 
classifies the villages and towns : — There arc 675 villages containing 
less than two hundred inhabitants; 752 with from two to five hundred 
inhabitants ; 564 with from five hundred to a thousand ; 3x9 small 
towns with from one to two thousand; 69 with from two to three 
thousand ; 37 with from three to four thousand ; 18 with from four 
to five thousand ; 10 with from five to six thousand ; 7 towns with 
from six to ten thousand ; 4 with from ten to fifteen thousand ; 1 with 
from fifteen to twenty thousand ; and t over fifty thousand in- 
habitants. The total number of towns or large villages containing 
upwards of two thousand inhabitants is 147. The following is an 
account of some of the chief towns, with their detailed population, 
etc, as ascertained by the Census of 1872. 
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Monghyr (Mdngir), situated on the south bank of Utc 
Ganges, in the Fiscal Division of the same name, in *j° 23' north lati- 
tude and 86° 31' east longitude, is the chief town and Adrninistr.itivi- 
Headquarter* of the I Ibtrii I It has been a place of considerable 
importance since the earliest days of the English occupation of these 
Provinces, although it did not become a Civil Station till 1812. 
The old Musalinin fort was first occupied by a regiment belong 
ing to the East India Company. At present it is a purely Civil 
Station, and is in some respects one of the most picturesque in Bch.ir 
or Bengal. It consists of two distinct portions,— the fort, within 
wflii b the public offices and residences of tin- I ; .urni>eans lie, and 
the native town, stretching away from the former eastward and 
southward along the river. The fort is formed by a great ram- 
part of earth enclosing a rocky eminence, which projects some 
ICC into the Ganges, and is faced with stone. It was probably 
at one time a strong fortification. Towards the north the river 
comes up to the walls and forms a defence on that side. Land- 
w.inls, a deep and wide ditch surrounds and protects it. On enter- 
ing from the railway station by the main gate, known as the Ml 
Danedza or Red Gate, Monghyr presents a very pretty appearance. 
The main road runs southward between two large tanks, behind 
each of whit h there arc low hills. On one of these is the Kama 
Cham house, the property of the Mahiriji of Viiianagram ; 
and on the other a fine building known as the palace of the 
Shah Sahib, and now the residence of the Collector, behind v. 
is the palace of Shujd Shah, the son of Akbar, which has been 
converted into a jaiL Between the hills lie the Government 
gardens, with trim hedges and neat wire fencing. Beyond tin 
nd usually on low eminences, are the houses of the other 
: ipeans. 

The origin of the name of Monghyr is very uncertain. 
the place was formerly called Madgalpiiri or Ma 
from its having been the abode and property of Madgal Miim. 
a hermit saint who lived in the early ages of the world. Anotha 
explanation, founded on the authority of the Harihansa, d< 
the name from a certain Madgal Rijd, one of the sons of Vi 
inttra, son of a Gadhi Rlji, who received this part of his bl 
dominions ; but when he lived, or who he was, there is no means 
of discovering. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that on an ins> 
tion, seven or eight centuries old, found at Monghyr, and perhaps 
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ancient than the Haribansa, the name is written Madgagfr.i 
or the hill of Madga, and not Madgalpdri or the abode of Madgal. 
Tin- existence, therefore, both of the saint and prince is w 
doubtful. The name is probably of a much more homely origin, xs 
madga is the Sanskrit word for a kind of pulse, the Phascolus mungo 
of Linnaeus. 

The earliest information we possess of any historical event in 
connection with Monghyr is derived from a copper tablet found 
within the fort about the year 1780. The date of the plate rtsell i 
a matter of much doubt. It contains a date which is differently 
intcrprctcd. referring to an era which is otherwise unknown. Sir 
William Jones read it as $$ Samvat, and considered that it referred 
to the era of Vikramiditya, and corresponded to 24 b.c. Mr. James 
I'rinsep was of opinion that the figures are equivalent to 123, while 
Captain Wilford made them out to be 132. On the whole, it 
probable that the era referred to is one peculiar to the Pil dynasty ; 
while there is good evidence that these kings flourished during the 
tenth and eleventh centuries after Christ, and that Deb Pil, the 
monarch directly mentioned, lived between 1052 and 1059 A.r>. 
It seems to have been set up to commemorate a great meeting of 
the princes ami armies subject to the Pil kings of Patni, in the 
reign of Deb Pil, the third sovereign of the dynasty. It docs not 
mention that there was any town or fort at Monghyr, but merely 
relates that the king em •. imped on the spot, and constructed a bridge 
of boats across the Ganges; that his QUBtberlas elephants (tokened 
the face of the earth, whilst the dust from the feet of the horses of 
the princes of the north spread darkness all round ; and so many 
were the chief* and rulers of every part of the earth who came to 
pay their homage, that the earth sank beneath the weight of the 
myriads of their attendants. 

The following account of the history of Monghyr since the Musal- 
min conquest is duiltd in put from a note kindly furnished to me by 
Mr. Hlochmann, M.A., principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, who has 
collected the information from various Muhammadan chroniclers : — 
When Muhammad Bakhtyir Khiljt, in a.d. 1195, advanced from 
his Jdgir lands near fort Chanar, and attacked and took the town 
of Bchar, Monghyr is not stated to have offered resistance. After 
the conquest, Behar was the seat of the Muhammadan Governors, and 
Monghyr seems to have been the second town in Southern Behar. It 
shared, of course, the fate of the Province, which was attached to 
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Bengal tiD a.d. ijjo, when Muhammad Tughbtk annexed it 
DehlL From a.d. 1397 it belonged to the kingdom of 
After the time of Buhliil Lodi, it was chiefly in the hands 
chiefs. About A.n. 1494, however, the Afghans seem to have sub- 
mitted to Sahan Husiin Shah, king of Bengal ; and the historians 
tell us that Prince Dinyil. son of Husiin Shih, met Sultan Sckaodra 
Lodi of Dehli near Behar, in the year a.d. 1409, when the Province 
was formally acknowledged to belong to Bengal Stewart, in 
History of Bengal, gives a different account of this transaction. 
states that two noblemen, 00 the part of Sekandra, met the Prince ta 
the town of Birh, and concluded a treaty, the terms of which 
that the Emperor should retain Behar, Tirhut, and Sarfcar 
provided he did not invade Bengal Prince Dinyil appears 
have been the governor of Eastern Behar on the part of 
father. He repaired the fortifications of Monghyr, and built, 
A.D. 1497, the vault over the shrine of Shih Nafah, the Muham- 
madan patron of the town. This is shown by an inscription put 
up by Dinyil on the eastern wall of the dargd or shrine of the 
saint, which lies on an elevated spot, reached by a flight of steps, 
near the old wall of the town. At the foot there are many tombs 
in a dilapidated state. The khidims of the dargd say that when 
the fortifications were being repaired, Dinyil dreamed that a 
grave near the wall emitted a smell of musk. The grave was dis- 
covered, and the Prince built a vault over it, for the tenant of the 
tomb was clearly a saint. From this circumstance, the saint up to 
this day is called Shah Nafah, from the Persian ndfah, a pod of 
musk. 

In 1 521 Nasrat Shih, or, as he is better known. .hih, 

broke the above-mentioned treaty and invaded Tirhut, making 
son-in-law, Makhdrim Alum, governor, and stationing him at Hijipur. 
After this period Monghyr became the headquarters of the Behar 
army of the Bengal kings, and was for a considerable lime under 
the command of Kutab Khan, a general of high repute, whose 
defeat by Shcr Shah in a.d. 1533 was the first great success of 
that chief in the struggles which afterwards placed him on the 
throne of Dchli. 

Under Shci Shih, Monghyr was the scene of a fight between the 
Afghans and the Emperor Humiyun, who was on his retreat from 
Hi ng.U. In this engagement, Duavntf Khin, son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, and ancestor of the renowned Khan Jahan Lodi in the 
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of Shih Jahin, mi captured by Shcr Shih. From a.d. 1545 ut 
find Monghyr mentioned as in the possession of Miyin Sola 
an Afghin of the Kararini tribe, who held South Bchar for Islim 
Shih, son of Sher Shall. Under Islira Shih's successor, Muhammad 
Adil Shall, Sulaimin, with the view of securing independence, entered 
into an alliance with liah.idur Shih, King of Bengal ; and when Adil 
Shih, or Adli, as he is generally called, retired before the advancing 
army of Akbar, Bahidur Shih and Sulaimin attacked him near 
SiSrajgarha, west of Monghyr, and defeated and killed him (a.d. 1557). 
In a.d. 1563, Sulaimin became ruler of Bengal and Behar, but at 
knowledged the suzerainty of Akbtr. Hi v.... rk ia the 

beginning of a.d. 1573, by his second son, Diiid Shih, who refused 
to pay tribute to the Mughul Emperor. Akbar, therefore, in a.d. 
1574, invaded Bchar and conquered it. Soon after, in A.D. 1580, 
the great Bengal military revolt commenced, and Monghyr was for 
a long time the point d'appui of Akbar's officers in their expeditions 
against the rebels. Todar Mall, for example, occupied Monghyr for 
a long time, and held in check the rebel army of 30,000 horse, who, 
in their advance on Behar, were encamped at Bhigalpur, till, by 
his influence with the Hindu zaminddrs, he lud Bopped all tin ir 
and forced them to disperse. He also repaired the 
fortifications. 

When Sultin Shuji, the second son of Shih Jaliin, on hearing 
of the dangerous illne father in a.d. 1657, mixed the 

standard of revolt and claimed the imperial throne, Monghyr formed 
the 1 (iitrc- from which he directed his preparations, and to which he 
retired after his defeat in the following year at Bahidurpur, near 
Benares, by Sulaimin, the son of Diri Shukoh. Tin 
MonghjT held out against the victor, till he was summoned back to 
Agra to assist his father against Aurangzcb. In 1659, Monghyr 
1 afforded Shuji shelter after his defeat at Kudwa by Aurangzcb. 
till Mir Jumli turned his position by sending troops through the 
Shcrghitt passes, and forced him to retire on Rajin.ih.il. 

Concerning the position of Monghyr as chief town of a tsrkdr, we 
have a few references in the Ain-i-Akbari, which gives Todar Mill'; 
rent-roll. According to it, sark&r Monghyr consisted of 31 mahals 
or pargands, paying a revenue of 109,615,981 dims, — 40 ddms being 
equal tQ one Akbarshihi rupee, — and furnishing si so horse and 50,000 
foot soldiers. These numbers, however, arc perhaps nominal rather 
than real, for south of Monghyr the country was mostly in the b 
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t ( t-->„ whiht on his way from Bengal to Mecca. 

Monghyr afterwards became a place of importance, in consequent 
of Mir K&>im selecting it as his capital when he began to meditai 
driving the Kngiish out of Bengal. The trade in firearms, for whic 
the town has since continued remarkable, dates from that time, a 
Gurghin or Gregory Khin, once an Armenian cloth merchant t 
Ispahan, Mir Kisim's favourite general, established an arsenal in th 
fort. It continued to hold its preeminence till the final defeat 1 
the Subahddr at Udanala in October 1 763. A spot on the river sid 
of the fort is still pointed out, where the two wealthy bankers, th 
S«tts, were murdered on suspicion of their favouring the EnglLsf 
They were thrown from a high tower into the Ganges, shortly befoi 
the members of Council, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Hay, and Mr. Lushingtoi 
were shot down by Samru at Patna. 
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Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives the following account of the origin 
of the shrine of Chandisthan, near Monghyr : — ' At Vikramchandi is 
a hole in a rock sacred to Chandi, the gr,fm-tk6atJ of the place, 
covered by a small building of brick. This goddess was courted by 
two of the most powerful sovereigns of Indi.i. Vikram and Kama, 
who arc here considered as having been contemporary. Kama, in 
order to procure her favour, hit upon the happy expedient of 
tormenting himself by a daily immersion of his body in boiling 
gU; and by this means he every day procured one and a quarter 
mans of gold, which he distributed to the poor. Vikram, jealous of 
Mil h favour shown to a neighbouring king, came in disguise, and, 
entering the service of Kama, found out the manner in which his 
rival worshipped. He then determined to excel, which he accord- 
ingly did by slicing his skin in various places, and, having offered 
his Mood to the goddess, he gave himself exquisite torment by 
filling the gashes with salt and spices; after all which, he went into 
the bath of his rival. Such a gallant worshipper obtained the 
decided favour of the goddess, who has ever since been called 
Vikram-Chandi.' 

The principal family now resident in the town is that of the Shah 
Sahib, whose palatial residence I have before mentioned. I have 
obtained a full account of the family, drawn up by one of its mem- 
l>ers, and give it in full, as an interesting instance of the manner in 
which the Musalmdns of Western Asia took their place amongst 
Indian landholders, and as a specimen of native history written by a 
native : — 

' The family history begins with Haxrat Maulina" Shan Mustafa 
Soli, a man of learning and the highest respectability ; he was a 
native of Seistin, a town of Persia. The fame of his vast learning 
and the high distinction in which he was held reached the court of 
the Emperor Jalal-ud din Akbar. He was invited to the Emperor's 
palace in Dehli ; valuable presents, in the shape of khildts, were 
given to him, in addition to an extensive j'dgir. He was principally 
employed in imparting education, but this was not the only thing 
he had to do ; he was always consulted on political matters, and his 
opinion was not merely asked for, but was followed. When the 
Afghans revolted in Bengal and Bchar, Muhammad Munim Khin 
went forth with a large army to subdue them; but, seeing the 
superiority of their numbers, he asked the Emperor to come out in 
person. The Emperor visited the east, accompanied by a large body 
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of armed men, amongst whom Shah Mustafi Son" distinguished him 
self; he was valiant, and possessed peculiar powers in the field <>l 
battle. While in the cast, he heard the peat name of Hazrat Shih 
Aladid Arafln, who was a man celebrated for piety. Mustafi Sofi 
wished much to meet this holy man. and abandoned all ambition 
for wealth and honour. His intentions were communicated to the 
Emperor, who, a* well as Muhammad Munim Khin, were impor- 
tunate for the Sofi to continue with them, offering him grants and 
high honour;. The Sofi took neither the one nor the other, but 
came down to Monghyr to meet the renown' OS devotee. 

The meeting of Sofi with Hazrat Shdh Aladdd Arafln was one of 
considerable and respectful ceremony. He kissed the H.izrars feet, 
lad atked him B question in Arabic. The Hazrat at once under- 
stood him, and looking at him, the Sofi became insensible. Shih 
Mustafi Sofi revived in n minute, and thenceforward became the 
disciple of the Hazrat, whom he vcn< 

The great Aladid convened a meeting of respectable men, and 
in their presence made him Sijdda Nishin, by dressing his heai; 
a turban, and presenting him with rosaries, etc. Mustafa Sofi died 
on the 4th day of Zilhij, 1050 Hijra, and his remains were interred 
in Dilawarpur. Shdh Sharif-ud-din Ghsus, his son, succeeded him; 
he walked in the footsteps of his father, and was remarkable for his 
1 ii arity and kind feeling for the poor. The Emperor Aurangzeb 

Bgfr heard of his renown, and made him extensive prest: 
land and money. He hesitated much to accept the daily alio 
fixed for him by the Emperor ; compliance, however, r-.roxds 

accorded, with the view to relieve the poor. He died on th 
day of the Muharram, 1070 Hijra He left one son, Shih Tijudln 
Ghana, who inherited all the good qualities of the father." Then 
comes a detailed genealogical account of the heads of the family 
down to the present day. 

In 181 1, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton estimated the population ol 
Monghyr to be 30,000 souls. In 1869, the experimental Census 
>scd the following results :— Number of houses, 13.179. Pope 
lation — males 16,450, females 17.531 ; total 53,981 : avenge 
number of souls per house, 409. The regular Census of 
showed a still further increase of the population. The results then 
ascertained were as follow : — Hindus— males 21,780, females 23,2 to; 
total 44,990. Muhammadans— males 6773, females 7573 ; total 
14.346. Buddhists — males 18, females 15 ; total 33. Christians — 
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males 128, females 177; total 305. 'Others' — males 9, females 
15 ; total 24. Total of all denominations— males 28,708, females 
30,990; grand total 59,698. In 1874-75 the gross municipal 
income amounted to ,£3139, 185. od., and the gross municipal 
expenditure to ^3317, tos. od.; rate of municipal taxation, about 
4 inndi 7 pies or 6|d. per head of the population. The Collector 
has supplied me with the following additional information concern- 
ing municipal affairs in Monghyr in 1S74-75. There mm sixteen 
members of the Municipal Board, of whom six were official 
tan non-officials, nine were Europeans and seven natives. The 
number of .sittinx-s held during the year was twenty five. The 
Ixdance at the close of the preceding year, 1873-74, was ^nS2. 
14s. oil. During the year, the tax on houses, lands, and buildings 
Ittoed ,£1487, 14s. od. ; the tax on horses, carriages, and carts, 
including registration fees, ,£239, 16s. od. ; the proceeds of the 
1 .utlc pound, .£34; tolls and ferries, ^750 ; rent of land belonging 
to the municipality, .£21, 18s. od. ; rent of the municipal bdtdr, 
£17, 2». od. ; lines levied under the municipal law, ^39; whilst 
Other sources gave ^550, 8s. od. : total income, ^3139, «8s. od. 
The income of the previous year, 1873-74, had been ,£3587, 6s. od. ; 
and the average income of the three preceding years, ^3141, 8s. od. 
The expenditure on police was jC9S9i 16s. od. ; on conservancy, 
^406, 4s. od. ; in paying the salaries of municipal establishment. 
^451, 16s. od.; on the repair of roads, ^814, 4s. od. ; on buildings, 
jCzoi, 4s. od. ; mi Othet works of public utility, including lighting, 
.£109, 6s. od. ; miscellaneous expenses, ^375. Total expenditure, 
^3317, 10s. od. ; leaving a balance in hand at the close of the ycar 
of ^1005, 2S. od. 

JaKUT, situated within the Fiscal Division of the same name, in 
24 55' 30" north latitude and 86° 15' 5i"cast longitude, is principally 
important as the headquarters of the Jamiil Subdivision. It stands on 
the left bank of the river Keul, and at a distance of about five miles 
to the south-west of the Jamui station on the chord line of the 
East India Railway, with which it is connoted I y an unmetalled 
road. The town consists for the most part of one long street, form- 
ing a continuation of the railway road for a distance of nearly two 
miles; on either side of this street lie the shops and dwellm 
the grain merchants and slu (.keepers, who, with their families and 
servants, form the bulk of the population. From this wide street 
minor roads branch out at right angles, leading to the non-trading 
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parts of the town and the residences of the native civil functionaries, 
court pleaders, and attorneys. Although lying within the great 
alluvial rice plain which the Ganges has formed, the town share* 
in the declination of the country from the Chakii and Hazaribagh 
plateau northwards. This circumstance, and the proximity of the 
Keul, afford a perfect drainage, and render it one of the healthiest 
places in the District. On approaching Jamiii from the railway sta- 
tion, the first public building met with is the Subdivisions! office and 
Magistrate's residence, — masonry buildings of the ordinary standard 
plan. On the opposite side of the road is the murtsif's office. 
About a quarter of a mile within the town, on a clear open Space. 
stands the police station. Immediately behind it a new masonry 
lock-up has been built ; behind this, again, the charitable dispensary. 
which was completed in 1874. The latter is a fairly good building 
of its kind. The inner walls are of sun-dried bricks, resting on a 
foundation of masonry. It lias a verandah on all four sides, sop- 
ported by masonry pillars, the whole l>eing covered by a tiled roof. 
Below the tiles, several inches of thatch serve to moderate tbt 
of the sun. About a hundred yards farther is the Anglo-vcrnaculir 
school, also lately built, in much the same style as the dispensary. 
At the western extremity of the town stand the opium office, the 
giinjd stores, and the distiller)-. The private buildings and shops 
of the town almost uniformly consist of mud houses, with riled 
roofs. The few exceptions have walls made of small burnt bricks 
set in mud. The trade with places outside the S >n consists 

in exports mainly of mahui flower upward by rail to Patni for 
distillation, and mahui oil ; downwards by rail to Bengal and Cal- 
cutta are sent mahuA oil, buffalo ghl, shellac, oil-seeds, wheat, grain, 
and gur or molasses. The imports by rail are cotton from Mir/ipur. 
tobacco from Patni, and piece-goods and metal vessels from Cal 
cutta. Apart from the line of rail, the trade is carried chiefly by 
pack-bullocks. The roads are all unmetailed. One of the principal 
lion runs to the railway station, crossing the Kocl and Anjini 
rivers. It is then continued eastward by an unbridged newly-con- 
structed famine road through Gangta to Kharakpur, and thence con- 
nected by a metalled road with the loop line of railway at Bariarpur. 
The above rivers rise in the hills to the south, and after heavy rains 
liccome violent torrents, cutting off, sometimes for several days, 
direct communication with the railway. In that case the nearest 
way to the line is along the road to Lakhisar.if. by which means the 
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Keul is avoided. This road is twenty miles long, and bridged 
throughout, but unmctallcd. A country road passes southwards 
to join the Hazdribagh Grand Trunk Road. Newly constructed 
unbridged (amine roads run to Sekandrd, and thence westwards, 
connecting the Subdivision with the Gayd roads and the valley of 
the Sakra, and passing from the Haxaribagh Grand Trunk Road 
to Patna through Gaya. 

The town itself, which is a growth of late years, has no traditions 
and few antiquities. At its southern extremity there are the remains 
of an old fort near the village of Dudupa. Jamiii was one of the 
places of which the population was enumerated at the time of the 
experimental Census of 1869, with the following results: -Number 
of houses, 2672. Papulation— mda 2374, females 2245 ; total 4619: 
average number of inmates per house, 173. In 1872 the regular 
Census showed that the population had increased, the number being 
returned as under : — Hindus — males 1852, females 1927 ; total 3779. 
Muhammadans — males 758, females 659 ; total 1417. Christians 
1 male. Total of all denominations — males 261 1, females 2586; 
grand total 5197. 

Guhiauk, situated within the Fiscal Division of the same name, 
in 24 51' north latitude, and 86* 14' 31* east longitude, is interesting 
as the scat of one of the oldest of the noble families of Bchar. 
Like Bausi in Bhdgalpur, Gidhaur is the site of one of the deserted 
towns EMI with along the hill frontier. In the neighbourhood are 
the ruins of an old castle of considerable sue, built of great blocks 
of stone without any kind of mortar, and entered by four gates, 
called after the elephant, the horse, and the camel, and on the cast 
side after the great god Mahideo. Its erection is often attributed 
to Sher Shih : but it is probably ot much earlier origin, although 
it may have been rq>aired by that prime during his war with the 
limperor Humiyun. 

The following account of the RAjput family that takes its title 
from Gidhaur, and is now represented by the Mahiriji Sir Jal 
Mangal Sinh, K.C.S.I., has been supplied to me by the Collector 
of Monghyr. The founder of the family was Bir Vikram Sinh, a 
Kshattriya, or rather Rajput, of the Chandrabansi or lunar sept. 
The earliest account of his ancestors represents them as holding a 
small estate called Mohaba, in Bandcl-khand, from which they 
were driven out, seemingly by the Muhammadans, in the eleventh 
century. They settled at Bardt, a town within the present limits 
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:i Rewsi. and becue mas t e r s cc a considerable principality. In 
tie year 4-4 2.5. • i~^ 1 :£■* . Bet VTknra Sinh, die younger brother 
-:: tie Ri;i :c Bardu scccctzauied by a large retinue, set out on a 
pugriruage to tie sir-Ire cf Eaidyari± at Deogarh, in the present 
District :i tie Souril Pxrgiuis. Tie god b said to have shown 
i:ut sre-rial £lt:ct. appearing to bin and bidding him seize on the 
surrounding cccn=r. I: is rn-tre probable that he had observed 
tie ur.-xurike ciaracter cf tie aboriginal Kshetauris, and used 
tiis pi: us fraud sa crrer an act of usjustiuable aggression. With 
Eir Ylkrara tie Gidiaur pt"*t begirs. azd now after twenty-two 
generations it is still wealthy and influential Puran Mall, the 
r.ittti Riji. built tie great temple of Baidyanam, and in the 
Sanscrit s.'.ii cr Terse inscribed on the top of the inner door of 
tie sanctuary, he is called urr /afc* or king of men, a tide that 
-ears witness to the position of the family several centuries ago 
Diiaa Sinh. tie fourteenth Raji, received distinguished honours 
from the Musalutin Government, and the title of Raja was con- 
r.rraed to hira by a farmdn of the Emperor Shah Jahan, which still 
exists. beari=g date the 21st Rajab ic6S A.H., corresponding to 
a-d. 165 1. When the English assumed the government of Bengal 
and Behar, Raja Gopil Sinh. the nineteenth in succession, was 
for a rime deprived of his estates, but soon after recovered pos- 
session. A fresh sjkoJ. conferring the title of Rajd as an here- 
ditary distinction, received the seal of the Viceroy on the nth 
January 1856. This honour was conferred in consequence of the 
loyal exertions of )ii Mangal Sinh in the Santal Rebellion of 1853, 
and subsequently during the Mutiny. It was afterwards considered 
that this was an inadequate reward for these services, and in 1865 
he was created a Maharaja for life, and in the following year was 
invested with the insignia of a Knight-Commander of the Star of 
India. A considerable estate or j'Jgir, free of revenue, was also 
granted to him and his descendants for ever. At the present time 
Sir Jaf Mangal has retired from public life, and has made over to 
his eldest son, the Jubaraj Seoprasad Sinh, the management of his 
property. 

Jamalpur, a township in the Monghyr Fiscal Division, situated 
in 25* 18' 45* north latitude, and 86" 32' 1" east longitude, is 
principally remarkable as containing the largest iron workshops in 
India. They are the property of the East India Railway, and 
cover an area of about 30 acres. The town lies about six miles 
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ue south of Monghyr, ami is for the Indian plains a considerable 
European settlement. It is built in the form of a rectangle lying 
north and south, one-third of its area to the south being occupied 
by the workshops. The remainder, which is nearly a perfect 
square, contains the houses of the European overseers of different 
grades. The large European population has rendered necessary 
the establishment of a slaughter-house, which yielded in 1874-75 
a revenue of £i\, 16s. ocl., and tost ^3, 5s. njd. in repairs. 
The report of the Medical Officer of the station, dated the 31st 
December 1874, gives a favourable account of its health. 'The 
half-year now ended has been exceptionally healthy. No epidemic 
has visited toil station, and the health of the company's employe's, 
as well u that of their families, has Iwen better during thcK lM 
six months than during any six months of previous years, so far as 
I can judge from office records. There was an outbreak of cholera 
and fever here in July. The origin of these diseases was traced 
to defective drainage, and the malaria rising from pools of stagnant 
water. It was also discovered that some of the villagers 
the water in these hollows, converted into temporary tanks by the 
heavy rains, for cooking purposes, rather than be at the trouble to 
go a couple of hundred yards for their supply. Every hollow was 
tilled up, and the ditches cleaned. In a few days both cholera 
and fever subsided, and the villagers have enjoyed good health 
from that day to this. Sanitation is receiving much attention, the 
budget estimate for 1875-76 amounting to £4,00.' The railway 
workshops give employment to about 3000 labourers, and 150 
enginei are usually in the shops, of which 60 are actually undergoing 
repair. The Company does its work through a number of native 
middlemen, who arc paid by the piece. The works have attracted 
the best iron-smiths from many parts of Behar. In the Statu 
Account of Pumiah I have mentioned that the resident planters 
account for the scarcity of skilled smiths by the fact of their having 
left the District to go to the Jamalpur workshops. 

In 1869 the experimental Census showed the following results: 
Number of houses, 2326; Population — males 43 1 5, females 
3062 — total 7377 ; average number of inmates per house, 3*1 7. 
1 h, regular Census of 187* showed that the population had greatly 
increased in the three following years. The results then ascer- 
tained were: Hindus— males 4141, females 3179 — total 7320 
Muharnmadans — males 1367, females 1148 — total 2515; Chris 
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tians — male* 367, females 251 — total 618; total of all denomina 
lions — males 5875, females 4578 — total 10,453. 

Jamalpur has been constituted a township under Act III. of 
1864. In the year 1874-75 the following amounts were collected 
under the provisions of that law, and dispensed for municipal 
purposes. Receipts: (1) house tax on the premises of the East 
India Railway Company, ,£934; (a) house tax on the native 
town, .£3*4. «8s. 1 1 jd. ; (3) horse and carriage ux, .£618, is. od. ; 
(4) municipal fines. ,£9, 16s. 3d. ; (5) miscellaneous, ;£82, 5s. 
6^d. Total, including a balance of .£120, 19s. 4jd. from the 
previous year, ^1523, 17s. ijd. Expenditure: (t) office estab- 
lishment, ,£148, 13s. 5$d. ; (2) office rent. ,£26, 8s. od. ; {3) con- 
tingent charges, ,£31, 18s. o|d. ; (4) conservancy establishment. 
.£331, is. 9d. ; (5) police establishment and contingent charges, 
,£321, 16s. njd. ; (6) cemetery establishment, ,£42, us. od. ; (7) 
pound establishment, ,£9, 12s. od. ; (8) salary of vaci ma tor, ,£9 ; 
(9) printing charges, ,£8, 8s. 6d. ; (10) survey charges, ,£21, 15^ 
10W. ; (11) watering charges, ,£9, 12s. od. ; (12) land rent, j£ii. 
7s. lojd. ; (13) reward for killing snakes and dogs, ,£15 ; and (14) 
miscellaneous, ,£227, 2s. lojd. There was also an expenditure 
of .£164, 15s. 9$d. for filling up some old tanks, the malaria from 
which was supposed to have aggravated an outbreak of cholera 
that occurred during the year. The total expenditure of the year, 
therefore, was ,£1379, 4-s. ijd., leaving a balance on the 1st April 
•*75 of j£i44. « 2 s- njd., to which must be added .£101 
ijd. arrears of previous years realized during 1874-75, giving a 
total balance of ^245, 14s. ifd. The Collector returns the 
income for each of the past seven years as follows:— 1868-69, 
.£1274,0*. 4J&; 1869-70, .£1382, 10s. nd. ; 1870-71, .£1689, 
os. 7jd. ; 1871-72, ,£1668, os. 6Jd. ; 1872-73, .£1615, 10s. 8Jd. ; 

'873-74. j£«S79. '9«- 4<J- J '874-75. .£'646, 8s. 2$d. 

Tiik Hot Springs of Sitakund and Rishikund must be men- 
tioned amongst the remarkable places of Monghyr District. The 
best account of them is that given by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, 
from which I have condensed the following paragraphs : — The SitA 
kimd spring is situated about five miles cast from the town of 
Monghyr, and is confined within a brick cistern. Near it. 
within the same enclosure, are four other tanks similar to it, es 
that they contain cold water. These latter are dirty and stagnant, 
and form a great contrast to the clear water of the Sitakund. They 
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are named the well* of Rdm, I.aksimi.in. Bliurat, and Satrughan, 
after the husband of Siti and his three brothers. No mention is 
made of this place in the Rdmdyana of Valmiki ; but the priests say 
tli at an account is given of it in the Kurma Purana, a part of the 
eighteen books alleged to have been written by Vyas. Rdm, after 
having killed Rdvan, king of Lanka, was haunted by the constant 
appearance of that prince, who, although a rdiskasa or demon, was 
a very holy Brahman, and on account of his piety was served by 
the gods as his menial servants. In order to expiate his crime, 
Rdm set out, according to Hindu custom, to travel from shrine to 
shrine till the deities might have pity on him. In his wanderings, 
he and his wife and brothers came to Kashtdhardnf, where they 
knew all the gods would be assembled to bathe, and here he at 
last obtained forgiveness. But the gods, who had condoned his 
offence and accepted of fruit from him and his brothers, rejected 
the offering of Sitd, alleging that they suspected her of having lieen 
unfaithful to her husband when she had been in the power of 
Rdvan. She had once already allayed the jealousy of her husband 
by passing through a fiery ordeal, but the gods now determined thai 
she should undergo another before they would eat from her hand. 
To prove her purity, she threw herself into a liery pit, and as she 
1., u.i I hum athed from its flames, a pure and limpid stream leaped 
from their midst. 

The scene of this miracle became the holy shrine we are describing. 
The officiating priests are Maithila Brdhmans. Most of the 30,000 
people who annually bathe at Kashtdhardni repair aftenv.ml. to 
Sitdkund. and worship there; and on the birthday of Rdm about 
1000 people assemble to celebrate the memory of that event, i 
sides, vast numbers of travellers from curiosity and pilgrims through 
religious motives resort hither, so that the offerings arc consider- 
able ; but they are divided among so many, that in general the 
Brdhmans of die place seem a needy body of men. The spring is 
situated in a plain near the Ganges, throughout which at short (lis 
nines are scattered small rocky hills of quartz or siucious homstonc. 
The stones from which the hot water issues are of the same nature, 
but seemingly all detached pieces. The cistem is about eighteen 
feet square, so that one cannot judge so well of its nature as in the 
places that will be afterwards mentioned. It does not appear to 
differ from the others in any material respect, except that it is at a 
little distance from any hill, whilst all the others issue from the foot of 
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some rocky eminence. Air bubbles arc constantly rising from different 
parts of the bottom of the tank, many issuing together with irregular 
intervals liefore the next explonoa. Nw: where they 
water is always hottest. 1 >r. Buchanan Hamilton visited this s] 
on the 7th April, a little after sunrise. The thermometer in the 
■it stood at 68" Falir. ; and in the hottest part of the reservoir, 
where many air bubbles escaped, it rose to 130 . TJic pri 
that about eight days before it had become cooler, and tliat the heat 
irould ptiat&y dimtaStb until the commencement of the rainy 

season, — a statement that seems to have been pri> :bsoqucnt 

observations. He visited the spring again on the 20th April, at sun- 
set, the wind having been all day hot and dry; the thcrmomct 
the air stood at 84°, in the well it marked 122". On the 28th April, 
a little after sunset, when the wind was blowing strong from 
the east, but fflMBOt dry, the thermometer in the air was 90°; in the 
well it only rose to 92'. The water still continued clear ; but soon 
alter, owing to the reduction of the heat, and the natives being in 
consequence able to bathe in the well, the water became very dirty. 
In the beginning of July, on the commencement of the rainy season, 
the water, in consequence of a return of heat, became again tin 
and on the 2tst of that month, the thermometer at sunset, « 
stood in the air at 90*, in the water showed 132 of heat. On 
the evening of the 21st September, the thermometer stood in the 
air at 88', in the cistern at 138", and the number of air bubble* had 
very evidently increased. 

Aliniit five or six miles from Sitakund, at the western foot of the 
ridge running south from Munghyr, at a village called Uhurk.i 
Mi oad lint spring, which rise* from three sources, that unite in one 
pool. Two of these come from under a rock of red and grey rode 
jasper, and arc not accompanied by air bubbles ; the third rises at 
a little distance, with numerous air bubbles. On the 9th April, in 
the morning, the thermometer in all the three sources rose to 1 1 2'. 

The third hot spring is at Rishikund, about a mile south from the 
last, and at the fool of the same hill. It has been made a place of wor- 
ship, and a reservoir has been built to collect the water into one pooL 
This is about 140 feet square; but the springs arc unable to heat 
so large a body of water so as to prevent vegetation or bathing. 
The pool, therefore, especially on the side most remote from the 
sources, is overgrown with .iqu.it i<- plants. The bottom of the pool 
is in some places sandy, in others rocky ; and the water seei 
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ill along the western side from different crevices in the rock. 
The air bubbles rise from the whole extent of the pool near the hill, 
fox :i space of about thirty feet wide and one hundred and forty feet 
long ; and had the reservoir been confined to this extent, its heat 

» would have kept it clean. Where the air bubbles issue from among 
sand, they form a sni:ill cavity like a crater. On the morning of 8th 
April, the thermometer in the air stood at 73"; in the water win 
issued from the crevice of a rock it rose to no', and in one of the 
craters to tia". 
About fifteen or sixteen miles south from Rishikund are the hot 
springs of Bhfmbahdh, by far the finest in the District. They 
from the bottom of a small detached hill DO its east side, and at 

fsuch a small distance from the Man river thai they may lie con- 
itdefedoneol Itl KMUCes, The hill from which they issue is situ- 
•ted east from the great irregular central mass of the Monghyr hills. 
and is called MahjJdco. It consists, so far as can be seen, of quart* 
or silicious hornstonc. The hot water issues from four different 
places at some distance from each other, and at each place 
from many crevices of the rock, and from between various loose 
stones with which the ground i- 1 Owed Esi li of these four sources 
is much more considerable than the Sitikund spring, and many air 
bubbles accompany the water, which is limpid and tasteless, ' but 
evidently contains earthy matter, as the stones from which the very 
hottest parts issue are encrusted with a tufaceous deposition, which 
very much resemble-; calcareous tufa, but does not effervesce with 
nitric, acid, unless the separation of a few globules of air, on its first 
immersion, can be considered as such.' The thermometer, on the 
morning of the 11st March, in most of the sources stood at 144*, 
but when immersed in place* where many air bubbles issued, it rose 
to 150*. The water of the Man river, MB the springs, is somewhat 
hotter than the atmosphere, fa the air, about eight o" clock in the 
morning of the above-mentioned day, it stood at 76*, in the river it 
rose to 81*. In one place of the stream Dr. Buchanan Hamilton 
observed some air bubbles rising, and there, although the stream is 
of considerable size, the thermometer rose to 98*. 

The fiftli hot spring is at Mabiip.ih.ir, about seven miles east and 
north from Hhimbindh, and forms the source of the Anjahd river. 
It is not so large as any of the Bhfrabrfndh springs, but far exceeds 
all of the Other hot springs already described It issues from the 
bottom of MalnipabaV, a part of the central cluster of the Monghyr 
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hills. A space of about twenty yards in length and twenty feet in 
width is covered with fragments of rock, under which the water may 
be heard running, and in some places seen through the ex. 
until it comes to the lower side, and forms into little streams that 
soon unite. The stone from among which the water issue 
kind of jasper of a horny colour, stained with red. On the aid 
March, at sunrise, the thermometer in the airl>eing at 6a* on being 
placed on the stones rose to 8o e ; on being immersed in the water 
flowing among the stones, it rose to 146° ; and on being placed in a 
crevice of the rock from whence the water issued accompanied by 
air bubbles, it marked 150°, which at all the springs is probably the 
maximum of the heat. AIkjui twenty yards from the hot springs is 
a bed of calcareous tufa, such as has been already mentioned. On 
pulling out a stone that hail been surrounded by this concretion. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton found it warm, although perfectly dry ; and 
the thermometer, on being placed in the cavity, rose to 90.* 

Vii.iju.k Institutions. — The Collector in 1874 reported that 
the following village officials were found in the District of Monghyr 
— (1) pahfdriti (1) gumdihtds ; (3) navasinJds ; (4) tordJiiJs , 
(5) badhwdrat ; (6) tdlis ; (7) amins ; (8) kdndis ; (9) kumdn ; 
(10) mukaddams; and (1 \)jtth rayats. The following short descrip- 
tion of each is derived from, his report, and represents the present 
position of these officers : — 

The Patwari was formerly one of the principal officers of the 
kdnungrfi staff, and as such a subordinate official of Government. 
His chief duty was to check the proceedings of the farmers of the 
revenue ; at the same time he was the repository of nil information 
concerning the village lands, their crops, and boundaries. He now 
keeps the rent-roll of the village, and is in fact the village accoun 
Where there is no gumdshtd, he collects the rents also, and is tx 
not infrequently employed in the measurement of lands, etc. In 
short, he is expected to do whatever the tamindir tells him, his 
position as a Government official l>cing almost entirely lost. He 
receives a salary of Rs. 3 per mensem, beside;; a small quantity 
of grain from every rayat at harvest-time, which gratuity is called 
mdngan. Regulation xii. of 1817, relating to fatwdris, is almost a 
dead letter i" Monghyr. The appointment of this officer is but 
rarely reported to the Government, and no other provision of the law 
is ever followed. The District Register shows the total number of 
fatwdrls appointed during the past forty-four years to be 1574; but 
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probably many of these are dead or have resigned, and there is 
nothing to show their fOJUCX number at the present day. Ordinarily, 
there is a falwdri to each estate, but where the estate is large or 
divided among several sharers, there may be more than one ; on 
the other hand, where there are several small adjoining estates 
under one proprietor, one patwdri is considered sufficient for ull. 
They appear to be invariably selected from the Kayasth caste, nd 
are usually intelligent men, and powerful for good or evil, as they 
are still considered great authorities in all matters relating to the 
villages with which they are connected. 

The Gimashta has always been a servant of the landlord, to 
collect the village rents, the falwdri keeping the accounts for him. 
lie receives from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per mensem, and mdngan presents 
like the patu-dri. 

The Navasimh is over the pattvdri, and keeps the taminddri 
accounts, granting receipts to the rayals ; where there is nogumdshtd, 
he takes his place, and collects the rents himself. He receives Rs. 4 
per mensem from the taminddr as regular salary, but has no recog- 
nised perquisite except such as his influence can extort. 

The Barahii. does the work of a messenger, brings the tenants 
to the managing office of the estate when they arc wanted, and 
receives a salary of Rs. 2 per mensem, The Collector has not been 
able to ascertain the origin of this office. According to the xamin 
ddrs, it has existed from time imm and is often hereditary. 

The Badhwara's duties are to watch the crops and prevent cattle 
straying on them. He is paid a pittance by the royals in grain at 
harvest lime. The term is derived from hadk, a meadow. 

The Salis' duty is to arbitrate between the taminddr and royal 
regarding the produce of each field. He gets a small percentage of 
grain from each party. His office is not hereditary or permanent 
in one family. 

A regular Amis is employed only by the larger landholders as a 
permanent servant ; but in parts of the District where the bkfall 
\ystcm of land-tenure prevails, he is frequently met with as a re- 
spectable villager, who receives something from the taminddr for 
measuring and surveying the village crops during the short periods 
of harvesting. As soon as he declares the area of any field, the sdlit 
determines its produce per big/id, and assigns the share payable 10 
the landlord. 

The Kandi's duty is to provide certain articles, such as firewood, 
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etc, for the members of the zamind&r't managing establishment 
they visit the village on duty ; whilst the Kumar or village 
b required to supply pots and pans free of cost. Both are paid 
according to a curious system, called mdchd, or literally, pluckim, 
As the amin measures the field in order to make an estimate of the 
produce, the idnJS and kumnir follow him and plunk with their 
hands as much grain as they can, until the measurement is completed 
It is said that this custom has prevailed em since the I Iindua liart 
been divided into castes. These officials also get their homestead 
land rent-free. 

The Mlkaddam on the north of the Ganges, and the 1 
Rayat on the south, hold almost precisely the same position as 
manda! does in the villages of Bengal. They are the chief, 
trusted, and usually most intelligent villagers ; well versed in every 
thing that concerns the village, and the ordinary arbitrators between 
the village people themselves and in cases of differences between 
them and their landlords. They assist in making settlemc 
land, and are supposed to know the \-alue of the fields and their 
boundaries. The post is often hereditary, and has no regokv 
remuneration, but the landlord usually distinguishes the holder by a 
present of a new turban cloth on the first rent-settling day of 
year. 

The Material Condition or the People of Monghyr rep: 
a very low standard of civilisation and comfort. The Collector i 
1875 reported that 'the main body of the people in this District are 
not much to be envied, nor can they be said to be prosperous 
they get Inrely sufficient food and clothing.' At the same time, 
wrote, 'so very little suffices to keep the natives well and strong, 
that any person in the possession of five rupees or ten shillings per 
month, and blessed with good health, may be said to be prosperous 
and happy, even though he has a family to support.' Aboriginal or 
semi-aboriginal tribes are numerous. They rarely hold land. 
live on the toarscT kinds of grain. The dress of the men is usually 
confined to a waist-cloth ; they also have a head-doth, which is used 
in the hottest weather to keep off the heat of the sun, and in the 
cold weather to protect against the chill of winter. They sometimes 
possess a cloth to wear over the shoulders, when they wish to appear 
more respectable than usual. The whole suit costs only R. 1 to Rs. 
1. 8, or as. to 3s. The dress of the women, although Ic^s incomi 
is coarse, and usually dirty. Whatever wealth there is in the country 
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is in the hands of a few landlords, middlemen, merchants, and shop- 
keepers. The furniture of a middle-class shopkeeper's house consists 
of a few large wooden chests with rude native locks, in which die 
commodities lie- deals in are stored; two or three smaller chests for 
keeping his own property, in which any valuables or good clothes 
he has arc kept; a couple of cane or bamboo stools six or eight 
im hes high ; a thaifil or rough bed of netting on a wooden frame- 
work ; a hand grain mill ; a few brass pots and parts ; and usually a 
spinning-wheel for his wife. His house has mud walls, and some- 
a tiled roof. The peasant's or labourer's dwelling is entirely 
'constructed of mud, with a thatch roof. Inside there is very little 
except a few baked earthen vessels, a single wooden box, a brass 
plate or two, and a grain mill, — altogether worth about Rs. 5 or ten 
shillings. 

I 'In' t lid tor in 1872-73 took a more hopeful view of the OOd 
tioa of the people than in the passage quoted above. He wrote: 
'The price of labour in Monghyr is one-third higher than twenty 
years ago, but the condition of the labourer, in consequence of at 
least an equal rise in the price of food, has not improved. The 
bliiion r in Monghyr, however, if he arrives at the age of twenty. 
al ile -bodied and in good health, can earn sufficient to make his con- 
dition as good as almost any ordinary labourer in the world. He can 
live in some luxury on Rs. 3 a month, an 1 off than the agrii q] 

tural labourer in England on twelve shilling* .1 "eel:. His hut can 
be run up for Rs. 10 ; and if he is a popular man. and can get his 
neighbours to give him a helping hand, it will cost considerably less 
than that amount His clothes cost him a mere nominal sum; 
shoes and stockings he does nut require, A IctA and B plate >re his 
only furniture ; he requires no chair, finding the ground a more 
comfortable scat ; and he has a good meal of rice, fish, spices, with 
cucumber or melon to finish up with, for the equivalent of an Eng- 
lish penny. Then his tobacco costs nothing, — it is probably grown 
in his own garden ; and if he wishes to feast his neighbours, he can 
regale them all on palm wine for a sum which would procure a single 
bottle of leer in England.' 

Food ok tub People. — Mr. Lockwood, the Collector, has supplied 
roc with a memorandum on this subject, dated the 12th August 
1875, which 1 have condensed below. 

' The principal food of the people of Monghyr is composed of 
bhada\ grains and fish. The bhadai crops are as follow, arranged 

vol. xv. 1 
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according lo their prevalence or extent : — Indian com (Zea mays) ; 
marui (EJeusine coracana) ; urid, a kind of kaldi, or pulse; mig 
(Phaseolus mungo); (hind (Panicum miliaceum): kheti, the tkimd 
of Bengal (Panicum frumentaceum); kodo (Paspalurn scrobiculatum); 
AW. :i kind of runner ; kauni (Panicum Italicum) ; tel ( Xymphaea 
lotus). The Ganges and the numerous marshes in the north-east of 
pargand Pharkiya' supply vast quantities of fish. A list of the prin- 
cipal fishes found in the rivers and tanks of this District has already 
been given under the head of Fisheries (p. 30). The siluroids, 
being generally reputed unclean feeders, arc not in much favour 
with any except the lower classes. The carps, hihd and mo k, are 
chiefly eaten by the upper classes, and the mullet is considered a 
great delicacy. As it is difficult to take this last fish with the net or 
rod, it is mostly speared in the rivers, or shot in the marshes, as it 
springs out of the shallows among the reeds into deep water. The 
river forms a vast fish preserve, and there appears little fear of the 
supply falling short, although no close season is known, and the 
methet of the nets used arc without restriction as to site More- 
over, there is such ample supply of food for the fish, that they grow 
with extraordinary rapidity notwithstanding their number*. As an 
instance, I may mention that on dragging one of the Government 
tanks here in May, 1 saw at the first haul 800 carp averaging 2 lbs. 
1 piece landed These were mere fry thrown in during the last rains. 
The average price of fish here may be put down at a penny a pound. 
The siluroids are much cheaper. Only yesterday I saw an angler 
pull out a pandas which turned the scale at 40 lbs. The price of 
this was 19 dnnds, or say one halfpenny per pound. Crocodiles or 
magars, misnamed alligators by Europeans. i illy get caught 

in the fishermen's nets, and are not despised ns food by the lower 
classes. During the famine, two huge ones were exhibited to the 
public, and then devoured by their fortunate captors. I have myself 
tasted the flesh of the gharial, and it certainly appeared to me unfit, 
in mi its extreme toughness, for human food The natives, however, 
like it- River turtles are eaten by the lower classes, as are also 
land and water crabs, which are very common. The burrowing 
land crab affects the sides of the marshes ; and in pargand Pharkiyi, 
during the cold season, its little mud forts arc met with everywhere. 
It is said to cause much damage to the young rice plants, by nipping 
off the stalks. Among mammals, the Musalmans and the pariah 
Hindus eat beef, but goats' flesh and mutton arc in favour with most 
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classes. The Musdhars, or Mousers, as we should call them, catch 
and cat the field nit, which, feeding as it does on rice, is not un- 
palatable. The Santils and other despised classes are said to eat 
snakes, and almost any living thing they find in the woods. Bears, 
when killed, arc always eaten by them. The porpoise is eaten by the 
Tiors. Birds, with the exception of the domestic fowl, do not enter 
largely into the food supply, as they arc more difficult to procure 
than mammals and fish. The lower classes, however, will eat almost 
any bird they can catch. It is to the fact that they are not generally 
eaten that may be attributed tin- almost total absence of specific 
names for birds, most natives seldom knowing more than the family 
name. Thus, gldh for all the vultures, bas for the hawks, chdha 
for the Scolopidic. bogtd for the herons, and murghdbi for the ducks. 
With respect to plants the case is different, almost every ordinary 
plant with medicinal or other value having its specific name well 
known to all. 

' The following is a list of all the food-grains consumed in the 
District, arranged according to their prevalence or extent : — Rice, 
wheat, Indian corn, gram (Cicer arietinum), l>arley, marud, arhar, 
urid, mdg, chotd janlri or sorghum, (hind, kheri ; oats, eaten mostly 
by horse* ; masiri (Cicer lens), kurthi, a species of pea or Dolichos ; 
bode, herd, hauni, and btt (Nymphasa lotus). The rice is of very good 
quality, and exported in considerable quantity westward ; it is grown 
chiefly south of the Ganges on the rich loam around Shaikhpuri and 
JaldMbrfd. Beyond the Ganges little rice is grown, except to the 
extreme north around Hakhtiylipur, and on the Kabar lake to the 
north-cast. I calculate the cultivated area under the chief crops in 
each Subdivision as follows . — Headquarters Subdivision — total area, 
1,078,400 acres: uncultivated, 272,920 acres; under rice, 288,600; 
under bhadal or raid crops, or both, 347,680; under other than food 
crops, 169,200. Begu Saril Subdivision — total area, 492,160 acres : 
Uncultivated, 52,Soo; under rice, 13,000; under bhadal or rob! < 1 
or both, 327,000 ; under other than food crops, 99,360. Jamtli Sub- 
division — total area, 1,013,760 acres: uncultivated, 345,328; under 
rice, 446,239 ; under bhadal or rabi crops, 104,000 ; under other than 
food crops, 1 1 8, 193. Bon dhdn is grown in small quantities along the 
edges of rivers and water-courses. Although more rice than any other 
species of grain is grown, the BUM of the people cat rcll, or bread 
made of wheat, barley, grain, Indian corn, and other grains. The 
: classes even do not eat nearly so much rice as the Bengali's, 
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preferring wheatcn and other kinds of bread. The poorer classes hire 
two meals a day, — breakfast at noon, consisting of bread or parched 
grain, and dinner :it seven o'clock in the evening. Besides food- 
drains, there ban immense variety of vegetable food consumed by 
the people. Cucumbers enter largely into the food supply, and ut 
very cheap, — 20 fora penny ; melons are grown in great profusion on 
the didrdt in April and May ; and potatoes are to be found duriqt 
the cold season in every bdzdr, selling as cheap as Rs. 1. 6. 10 per 
man, or four tMIHqgt b hundredweight. Radishes, baigun or egg 
plant, rdmlurdi (Abclmoschus csculcntus), species of tlm or Doli- 
chos, and a vast variety of other plants arc eaten. Many plum 
growing wild in every hedge are also gathered as sdg or greens, of 
which I may mention Menigpermurn polyearpon. Even the trouble- 
some wild Hoorhavia procumhens is not despised by the lower classes 
' In speaking of the food of the 1 listrirt, the flower of the makmi 
.1 latifolia) must be prominently mentioned, as it plays a rery 
important part in the southern portion of the District, men and 
animals being alike fond of it. I calculate that there must be 
500,000 mahud trees in the District, yielding on an average a m*r 
of flowers each. The flowers, or, strictly speaking, the succulent 
petals, fall in great profusion in April and May. They arc then 
gathered and dried, selling as low as R. o. 15. 8 per man, or 
as. od. (he hundredweight. Of fruits there is great variety. The 
mango in good years enters largely into the food supply. The jack, 
guava, and plantain play a subordinate ]»art. Many wild fruits arc 
eaten by the lower classes ; of these the figs, particularly 
glomerata, may be mentioned. This fig, on being opened, is 
found full of a small porasitic fly (Uscnis?). which again under the 
microscope I have found infested with parasite worms, which I can 
only compare in appearance to young cobras. I should think that 
such food cannot be wholesome. Palm fruit is also largely con- 
sumed. This District produces large quantities of ghi or clarified 
Which is a very important article of food among the high« 
classes. The spices used in the District arc,— chilics or capsicum, 
grown in every village ; COri index seed, ajdwan (see Drugs, p. 199), 
grown on the didrds ; turmeric, and several others. The people 
consume Urge quantities of idri, or the fermented Juice of the 
tdl or palm tree, during the hot season. Country spirits, made 
the mahud petals, are also largely drunk,— 100,000 gallons paying 
duly at the Gofttrnnrent distilleriea. 1 
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During the progress of the scarcity of 1874, Major Waller, the 
; Superintendent of Police, drew up the following list of roots 

rhich arc much eaten by the lower classes of the people, and form 
Juable addition to the food supply in time of famine. He has 
a description of the manner in which they are prepared for 
ting, and the parts of the District in whii li they are most found : — 

(1) Fatal koura (Batatas paniculata), a creeper which grows lar, 
the valleys between the hills and on the banks of streams. [| 
ots, which grow to a very large sire, are much used throughout 

ie southern parts of the District When small, they are eaten raw. 
jut the larger ones arc Iwilcd. They arc insipid in taste, but 
wholesome. (2) GAiihi is a species of Dioscorea growing near the 
hills ; its root is cut in pieces and boiled till quite soft, and then 
eaten : it is sweet to the taste. (3) Tdmiili (Curculigo orchioides), 
.1 small plant with a leaf like the turmeric, having a single root, 
which is eaten boiled, and has a rather pungent flavour. (4) Sutd- 
war (Asparagus sarmentosus), the root of :i small prickly creeper 
found among the hills, whit h is boiled and eaten ; its taste it buq id 
(5) KJuld kktt't is a root obtained from the Kharakpur jungles ; it is 
eaten boiled, and has a rather astringent taste. (6) Siyafi miinsli 
(Murdannia scapiflora), the root of a small plant with a leaf like 
the ginger, and a single root, which is eaten boiled. (7) Kand, 
probably a species of Arum, has a root resembling the sakarkand, 
and of the same taste; found in the Kharakpur hills. (S) A tar 
(Bricdelia?), a creeper found in the Jamtii hills, with two or three 
tubers under e.ieh plant, which are boiled and eaten. (9) M&rbnara", 
also <//£»£», a small creeper BMt With in the hill tracts, having three 
or four tubers under each plant, which arc boiled and eaten, and 
have an insipid taste. (10) Bongo is also a small climbing plant 
found in the hills, with ■ single root, which is boiled and eaten. 
(11) IJwat, a small tree common in the south. The bark is taken off 
the root, which is scraped, and the inner pail boiled j its i-.< 
rather earthy. (12) 1'iska is the root of a creeper, also found in the 
southern hills ; it is boiled all day. and then steeped in cold water 
all night, and again boiled next day, when it is fit for use. (15) 
Kolo, a species of Dioscorea, which is very common in the southern 
jungles ; four or six pounds weight of tubers being found under each 
plant. Several hundredweights are dug up and prepared together, 
as the process of cooking is troublesome, and much the same for a 
large or small quantity. The Santals, who use tin's root to a con- 
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sidcrable extent, say that the steam from it when being cooked 
is very intoxicating ; and the person attending to the boiling, when 
moving or touching the vessel*, either covers his mouth or turns 
may bil head. Tbt tubers are considered poisonous if eaten raw. 
or Iwfore being well cooked. The roots arc sliced and boiled all 
day, then steeped in cold water all night, being generally | 
baskets and sunk in a running stream ; the next day they are re- 
tailed and again washed several times, after which they are I 
eating. The favourite way of serving them is as follows: — After 
they have been boiled and washed. Ihey are mixed with mahui or 
other fruit, and made into balls, which are ready for imme 
or may be re- warmed. (14) At or birin is the root of a creeper 
found at the foot of the hills, weighing from four to six p< 
This plant also bears a small round fruit, which is used for food. 
The root is peeled and boiled till quite soft, and has a pleasant 
taste. (15) Kakcri (Momordica dioica) is a creeper common in 
Chakdl ; there is a single root under each plant, which is b 
and then peeled before eating; it is sweet and pleasant to the 
taste. (16) Toni is anotheT creeper, in hilly parts towards da 
south ; each plant has a single root, which is boiled whole before 
being eaten ; it is pleasant to the taste, and said to be a wholesome, 
strengthening food. (17) Gorkkundi (Flacourtia or Carissn?) is a 
small tree found in the hills, which bears a small sweet fruit ; the 
root is cooked by boiling, after which the thick bark is strij»j*d 
off and the inner part eaten. (18) Afusla ilmuf (Bomhax 
baricutn) U the root of the young simul or cotton tree, and is very 
commonly used as food by the jungle people in tl>e rainy season, 
when it is tender and juicy. It is also regarded as a strengthen- 
ing tonic ; for medicinal purposes it is dried, ground into powder, 
and mixed with milk and sugar. The root, when used as an 
article of food, is boiled, and the thick bark removed. (19) 
Boruni is a small plant found throughout the lulls, which bears a 
round fruit which is used xs a vegetable ; it is eaten boiled, (so) 
Ami is the root of a creeper found in the same 1' which 

I:, eaten boOed (21) Kand bitdri is the root of an aquatic plant 
found in the Kabar and other large marshes north of the Ganges; 
it is boiled, peeled, and then eaten. (12) Karhal, probably a 
species of Nymphast, is common in the north of this f)i 
in Tirhut, and very generally used. As the water of the marshes 
recedes and leave) the land dry. these roots, which are of con' 
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sidcrable size, arc dug up, boiled, and eaten ; they are pleasant to 
the taste. (23) Kand gijdri and Iduk or loka are similar roots, 
common in pargand l'h.irkiya. (34) Siirki (Nymphxa lotus) is 
the root of a very common water plant with a red flower; it is 
obtained in a similar manner. The seed of the flower is also col- 
lected and made into a sweetmeat called koikdladdu, found in 
most confectioners' or hahvdit' stalls. It is eaten Ixjiled ; its taste is 
slightly pungent. {15) Kauckur (Cyperus) is the root of a small 
sedge. (s6) Chickora (Scirpus) is also a marsh root, and is dug up 
in the dry weather. A man may collect about six pounds a day, 
with average luck and labour. They are usually ground into a kind 
of flour, and mtdfl into bread or cakes, but are also eaten raw. The 
root of (ij) Bauhimia V.ihlii is also eaten, but htt DO .specific verna- 
cular name, being merely called a tag or vegetable.' 

The Processes of Cooking arc very simple for the poorer classes, 
but by ii" for those who can afford the luxuries of meat, 

Baa, line flour, fruit, butter, and spices. The following arc some of 
the more ordinary methods of preparing food in use amongst both 
the humble and well-to-do : — The principal article of diet is the 
ckapdtl, which very much resembles a pancake in appearance, but 
is much plainer in composition, and of three kinds, — (kapdti proper, 
hdth-ivtl, and likri. The ekapdtl is made of mdidd, a fine kind of 
wheaten flour, which is mixed with water and formed into a solid 
dough. This is rolled out into very thin cakes, about sue to eight 
inches in diameter, and then baked on a thdwd or khapri, a round 
metal or earthen plate, much like a saucer in shape, and about eight 
to nine inches broad. It is quickly turned a few times, and is then 
ready for use. It may be eaten either with meat or prawns, made 
into 1 1 any, or with sugar or kalud, a kind of confection or paste 
made of flour, ghi, sugar, and hot spices. This forms a favourite meal 
with the well-to-do Musalinans. The hdthtvti is made of a coarser 
flour, and die cakes are also less thin, being about \ of an inch thick. 
It ia usually eaten with pulse boiled in water with a little salt ; some- 
times a little onion, ginger, turmeric, and salt, together with a little 
gf&t ia added, but the poor cannot always afford this addition. If 
pulse cannot be procured, any common vegetable or tig i* substituted 
and eaten with the kJtk-ro/i, after being fried with a little oil, salt, 
chilies, and garlic The likri, which constitutes the principal food 
of the peasantry, is still thicker and smaller in size, being about four 
inches in diameter, and \ of an inch thick. It is eaten either by 
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itself or with pulse, vegetables, or greens, and some cheap spiers 
The coarse flour used in tIM is no* necessarily wheaten, but may 
be made from any of the half-dozen cereals that have been already 
mentioned. The average daily amount of food consumed by n 
nr lin.iry well -nourished adult consists of about one pound of floor 
or did made into kdtk-roti or l\k ri, and eaten at 1 1 or 12 o'clock 
noon ; and one pound of coarse rice and pulse mixed, vegetables 
being sometimes used instead of pulse, at 9 or 10 o'clock p.m. The 
flour is generally sold at from 1 8 to 25 sen for the rujiee, rice 
so to 25 sen, and pulse from 16 to tS sen. At these rates a 
would eat in the month about 12 dnnds or is. 6d. worth of floa 
of rice and pulse, about S dnnds or is. ; vegetables, a little fish, wits 
oil, salt, onions, garlic, chilics, turmeric, 12 dnnds or is. 6cL, — giving 
a total of Rs. a. 12. o or 5s. 6d. a month. Firewood is hardly era 
bought, as the dry leaves and cow-dung found lying about are easily 
collected to serve this purpose. 

The katdl, the iormd, the pilau, and the dupidjd are much in 
use among the Musalmins. In the kabdb a piece of lean meat U 
cut into pieces of about two inches square, and half an inch or lev? 
thick, which, mixed with curry, spice, and a little oil or gfil, arc 
allowed to stand about four or five hours. Toe pieces are then 
arranged on a thin iron or wooden spit, of about eighteen inches long 
and ), inch thick, and roasted before the fire. The karma is a kind 
of curry made of meat ; the other ingredients aicgkl, onions, ginger, 
garlic, curds or whey, hot spice, and salt. The dupidjd is the sane 
as konnd, only that in the latter turmeric is used and curds are not ; 
dupidjd is also made of prawns, crabs, or fowls. The /.-. 
principally composed of rice, and is considered an excellent dish. 
About two pounds of very fine rice are taken and mixed with almonds, 
raisins, ehudrd, a species of dates, hot spice, and salt. The whole \% 
then partially fried in ghi, water and a soup made of meat, called 
ukhni, is added, and the whole cooked till tender; it is catci 
kormd curry or dupidjd. The pilau is of two chief kinds, called 
mUhd or sweet pilau, and zardi or yellow pilau, according as sugar 
or turmeric is predominant. When meat is added to this, it is called 
goshipilau ; if prawns are used, its name is ehingri-pilau ,■ a purely 
vegetable dish, in which peas take the place of flesh, is called malar- 
pilau. The most peculiar dish of this kind, at least to European 
ideas, is when pine-apple is the chief article used. The haiud is 
a confection much favoured by Musalniahs, and is as necessary 
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at the tabralh festival as the plum-pudding is to us at Christmas. 
; are two kinds, one of which is called khursani, the dry fried 
r, and the other ntthdsktd. The khursani is made by frying 
fie stiji or flour in ghi, and adding a synip made of sugar, together 
almonds, raisins, and hot spices, which arc fried together till 
reach a proper consistence. The neskdthtd is prepared by first 
ping the flour in water for about twelve hours, and then straining 
through a stout doth, iiy this DMOf the glutinous matter is 
;itcd from the starch, which is carried through in .ii:j>. mion 
r the water. The gluten is useless, and is thrown away. 'I "he water 
1 allowed to stand for about three or four hours, by which time the 
settles at the bottom of the vessel, and is easily obtained by 
lung oft* the water. It is then mixed cither with sugar or a syrup 
sadc of sugar and ghi ; to rJlll .ilmonds, raising etc are added, cut 
very small, after which the whole is put in a dtkchi or saucepan 
id slowly cooked. It must be constantly stirred, as it is apt to get 

nt. It is eaten with fine tha frith. 
Tiik Musicv Monghyr arc almost the .i:n :i 

those of lihrigalpur, which have been described at length in the 
Statistical Account of that District, 'flic following arc most in 
use : — The sitJr, a guitar with steel wire strings, not unlike a violin, 
is played with the index finger, of the right band, which is protected 
by a cap of twitted Wire, somewhat like ■ thimble, and called a 
minjrdf. The bthdni is identical with the Kur. tin, except 

t I1.1t its strings vary in number from five to seven, and it is played with 
a bow made of horse-hair. The sarangd is much like the bthdld, 
but is smaller and narrower. The mningdr is like the a/dr, but 
highly ornamented, hrdr is another kind of sitdr, but with pegs 
like the tarangd. The simplest form of Stringed instrument is the 
lamburd, which has only one string. It is often used alone as an 
accompaniment to the simple recitative in which popular legends 
arc sung, but is usually accompanied by the katydid, a kind of 
tambourine, to which one or more jdngt or jingling plates of brass 
arc attached. The tirni is made of ft Iplit bamboo passed through 
I half cocoa-nut. t» which I single string of horse-hair is attached. 
The ei/hdrd is like the Ami, but has a wire string instead of a horse- 
hair one, and is somewhat larger. Karlhdl are castanets used in 
pairs. Afurchung is the native name for the Jew's harp. The most 
complicated kind of drum is the thabld. It consists of what may be 
called two drums, called dugi and daind. The former is nearly 
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hemispherical, and is made of baked clay with the skin 
over the top. The latter is olilong, its shell being made of wood 
The skin is stretched on both ends. The player sits cross-l 
on the ground, with the J/igi caught in the bend of his left 
and the daind resting against the outside of his right \c&. The 
is beaten freely with the left hand, the Jain J is sounded 0Q.1 
the fingers of the right, the palm of which in never removed fro* 
the rim of the drum. The large drum sounded at the time of 
worship in Hindu temples is called mird/ian. It is three feet hick 
> wide, made of baked earth, and is played with sticks. Damn 
bijii is a small double drum, one foot high and six inches vide. 
The wall between the two ends is compressed to a - of ok 

inch. At tin- point two strings of leather with knotted ends are 
attached. The player holds the instrument at this 'cava* 

the strings free, and causes the knots to sound the drum by a rapid 
twisting motion of the wrist Jorgfiai is a kind of long drum. The 
turn/it is a straight bamlwo with holes bored or burnt in it, and a 
mouthpiece like that of a flageolet. The tmsfi is a kind i 
made of bamboo. The jhdl is the ordinary brass cymbal, and u 
often played in concert with the tambourine called kanjdni A 
.-.mailer kind of cymbal is called masird. It is about two indies in 
diameter and half that in depth, not being flat like a true cymbal 
The jallfirang is the name given to a number of brass vessels of 
different sizes, filled with water, which are made to produce musical 
sounds by In-ing struck with two sticks, one held in each hand An 
intelligent native assured me that he considered the sounds th 
produced much sweeter than those of the sitir. 

Agriculture : Rice Cultivation. — In a District so larger 
< ■ imposed of a rich alluvial soil as Monghyr, rice cultivation 
naturally forms one of the chief agricultural pursuits, although not 
to such an extent as in the southern portions of the (".angcuV 
delta The rice cultivated is divided into two main specie 
bhada\ and aghani, which in their difference of character and times 
and reaping very nearly correspond to the ,Sus and dmat 
i| Lower Bengal. Bkadai rice is represented by only a single 
variety, lathi, so called from the period between sowing and reaping 
being about sixty days. The land on which it grows is ordinarih 
high, and often, in the south of the I)istri< t, where it is most cultivated, 
poor. It is usually sown after the rati has been gathered. The 
number of plotighings varies from six to ten ; after which, in May 
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une, seed at the rate of thirty-five strs to the bighd is sown broadcast. 

On rich soils, as soon as the young plants arc six inches high, the 

eld is sometimes harrowed for the purpose of thinning the crop, 

d to clear it of weeds, but this is not often necessary. The crop 

harvested in June or July. Aghani or winter rice is cultivated on 

m land, prini (pally to the south of the Ganges, on the alluvial land 

of the Dnriri and Lakhisarfi hills, and between Shaikhpuri 

nd Jamrii. It is sown in nursery beds in April and May ; trans- 

lantcd when the seedling is about six inches, high, in June, July. 

id August; and cut in the end of November. The following 

bilty tblW species are grown in MonghyT | (i) Sflhd, (a) dnlangi, 

gajpatl, (4) kdribdnk, (5) kanaJtchur, (6) dhusrd, (7) sirhatti, 

joitgd, (9) bdrtsfhuf, (10) ghodiyd, (11) manjdri, (12) tutsiphuf, 

3) lildsar, (14) (fitiuJargahi, (15) bent, {t6) kamed, (17) rdmuniyd, 

(18) kajargur, (19) baghfianjjar, (20) rdmduld, (21) sdrihan, (22) 

bddshdhpasand, (23) rangd, (24) Mjhdli, (3$)/iriyd, (26) ddndphul, 

27) bhatldsdr, (28) sarahcuhd, (29) dulahri, (30) bardsar, (31) k/m 

ddnt, (32) tohrdj, and (33) kd/ri. 

OTHER Cereals. — Besides rice, wheat (gehun) and Indian com 
(Janird) arc the principal cereals grown in Monghyr. Wheat is a 
rabi or cold-weather crop, and is grown on land of medium elevj 
tion. The cultivators begin to prepare the land for this crop abOQl 
the middle nf September, when the heavy rains of the year arc nearly 
at an end, and there is no longer any fear of such a flood as would 
the level at which it is ordinarily grown. For the first three 
weeks nothing but ploughing goes on, the land being broken up eight 
several times, with an interval of two or three days between each 
ploughing. The ex|>ense of this operation, at the rate of 4 dnnds or 
6<L pet ploughing, is Rs. 2 or 4s. for each bigkd. After the last plough- 
ing, the seed is scattered broadcast, thirty -five sen being required 
for the local bighd, which is the square of fifty five yards. Th. 1 
no further expense up to the harvest-time in March or April, except 
the cost of weeding, which varies scry much, and may amount on 
rich land to ax iu.h h u Ks. 3 or 6s. per bighd. The harvest-men, 
who often come from the north of the Ganges, receive one-sixtemtli 
of the grain cut by them as remuneration for their labour. I find 
that this system of payment in kind is customary even within the 
Monghyr Municipality, money wages l)eing almost unknown. The 
outturn is from seven to ten mans per local bighd, or very nearly 
eight to eleven hundredweights per standard acre. The grain 'a 
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trodden out by cattle in a corner of the field cleared for the purpose, 
— a meya of eight oxen l>eing able to tread out the produce of ooe 
bigkd in one day, that is, between sunrise and two o'clock in the 
afternoon, if the day be sunny. The straw is then removed by hand, 
and stacked apart The grain is separated from the chaff, if a breeze 
is blowing, by being poured out on the ground from a tukh or flat 
basket ; otherwise, it is arranged in small piles, and the chaff blown 
amay by a man using the sukh like a fan. The cost of these opera- 
tions is about Ks. i. 8. o or 3s. The grain is then brought home, 
and, after being thoroughly dried in the sun for four or five days, is 
stored in bags for sale or use. To prepare wheat for use, it is ground 
between two small millstones called thakl or jdatd, which are worked 
alternately by two women, who sit opposite one another. One 
<hhaldk or two ounces of grain is put into the mill at a time. The 
flour or did obtained has the bran or chilkd mixed up with it. 
They arc separated by being shaken round in a ehhdlni or bamboo 
tray, when the latter comes to the top, and is easily removed. In a 
-intweight of undefined flour, there is about ten pounds of bran. 
Indian corn is a bkadal crop, sown in May and reaped in the end 
of August or September. The land requires much preparation. 'Hie 
Koeris, who are the best husbandmen in the District, say that ten 
liings are necessary. These are begun immediately the rati is 
Off tin- |i t is l>etwcen the middle of February and the 

middle of April. The ploughing, at the rate before mentioned, costs 
Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. per bighd. The seed, which is sown broadcast, 
amounts to two sen to the bigkd, and costs R. 1 or is. In a few 
days the sprouts appear above ground, and ten days after, earth is 
id the young seedlings. Twenty days later, the same 
opcrat ion must be repeated. These operations arc the most expensive 
in the cultivation of the corn, costing for the two about Rs. 4 or 8s. 
They fortunately have the effect of weeding the ground as well as 
nourishing (be pint After this, nothing more is done, except that 
the owner or some member of his family usually erects a platform, 
which he roofs in, and from which he watches during the night. — an 
unenviable position, as this duty extends ov« r the two most rainy 
months of the year. In three months from the time of sowing, the 
crop is ripe, and is cither cut or broken off near the root with the 
hand. The grain is obtained, if wanted in small quantities, by 
rubbing the head or bhuild between the hands ; if otherwise . 
trodden out by oxen, in which case the produce of a bigkd, usually 
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amounting to ten mans or seven hundredweights, costs Rs. a or 4s. 
in cleaning. A coarse flour is prepared from Indian com, by 
.■ling it in the SUM manner as wheat, after it has been slightly 
roasted. Thirty-five per cent, of this flour is bran, which is separated 
by the same means as in the case Of ■heat The bran makes ex- 
cellent food for cattle. 

Opium. — Although the earliest record in the office of the Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agent of Monghyr dates only from 1839, it would 
appear that opium was more or less cultivated since the beginning 
of the century in this District. The system of cultivate m in Monghyr 
in no way differs from that pursued in the other Districts of the 
r Agency. The operations for the year begin in July with the 
making the settlements with cultivating ntyals, the issuing <>! licence* 
to them, and the receiving engagements from them. The 1 ultivators, 
or, as they are called, asdmis of each village appoint amongst them- 
selves a headman or agent, called a kh&ttad&r, who is usually 
selected as being a larger opium grower, or generally better off, than 

khis fellows. He is held responsible by Government for balances and 
any shortcomings, and, in consideration of this responsibility, receives 
a commission of R. 1 or as. on every man or eighty-two pounds 
weight of opium delivered by tht cultivators whom he represents, 
lie is also allowed to sell to Government and receive the price of 
all the opium he can scrape off the pots of the other cultivator ., 
after their opium has been taken out for weighing and the pots 
scraped by the asdmis themselves,— a perquisite of doubtful value. 

As soon as the agreement has been completed and the licence 

granted, an advance, at the rate of 10s. per bighA of 3025 square 

It) or 16s. per acre, is made to the rayal. The cultivation 

then Iwgins with repeated ploughing*, which are continued Up to 

» the middle of October, >v!i ring with 1 cow-dung is 

necessary. Whenever, during the rains, mm !i water i-; Handing on 
the fields, ploughing should be suspended, as it impoverishes the 
soil. When the lands are ready, or about the middle of November, 
the early sowings may commence, and the second anil third be con- 
tinued during December. The seed should be of the previous year, 
and preserved free from damp. Previous to sowing.it should be 
steeped for one night in water, and sown in the morning as soon as 
ilile after being taken out of the water. It is then scattered 
iver the fields. 1 cth, at the rate of two sen of the 

Uj biuir standard per Mghd, or 1 3$ lbs. per acre. If the ground 
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\< dry, it may be irrigated with advantage prior to sowing. The day 
after sowing, the land should be irrigated, if this has not previously 
been done, and on the succeeding day ploughed and harrowed. 
After a week, the field should be divided into beds, six feet long by 
three wide, placed in consecutive rows according to the level of the 
ground, so that there may be no difficulty in irrigating the land with 
a small drain or ditch between every two beds. In low lamU 
bordering on rivers and marshes, which retain their moisture til! 
December, the necessity of forming beds docs not exist. Wells arc 
essentially necessary for poppy fields, and every facility and en- 
couragement is given for constructing them wherever they are 
wanted. They may be dug at a very trifling cost, a imply 

rquid by the increased productiveness of the land, well water 
Mrcming to have a better effect on the plants than water obtained 
from marshes or rivers. When the plant attains to the height of 
two inches, the beds, after being well irrigated, are carefully weeded 
and thinned, the plants to be retained being kept from three to four 
inches apart from each other. Two weeks afterwards, the same 
operations arc repeated, all the sickly and superfluous plants, to- 
gether with all weeds, being removed, leaving the vigorous poppy 
plants at distances of seven or eight inches from each other. The 
soil is after this dug up with a spud or hand spade, and irrigated 
every fortnight till the plants arrive at maturity. Care must I* 
taken in irrigating that the water does not exceed an inch in depth, 
this precise amount l>cing found to be required to give the plan: 
fiocnt moisture till the next fortnightly irrigating comes round. As 
soon as possible after the sowings have been completed, the sub- 
ordinate officials of each Htl or factory, known as muharrirs and 
mulasaddis, proceed to the interior of the tract under their charge, 
and measure each field sown. This measurement, together with the 
UBM of the cultivator and his caste, are entered on the back of his 
licence. At the Ixginning of the cold weather, these measi 
arc tested and checked by the Sub-Deputy Agent and his Assi> 
v. lien on tour. This duty forms one of the most important functions 
of these officers, who arc expected to remain in camp till the middle 
of March. 

About the end of January, the poppy begins to flower. The large 
petals are not allowed to wither, but arc carefully collected in the 
following manner. The forefinger and thumb are placed round the 
stem, just beneath the pod, and the other fingers drawn inwards to 
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i a kind of tube. The hand is then gently raised straight over 
j and if the petals are matured, they come away. They are 
never plucked off, as it would injure the pod. When a sufficient 
quantity has been collected in this manner, the cultivator proceeds to 
manufacture them into flat cakes, or, as they are termed, flower-leaves. 
A circular ridged earthen plate, about a foot in diameter, is placed 
OKI a slow fire ; the required quantity of petals ll placed in it, and 
pressed with a damp cloth pad till they have adhered together. The 
flower-leaf thus formed is then removed and allowed to dry. These 
leaves form the first envelope in which the soft opium for the Chinese 
market is enclosed, and are purchased by the factories at the rate of 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per man of 82 lbs. weight, or 13s. 8d. to ;£i, 7s. 41!. pa 
hundredweight, their value dq>cnding on their being free from mould, 
aromatic, and not over-baked. The greatest care is taken in reject- 
ing such leaves as are charred or heated from damp, as they would 
affect the opium enclosed in them most Injuriously. 

In February and March the pods begin to ripen, maturity being 
shown by an increased firmness to the touch, and by thi 
Clothed with a fine white bloom. The final sign of their licing III 
Uit ini -ision is when juice exudes on breaking off one of the stigmas 
on the apex of the pod. The incisions arc made with a lancet, or 
sometimes with two tied together. Three or four are made in a 
vertical direction every third day. The number of times this pro- 
cess is rq>catcd varies from two to seven, according to the State of 
the weather, the condition of the plant, and the circumstance wh 
it has ripened early or late in the season. The incisions should be 
made after two o'clock in the afternoon, the juice being allowed to 
exude during the night. Early next morning the cultivator must 
begin to collect this with a small spoon-shaped iron scraper, for the 
heat of the midday sun injures it considerably. The incisions in- 
closed by the finger being passed over them. The opium, when 
collected, is placed in earthen or brass vessels, slightly tilted to drain 
off the dew it may contain, and set aside in some ventilated and 
safe place. The juice of the poppy, as it exudes after the scarifica- 
tion of the capsule, is milky white; it oozes out slowly, and the 
water it contains evaporates gradually; the outer portion of the 
' tear,' drying somewhat, thickens a little, and has a colour approach- 
ing to a rose red; the inner part is semi-fluid, and of a pinkish 
tinge. It is the aggregation of the ' tears ' which gives to the opium 

i peculiar grain in the soft state. The opium as collected contair 
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about fifty per cent, of water. The quality of the opium is often 
endangered by the presence of a substance which presents itself 
under peculiar atmospheric conditions, and is known as /cars***. 
When the vessel containing the recently-collected semi-Stud exuda- 
tion is placed in a position favourable to the gravitation of liquid 
matter, a blackish fluid, something like strong codec, drains off If 
this i.x carefully sqorated, by allowing it to drip away, or absorbing 
it with pieces of cloth, (he drug is greatly unproved; while, if it 
onsts in any quantity, and be allowed to remain, the opium is injured 
in colour, texture, and aroma, its quality deteriorates, and it is un- 
suitcd to the China market, although quite pure. The most re- 
markable characteristic of this fluid is that it contains some of the 
most valuable constituents of opium, — meconic acid, resin, morphia, 
and narcotinc. It is never present when a dry westerly wind blows, 
or when clouds prevent the precipitation of dew at night. The 
yield of opium under these circumstances is small, owing to the 
inctiions being quickly closed up by the juice, which rapidly hardens. 

I entirely free from paiewd. When, however, dew falls at night, 
the juice of the plant exudes more freely from the capsules; hut. 
from the collection of dew, some of the exudation may become so 
thin as to fall to the ground and l>c lost. When the dew is con- 
siderable, faseted is formed. Formerly this substance was found in 
large quantities in the cultivators' opium, and means were taken at the 
factories for separating it At the present time it is never present 
except in very small quantities, when a fine is levied, amounting 
10 the value of one sixty-fourth to five sixty-fourths of the whole 

u affected. This is not prepared for the Chinese marke- 
ts set aside for making kwa, the paste put over tltc best opium when 
it is being made up in cakes, or sold for local use. 

It is unnecessary here to describe the methods of testing to 
which the opium is subjected in order to discover its purity and 
consistence. The adulterations and deteriorations to be guarded 
against are numerous. Amongst the former may be mentioned the 

! of tubers and roots, such as the common potato (SoUnutn 
tuberosum), the sweet potato (Convolvulus batatas), the tun/* 
or uru/l (Caladium esculcntum), the Jerusalem artichoke (Arum 

inulatum), the yam (Dioscorea saliva), the fruit of the sing- 
li&rd (Trap.i bispinosa), the inspissated juice of the prickly iieax 
(( Ipontia vulgaris), extract of the tobacco plant (Nicotiana tabacum), 
of Datura fcrox, and hemp (Cannabis Indica), the inspissated 
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of the madar (Calalropis gigantea), gums from the Acacia 
Arabica, Ficus Indica, F. religiosa, F. racemosa, and F. venosa, the 
resin of the sil (Shorea robusta). the pulp of the btl fruit (^gle 
marmelos), the seeds of the telmakana (Anelsia spinosa), tamarind 
pulp, catechu, gab ( Fmbryoptcris), sugar, treacle, cow-dung, and 
earth. 

Opium is classified according to its consistence, — that containing 
70 per cent of pure opium, 30 per cent, of water, and no foreign 
t, being considered the Standard, .md paid for at the rate of 
ts. 5 per Mr, or 5s. per pound . this is known as enval, and dis- 
1 . the trade mark I. The standard was fixed in 1828, 
when no payment was made for opium of higher consistence. In 
1831 this rule was rescinded, and since then three classes above and 
two below the standard have come to be recognised. They are, — 
above the standard, Jar awal, or opium of 73, 74, and 75 consist- 
ence, that is, having 25 to 27 per cent. q| water, and valued at 
R*. 5. 5. o per str, or 5s. 3 jd. per pound, and distinguished by the 
trade mark 1X1 ; bila dar awal. or opium of 76, 77, 3nd 78 con- 
stencc, that is, having 22 to 24 per cent, of water, valued at 
Rs. 5. 7. 6 per ter, or 5s. 5$d. per pound, and distinguished by the 
trade mark fxl ; Itslii bdla Jar awal, or opium of 79, So, and 
1 . that is, having 19 to si per cent of water, valued at 

Is. 5. 10, o per str, or 5s. 7M. per pound, and distinguished by the 
ne mark JxJ. And below the standard, dotm, or opium of 67, 68, 
t\d 6c.. ne <•, that is, hi-, in;: .; I to .-,.• pet < • Dt of wat. r. valued 

Rs. 4. 14. o per str, or 4s, roJd. per pound, and distinguished by 
ic trade mark 1 1 ; and stum, or opium of 64, 65, and 66 consistence, 
is, having 34 to 36 per cent, of water, valued at Rs. 4. 10. o per 
,-r, nr 4s. 7 Ad. per pound, and distinguished by the trade mark III. 
There arc five knits or centres of supervision! USUaQ; oiled out- 
ctories, although nothing is manufactured at them, subordinate to 
tffonghyi Sub Agency, of which No. (5) mentioned below is 
ted in the District of Bhagalpur. The) 1 are — (1) Monghyr, with 
II in parganAs Monghyr, Sakhrabadl, Sikhrapah, Sdrajgarha, 
Kajni, Abbaipur, J'arbatpara, Singhaul, h.ir.fr.i. Cliandan Bhuka, 
iabad. and Kharakpur. (2) Jarrnil, with lands in parganis 
11. Chakai, Bisthazlrf. and ParbatpinL (3) Sakandra, with 
Is mpargands Bisthazari, Gidhaur. and Salimabdd. (4) Shaikh- 
w-.ili lands in fargutii Amartbo and Maldah. (5) Amarpur, 
with lands in/arga/iiirSahruf, Wasila, Ixikhanpur, Kherhi, Colgong, 
vol. xv. c 
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Bhigalpur. Sakhrabadi. Kharakpor, ad Tabangira. in Bbigalpar 
District. The sous used for opiam cukrrarioo. and tsar oat-tnm 
\kt btght 0(3015 square yards, or 6250/ an acre. arc. — (i) <Wa;, a 
tod of the fin: quality, consisting of high lands well manured, which 
yields from 8 to 10 ten; (a) mmttyir and (3) Atfwf, soils of the 
second quality, consisting of low lands, generall y inundated, free from 
■and, and not so highly m an ur ed as the first, which yields from 5 to 
.> ktlwmoSi and (5) Ubmdar, thud rate soils, low and 
sandy, yielding 3 to 4 urt; (6) ptnmmii and (7) ditri or s*rr'. 
fourth-rate sods, yellowish and sandy, yielding 3 to 3 sen. 

The total areas subject to the Monghyr Agency under opium in 
each year of the decennial period 1865-75. together with the amount 
and value of the annual out-turn, hare been returned to roe by the 
Sub-Deputy Agent as follow:— In 1865, 33,3*9 bights, yielding 
3185 mam of 81 lbs. weight, valued at .£59.139, 8s. od ; in 1S66, 
35,871 bights, yielding 4080 mam. valued at .£7.5.441. «o<v. od.; 
in 1867, 37.578 bights, yielding 3373 mam, valued at ,£6; 
16s. od. ; in t868, 35,780 bigh,i. 81 mam. valued at 

,£60,887, 8s. od ; in 1869, 37,999 bights, yielding 4406 mam. 
valued at ,£79.3'5. «"• od ; in 1870, 37.121 bights, yielding 
mam. valued at ,£55.3*". 6s. ©d ; in 1871, 37.865 bights, yielding 
3360 mam, valued at ,£73.206, tas. od ; in 1872, 38,686 hghts, 
yielding 4754 mam, valued at .£95,083, 8s. od. ; in 1873, 33,854 
bights, yielding 4775 mam, valued at ,£95.513, las. od. ; and I 
39,960 bights, yielding 4282 mam, valued at ^85,644, 8s. od 
From 1865 to 1871 the rate paid for awal opium was Rs. 4. 8. o per 
str, or 4a 6d \Kt pound Since the latter year, it has been increased 
to Rs. 5 per ur, or 5s. per pound. In 1874, of the total number of 
bights under cultivation, 4547 were situated within the magisterial 
jurisdiction of Bhigalpur. The following items of expense were 
incurred during the year 1874-75 . — Cost of opium, .£83.055. 
4*. sjd. ; cost of flower leaves, ,£344. os. 3|d. ; salary of Sub-Deputy 
and Assistant Sub-Deputy Agents, ,£»»54. '4 s - «o]d. ; salary* of 
the Headquarters establishment, .£196, 18s. 2d.; salary o) 
factory establishments, ,£796, ns. 9$d. ; weighing and intuit 
charges, .£145. 3 s - 3H ; commission to clerks, .£544, 6s. 4jd ! 
commission to khtltaiidrs, .£411. 13s. tojd. ; bonus to measurer* 
and testers, ^23, 13s. 4$d. ; travelling allowances, .£115, 14s- jd. : 
office contingencies, ,£90, 18s. 11 Ad, ; allowance for country 
tationery, .£27, 12s. od. The opium, when tested at Monghyr and 
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passed, is sent on by boat to Patn;i, where it is again tested and 
made up for tale, 
The SulvDeputy Opium Agent at Monghyr has supplied me with 
statement (given in a tabular form on the two following pages) 
swing the average profit per bi&kd that opium is supposed to yield 
the cultivator, as coni|)ared with sugar-cane, potatoes, and wheat, 
■:■■.<. profit ftom potatoes is remarkable, and is obtained from 
very high cultivation used in the town of Monghyr by members 
' the Kocri caste, the best market gardeners in Behar. 
The Fruit Trees of Monghyr District are the following. In 
the present State of our knowledge, it is impossible to say positively 
which are indigenous and which line been raised from imported 
seed, but it is believed that the first fifteen on the list arc indigenous : 
— <i) The mango, or dm (Mangifcra Indica), is found all over the 
District ; but it is more common north of the Ganges and along its 
southern bank than in the hill tracts, where it gives plai e lo the (i) 
mahud (Hassi.i latifolia). The manp> yield is very uncertain, but in 
good seasons forms a considerable portion ol I In food oi tin- pcopta in 
■ad J one The mahud tree and its products have been already 
described on pp. 32, 33, and p. 84. (3) Jack-fruit, or kdnldl (Arto- 
carpus integrifolia), is common. (4) Plantain, Aa/u(Musasapientum). 
is found all over the District, but the ftuit is of a very coarse di 
tion. (5) Palm tree, or /■// (BoMSSUS llaliellifomii-.), is very 1 onimon, 

I of tdri (toddy), the f> miented tap which 

is obtained from the peduncles cut before flowering, The tdri shops 
l>ay a revenue of ,£4820, 10s. od. yearly. It is said that many of the 
peopi almost entirely on this liquor during the hot months, 

when it is most collected. (6) The date palm, or klujur, is also 
By cultivated for the tdri ii yields. 17) The tamarind, imli or 
l/lul (Tamarindus Indica), (8) The hair (Zixyphus jujuba) is a 
urite and common fruit. (9)/dm (Kugenia jambolana) is found 
ttty village, and the plums arc highly esteemed by the natives. 
(10) Banjdm (Kugenia fruticosa). (ti) Jamrul (Eugenia allu) 
(12) Guldb-jdm (Eugenia jambos). (13) Lung (Eugenia caryo- 
phvllata); the fruit does not come to maturity. (14) Amaltdt 
■nlilica officinalis); lone fine trees m' ihis grow wild in 

Begu Saraf Subdivision, and are there called aurd. (15) The melon, 
hhabuj (Cucumis mclo), grows in great profusion on the sandy 
irds bordering the Ganges, and the fruit is very cheap. (16) The 

[Sentence continued on pa$e 102. 
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Sentence continued from f>age 99.] 

: melon, or tartnuj (Cucurbits citmltus), is equally cotnmoa 
(17) Amongst figs, the fruits of Ficus carica 01 dumttr, F. India. 
and F, glomerate are eaten by the lower classes. (18) Citrus acidi 
and other species of lime, or ncbu, when j ited, come 

to great perfection. (19) Wood apple or kathbel (Feronia ele- 
phanturn), and (20) bet (;Eglc marmclos), arc highly esteemed, 
and are found all over the District. (21) Karanda (Carisa 
carandas). This fruit-tree is very generally cultivated, and much 
1 make a jelly very like red-currant jelly, and other preserves. 

(22) Pineapple, or tuumdt, grows only in tlic south of the District 

(23) The white and black mulberry, or tut (Moms Indica and M 
multicaulis), both yield fruit in great profusion. (14) The tharmtiU 
at chalmeri (Cicca disticha) grows well, and yields abundance of 
fruit. (25) The paptya or fefitd (Caries papaya). (26) The roselle 
(Hibiscus sabdarifTa) is found in nearly ever)- garden. 
Phalsd (Grewia Asiatica) is in great favour with the natives. (s8) 
Lichi (Neplielium lichi), introduced from China, grows weD in 
Monghyr. (29) Lukdtu, the loquot of Europeans (Pierardia sapida). 
(30) Custard-apple, or did (Anona squamosa). (31) Nona-dti 
lAimna reticulata). (32) Chaltd (Dillenia spedosa), the fleshy 
leaflets of the ripe calyx arc made into a jelly, and sometimes eaten 
in curries. (33) Oranges, or kumld-nebu (Citrus aurantium). and 
(34) batdvinebu, or pumelo (Citrus decumana), grown in this District, 
arc of a very inferior description, and seldom worth eating. (35) The 
peach and apricot thrive indifferently. (36) The pear tree (Pyrus 
communis), ndsh-fdti, is found in garden'., but the fruit is not good. 

(37) The l"'| ll ° l (Mespilus japonica) is found in most fruit gardens. 

(38) Andr, pomegranate (Punica granatum). (39) Guava, or goydlu 
(I'siiliimi pyriferum), grows to a large si.-e. 

The Fibres of Monghyr District have hi en specially returned to 
me by the Collector, Mr. I-orkwood, as the following :— (1) Udmturdi 
I'Ahelmoschus csculentus), called by some Europeans lady'* fingcrv 
a mallow grown in almost every garden. The fibre is not usually 
extracted, although it is strong and serviceable. (2) Patud (Hibiscus 
cannabinus), the meshtapdt of Bengal, also of the mallow order, cul- 
tivated for its fibre throughout the District. It is a Madai crop, 
and is generally grown on the borders of the Indian-corn fields ; tlic 
intention being to deceive straying cattle, who, finding such un- 
palatable fodder at the edge of the field, leave the more tasty crop 
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uninjured. The fibre is of excellent quality, and takes the 
of jute, which is not produced in Monghyr. There are several 
other species of Hibifcut yielding fibres (bond wild in the District, 
but the)' arc all inferior to fatud. (3) San, or hemp (O 
juncea), a leguminous pbnt, grown in patches in nearly every \ 
loth as an autumn and cold weather crop. The fibre is called 
kashmird. and, not being readily injured by immersion in water, 
is used fot fishing-nets and well ropes. (4) The bark of the root 
' thtfa/ds (Butca frondosa) gives a very tough fibre, and is used 
caulking boats. (5) Ataddr or dkhanda (C.Uotropis gigantea), 
one of the Asclepiadaccx, is plentiful ; but its fibre, although good, 
is seldom or never extracted. (6) Cannabis sativa, the gdnji of 
Bengal, is not cultivated in Monghyr; but it is found wild in most 
s, and is smoked under the name of bhang. The fibre is 
Kldom if ever extracted. (7) Cocoa-nut palm (Cocos nueifera) is 
not i" i:ly a few stra; ; 1 In in;: MW BOW and there. 

(.S) The '■'■ (Bomstus flabelliformis), a palm, is abundant, but its 

• fibre is sot much used (0) Paadasatodon icrewpine) 

is not unfrcquently met with in the south of the District, in fvrgan.h 
' hakrii and Gidhaur. Formerly many of these trees used to grow 
near the Sitakund hot springs, three miles east of Monghyr, but 
they were cut down in order to dislodge the snakes they harboured 
amongst their root*. The fibre is not collected. (10) Plantain, or 
keld (Musa sapicntum), is common everywhere, but the use of its 
fibre is not known. ( 1 1) American aloe (Agave Americana) is very 
common, being used generally as a fence to keep cattle out of 
cultivated lands. Its fibre is occasionally gathered, but is of no 

IimiBetl ial importance- (12) There is also a grass, seemingly an 
\nlropogon, who., nbre is very a used, called sdM, found 

in the jungles in the south of the District. (13) Tisl, or flax (Linum 
lifltiwimniti), is not cultivated for its fibre. (14) The fibre of 
Bauhinia Vahlii has been mentioned amongst jungle products (p. 33). 
Area, Out-turn of Crops, etc. — The area of the District of 
Monghyr, as specially returned to me by the Boundary Commissioner 
of Bengal on the 8th March J875, is 3922 square miles, or nine 
i e miles in excess of the area given in the Census Report of 1872. 
I bis difference is due to the transfer of a few villages, in 1874, from 
ilpur to this District. According to the Revenue Survey, 
was completed in September 1847, the District contained an 
, of 333632 square miles, exclusive of fargands Kabkhand and 
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Uurkhand, «Mch were transferred to BWgalpur in 1864, anc 
contained 363 square mites. Of this total, 160647 square miles 
lay north of the Ganges, and 1719/85 to the south. In the no: 
division, the total amount of waste and uncultivable land was 
103,40620 acres, consisting of 93,118-80 acres occupied by rivers 
iter channels ; 543'2o l>y tanks, ponds, and reservoirs ; 9813-20 
by village sites ; and aroo by other watercourses. The cultivable 
but uncultivated land amounted to 337,722-20 acres, comprising 
91,674-89 acres of marshes; 450-40 of forest and jungle ; 226,0 
of grass jungle; 17,952-68 of mango topes; and 1627-70 of road 
The total area under cultivation amounted to 586,958*33 acres, as 
against 441,218-40 acre* unrultivable or uncultivated. South of the 
Ganges, the waste and uncultivable land was returned by die Revenue 
Surveyor at j8o,869'55 acres, consisting of 1 22,06268 acres ot 
rocks, ravines, or stony ground; 37.749-89 of rivers and water 
channels; 3958-37 of tanks, ponds, and reservoirs; 15.35913 of 
village sites; other water-courses, 1739-48. The cultivable but 
uncultivated land amounted to 201,456-16 acres, comprising 491*02 
acres of marshes ; 191,310-27 of tree jungle; 66790 of grass jungle; 
7484-47 of mango topes; and 1502*50 of road The total area 
under cultivation amounted to 7 24,8 1062 acres, as against 382,325; 1 
acres uncultivable or uncultivated. The totals for the whole 1 1 
were 2,135,313-05 acres, thus divided: — Uncultivable, 284,36575 
acres; uncultivated, 539,17836; and cultivated. 1.311,768-94. 

In a report dated 20th August 1875, the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, 
furnished me with the following special returns of cultivation, and 
of the areas under food and other crops, derived from informa- 
tion collected by himself chiefly during the scarcity of the previous 
year : — ' Total acreage of the Headquarters Subdivision, 1 ,078,400 
acres, consisting of 805,480 acres of cultivated land; 192,930 of 
uncultivable land, including village sites ; and 80,000 of land un 
vated, but capable of cultivation. Total acreage of the Bcgu Sarif 
Subdivision, 492,160 acres, consisting of 439,360 acres of cultivated 
land; 42,800 of uncultivable land, including village sites; and 
10,000 of land um ultiv.ned, but capable of cultlv..: on Total 
acreage of the Jamui Subdivision, 1,013,760 acres, consisting of 
668,432 acres of cultivated land, of which 386,753 arc under non- 
food crops, such as poppy, indigo, castor-oil, linseed, mustard, and 
fibres; 295,328 acres of uncultivable land, including village sites; and 
50,000 of land uncultivated, but capable of cultivation.' He add* : 
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' There is very little land which would yield crops, if well cultivated, 
manured, watered, and drained, that is not already under cultivation.' 
The areas of the various food staples are returned in the order of 
their extent, thus: — ' Aghani rice, 741,839 acres; wheat, 165,432 
gram, 137,860 acres; k/iesdri, 124,074 acres; peas, 110,288 
acres; barley, 96,50a acres; arhar t 68,930 acres; oats, 41,358 
acres; mdiurl, 27,572 acres; kurthi, 27,572 acTcs. The preceding 
are rail crops. Indian corn, 151,646 acres; maruA, 82,796 acres; 
it rid, 68,930 acres; miig, 55,144 acres; ckold janird, 55,144 acres; 
,/iina, 41,358 acres; khtri, 41,358 acres; iedo, 27,572 acres; Ami 
hu'.ii, 27.573 WOt$; kauni, 13,786 acres; bora pulse, 13,786 aires; and 
tvro rice, 5000 acres. These form the Mad I 1. imiated 

that 600,000 acres arc under two crops, and therefore the area of 
the District was increased by that amount before making the above 
calculations.' He further remarks: ' In giving the areas under the 
various crops in Monghyr, a difficulty as to an artOf at once presenu 
itself, in the fait that, with the exception of rice, few of the crops 
arc grown singly. As many as five or six species may be 
growing mixed up together in the -.mmc field, as wheat or barley with 
linseed, mustard, gram, khesdrl, mdsuri, and safflowi-r. This system, 
is better suited to the inundated lands than any other, 
and may be called a kind of asioUmtnl system, m li as is practised 
in Belgium. It may also be mi-ntioned that, although xbkadai crop 
is sown all over the didrds and other inundated lands subjected to 
the spill of the CJangcs, the sowing is little moTc than a speculation, 
in the hope that the crop will be reaped oficner than once in five or 
six years, as the flood usually comes before the crop is ripe. 
Although the full ripe bhudai crop is seldom reaped in sin h land-.. 
covering, I estimate, 100,000 acres, yet sufficient of the young crop 
for feeding cattle, etc. is generally secured to save the sower from 
actual loss. Rice is generally sown alone ; but kkadri and gram are 
scattered broadcast in the rice fields as they are drying up at the 
end of the rains, and form a scanty rati crop, reaped a couple ot 
months after the main crop is cut.' The areas under non-food 
crops are :— Mustard, 150,000 acres; linseed, 50,000 acres; castor- 
50,000 acres; poppy, 28,800 acres; indigo, 28,000 acres; 
tobacco, 20,000 acres; /// (Scsamum), 15,000 acres; cotton, 12,000 
acres; fatud (Hibiscus cannabinus), 10,000 acres; raw, or hemp, 
5000 acres; and various, 17,953 acres. Total area under non-food 
crops, 386,753 acres. I fear that most of the above figures arc 
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founded on very insufficient data. In the case of indigo, a return, 
derived from the European planters themselves, shorn the area under 
cultivation to be 16,000 bighdt of the large size in use on the north 
of the Ganges, or about 10,000 acres. 

COMMIT CHI PlASAMTftY, — In iS; 1. the Collector, Mi. 

Barlow, supplied mc with the following facts concerning the mate- 
rial position of the cultivating classes. A holding over twer.i 
acres of land would, ordinarily speaking, be considered ten unusually 
large one, though holdings of thirty-three to one hundred acres • 
the i>ossession of actual cultivator* exist ; less than four acres would 
be looked upon .1 • wry mull, A farm of twelve acres, under average 
conditions of situation and fertility, can comfortably support a hus- 
bandman. On an average, a pair of oxen can plough five acres ; but 
in a light soil eight acres may be managed, whilst in heavy ground 
only thrM can be kept in thorough cultivation by a single pair. A 
tenant holding so small a farm as four acres would not be as writ 
off as an ordinary petty retail shopkeeper ; and the Collector think< 
that, considering the uncertainties of agriculture and of the temper 
of a landlord, a man with a fixed income of Rs. 8 or 1 6s. a month 
is in a more favourable position than such a farroi t. The 
generally are said to be in debt to their landlords for rent, and 00 
account of advances of grain lor consumption or seed. The advance 
is repaid at harvest-time in kind, with an addition of from ihn 
fifty per cent, as interest. According to the estimates of th-. 

iional officer, the proportion of occupancy tenants is supposed 
to be 2$ per cent., and of tenants without liability to enhancement 
of rent, 615 per cent, of the general body of the cultivators. The 
Collector, however, considers these figures as little better than 
guess-work. His opinion is that other forms of holding than mere 
tenaSi \m ti will are few. ami ' beyond doubt those established by 
law to be of the superior class are not worthy of account. This 
District is not one in which the provisions of Act x. of 1859 have 
borne much fruit, as is proved by the Record 1 report tbst 

there have been no cases at all under sections 2, 3, and 6; but 
in trials in < ;ises under sections 13 and 23, where the question of 
occupancy was raised, 435 were decided against, and 1 55 in favour of 
the rayats.'. There are a very few cases in Monghyr of small pro 
priaors who own, occupy, and cultivate their hereditary lands without 
either a landlord above or sub-holders and labourers beneath them. 
In 1S75, the Collector, Mr. Lockwood, did not give > more 
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favourable account. In his Administration Report for 1874-75 he 
writes: 'There is so much COmpetitiOB tor fad, that it is generally 
rack-rented, and I never heard of a rich cultivator of the sou". There 
appears little doubt that so gTeat is the demand, that a good deal 
of land, which ten years ago was considered not worth cultivation, 
has during the past two or three years been broken up. I may 
mention the broad belt of land adjoining the Kharakpur hills west 
of the Kharakpur road, and a very considerable area to the north 
west of Pharkiy.-i, and throughout 1 parts of that fargand. 

On inquiring from rayatt there, I was informed that indigo cultiva- 
tion had driven out a good many from the villages south of Baliya", 
and forced them to till the land towards the north. The jungle 
lands, conspicuous, in tin- Survey maps in Pharkiyd, are now very 
generally studded with fields of com.' 

Tin is of Monghyr used for purposes of agri- 

culture arc chiefly oxen. Buffaloes arc also employed on the north 
of the Ganges. Cows are never used. The Musalmins would be 
willing enough to employ them, but Hindu feeling is too strong. 
Ponies and xsses are also doOMftlClted. Horses are very few. 

1 iocs, oxen, cows, sheep, goat--, and pigs are reared and sold 
r food. There is a considerable trade in sheep with Lower Bengal. 

value of an ordinary pair of buffaloes is said to be Rs. 35 or 
.5, 1 os. od. ; of oxen, Rs. 40 or £4 per pair; of cows, Rs. 8 lo 
s. 16 or 16s. to j£t, t2*. od. each ; of sheep, Rs. 25 to Rs, 40 
or £2, 10s. od. to £4 per score; of goats, Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 or 
jQi, 4$. od. to £1, ros. od. per score; of pigs, Rs. 75 to Rs. 80 
® r jCl' ,os - °d- to jC& V ct score. The Collector, in his Adnunifta 
tion Report for 1873, thus describes the cattle of the District . — ' I •. 
one who has travelled through this District must have been struck 
with the miserable condition of the cattle. Their only chance of 
ing a good meal is by trespassing and eating the growing crops, 
their usual fodder consisting of the scanty grass which grows along 

roadside, and the weeds which spring up among the stubble 
after the crops have been cut. It would be a happy day for the 
le of Bengal, if, as in other countries, a certain portion of the 
village was set apart for common graring-ground ; but the country 
is so thickly populated, that every available bighd is required to grow 
food for man. The cattle to the south of the Ganges arc perhaps 
somewhat bcttcT off than those on the northern side, as there is 
generally a good Ripply of leaves among the hills. Disputes origi- 
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co rr e s p ond* to sonte extent to the English harrow in it* uses, and 
w formed of a plank about 8 feet long, 8 inches broad, and a inches 
thkk, with chains attached to each end, by means of which it u 
connected with a film or yoke detached from a plough. One or 

two men »und on it to guide the oxen, and to increase its breaking 
force by their weight One of each of the foregoing implements 
and a pair of oxen are required to cultivate a ' plough ' of had, con- 
listing of fifteen bighds, or five acres. The whole would cost about 
R«. 45 or £4, 10s. od. ; but with oxen of an inferior quality, which 
would not be able to cultivate more than ten bighds of land, the cost 
would be lessened to Rs. 3a. 8. o or £$, 5s. od 

I •: Wages or Labour have considerably increased of late > 
having in some cases almost doubled The following rates «rre 
officially furnished to me in 1870 by the Collector, and. judging 
from other estimates I have received and inquiries I have made, 

• >rrect or very nearly so. Coolies were returned as earning an 
average daily wage of 1 \ to 2 innis (ajd to 3d.) a day. The em- 
ployment and remuneration of these men is uncertain, but the above 
may be taken as the wage for which porters and road-labourers might 
be employed Agricultural day-labourers, when remunerated in kind, 
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received 2 sen (4 lbs,.) of grain or 2 dnnds (3d.) a day. The Col- 
lector does not specify the grain he refers to, or whether it is husked 

' not Smiths received 4 dnnds (6d. ) a day ; bricklayers and car- 
iters, 4 to 6 dnnds (6d. to gd.) a day. Formerly, about i860, the 
daily pay of a coolie was 1 dnnd (l^d.); day-labourers < 

ae ; smiths, 2 dnnds (3d.) ; bricklayers, 3 to 4 dnnds <4jd. to 6d.) j 
carpenters, 2 to 3 dnnds (3d. to 4^d.). 

Prices of Food. — The ordinary Midmtc for the best cleaned rice 
1856, the earliest date for which the Collector could obtain infor- 

ation, was Rs. 1. 14. 6 a man, or 55. 4d. per hundredweight ; in i860 
it had risen to Rs. 3. 5. 4 a man, or 9s. 4c!. per hundredweight J the 
maximum price reached in 1866, during the famine, was Rs. 6. 10. 8 
a man, or i.Ss. Bd per hundredweight. In 1870, prices had fallen to 
3. 8. o a man, or 7s. per hundredweight ; so that the price ol 
the finer kinds of rice had not advanced during the decade preceding 
1870. The common quality of rice, in 1856, wxs sold at Rs. 1. 11. 10 a 
man, or 4s. lojjd. per hundredweight ; and in i860, at Rs. i.8.8a«iw, 
nr 4s. j|d. per hundredweight ; the highest price in 1866, during the 
»inc, was Rs. 5. 5. 4 a man, or 14s. nd. per hundredweight. In 
1870 the price was Rs. 1. 1 1. 5 a man, or 4s. njd. per hundredweight, 

ry nearly the same as fourteen years before. Common unhusked 
rice, in i860, fetched R. 1. o. o per man, or 2s. gjcl. the hundred- 
weight; in 1866 this price was marly quadrupled, Rs. 3. 1. 3 per 
man, or 8s. 7 2d. per hundredweight, being paid during the summer 
months; in 1870 the price was Rs. 1. 1. 3 per man, or 3s. o}d. 
per hundredweight Unshcllcd barley, in 1856, cost R. o. 15. 1 
per MUM, or 2s. 7 jd. per hundredweight: in 1860, Rs. 1. 1. 10 per 
man, or 3s. 1 Jd. per hut lit ; in the 1866 famine, Rs. 2. 13. 9 

per man, or 8s. per hundredweight ; and in 1870, Rs. 2. 3. 7 per 
man, or 6s. ijd. per hundredweight. Indian com, in 1856, sold at 
Rs. I, 5. 4 per man, or 3s. 8jd. per hundredweight; in i860, at 
Rs. 1. 6. 5 per man, or 3s. iojd. per hundredweight. The maximum 
price in 1866 was Rs. 3. 5. 4 per man, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight ; 
and in 1870 the average rate was Rs. 1. 3. 8 per man, or 3s. 4 jd. 
per hundredweight, or cheaper than in 1856. Wheat, in 1S56, 
cost Rs. 1. 9. 7 per man, or 4s. 5$d. per hundredweight; in i860, 
R«. 1. 13. 2 per man, or 5s. id. per hundredweight ; it rose in 1866, 
during the famine, to Rs. 4. 3. 4 per man, or 1 is. 9jd. per hundred- 
weight; and in 1870 sold for Rs. 3. 3. a per man, or 8s. n$d. per 
hundredweight. Sugar-cane, in i860, cost Rs. 10. o. o per man. 
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or jQi, 8s. od per hundredweight; its maximum price in i866 
Rs. t2. 4. 11 per hum, or £1, 14s. $\<L per hundredweight; 
in 1870, Rv 1 j. 5. 4 per mum, or £\, 17*. 4d per hundredweight. 
The following figures for 1874, the last famine year, and 1875 are 
ed from the Calcutta Gauttt, verified by the figures in th. 
lector's office. In January 1874 the cost of rice was 1 1 A sen per 
rupee, or os. 8}d. per hundredweight ; wheat, 13J sen per rupee, or 
8s. jjd. per hundredweight ; Indian corn, 14 sen per rupee, or 8s. 
I»er hundredweight ; and pulses, 14 sen per rupee, or 8s. per hun- 
dredweight. In January 1875, rice, 19) sen per rupee, or 5s. 8{d 
l>er hundredweight ; wheat, 194 sen per rupee, or 5s. 8j<L per hun- 
dredweight ; Indian corn, 36 sen per rupee, or 4s. 3 j<L per hundred- 
weight ; pulses, 15 sen per rupee, or 7s. sjd. per hundred*' 
In February 1874 the price of rice was 1 1 \ sen j>er rupee, or 9*. 8Jd 
per hundredweight; wheat, 12} sen per rupee, or 8s. 11 id. per 
hundredweight ; Indian corn, 14 sen per rupee, or 8s. per hundred- 
weight ; pukes, 14 sen per rupee, or 8s. per hundredweight. In 
February 1875, rice, 18A sen per rupee, or 6s ojd. per hundred- 
weight; wheat, 16J sen per rupee, or 6s. 9J,d- per hundred*. 
Indian com, 26 sen per rupee, or as. 3}d. per hundreds 
pulses, 15 sen per rupee, or 7$. 5JA per hundredweight In M 
1874, nee, 1 1 k sen per rupee, or 9s. 8jd. per hundredweight ; wheat. 
13$ sen per rupee, or 8s. 3J& per hundredweight ; Indian corn, 14J 
sen per rupee, or 7s. 8Jd. per hundredweight: pulses, 12 sen ]>er 
rupee, or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight. In March 1875 I sen 

per rupee, or 6s. ofd. per hundredweight ; wheat, 17$ sen per rupee. 
or 6s. 4}<L per hundredweight ; Indian com, 25 sen per rupee. 1 
4s. 5 a <L per hundredweight; pulses, 16 sen per rupee, or 7s. 
hundredweight In April 1874, rice, 12^ sen pet rupee, or 8s. nj 
per hundredweight ; wheat, 13^ sen per rupee, or 8s. 3JA per hun 
dredweight ; Indian corn, 1 4$ sen per rupee, or 7s. 8 jjd. per hut 
weight ; pulses, 1 a sen per rupee, or 9s. 4d. per hundr 
April 1875, rice, 16I sen per rupee, or 6*. gjjd. per hundn 
wheat, 19^ sen per rupee, or 5s. 8jd. per hundredweight ; ! 

23 sen per rupee, or 4s. lojd. per hundredweight ; ptdses, «6 
sen per rupee, or 7s. pet hundredweight. In May 1874, rice, \o\ 
sen per rupee, or 10s. 8d. per hundredweight ; wheat, 15 sen 
per rupee, or 7s. sjd. per hundredweight; Indian com, 15$ sets 
per rupee, or 7s. jjd. per hundredweight ; pulses, 12 sen per rupee, 
or 9s. 4d. per hundredweight. In May 1875, "^i "ty *"* perrupee, 
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or 6s. 9J|d. per hundredweight ; wheat, 21 sen per rupee, or 5 s. 4d. 
per hundredweight ; Indian corn, 26 sen per rupee, or 4s. j jd. per 
hundredweight; pulses, 17 sers per rupee, or 6s. ;d per hundred- 
weight. In June 1874. rice, 10J sen per rupee, or 10s. Sd. per 
hundredweight; wheat, 14J sen per rupee, or 7s. 8|d. per hundred- 
weight ; Indian corn, 15 sen per rupee, or 7s. 5 \ • 1 pcz hundred- 
weight; pulses, 12 sen per rupee, or 9s. 4<l. per hundredweight. 
In June 1875, rice, i6£ sen per rupee, or 6s. 9 jd. per hundredweight ; 
wheat, 18} sen per rupee, or 5s. tod. per hundredweight; Indian 
corn, 28 sen per rupee, or 4s. per hundredweight; pulses, i(> sen 
per rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight. In July 1874, rice, n sen 
per rupee, or 10s. id. per hum . 15A sen per rupee, 

or 7s. 2jjd. peT hun dr e d weig h t ; Indian com, 16I sen pcT rupee, or 
6s. 9Jjd. per hundredweight; pulses, 13 sen per rupee, or 8s. 7J)d. 
per hundredweight In July 1875, rice, 1 7* sen per rupee, or 
6*. 4$d. per hundredweight; wheat, 17$ sen per rupee, or 6s. 4 j<l. 

hundredweight ; Indian com, 28 sen per rupee, or 4s 
bB8dndw«ight; pulses, 16 sen per rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight 
In August 1874, rice, 10^ ten per rupee, or ion Sd, per hundred- 
weight; wheat. 15$ wiper rupee, or 7s. 2|d. per hundredweight; 
Indian corn. 16^ sen per rupee, or 6s. 9Jjd. per hundredweight; 
pulses, 15 sen per rupee, or 7s. sjd. per hundredweight. In August 
1875, rice, 16 sen per rupee, or 7s. per hundredweight ; wheat, 17^ 
sen per rupee, or 6$. 4Jd. pet hundredweight ; Indian corn, 26 sen 
per rupee, or .is, 3Jd. per hundredweight . pules, 15 sen per rupee, 

ja. sjd. per hundredweight. In September 1874, rice, la] 

or 8s. 1 1 jd per hundredweight ; wheat, 15 J sen per rupee, 

7s. ajd. per hundredweight; Indian corn, 22 sen per rupee, or 
5s. id. per hundredweight ; poises, \.\ sen per rupee, or 8s. per 
hundredweight. In September 1875, r ' cc - '^J sers P° r rupee, or 
6s. 9jd per hundredweight; wheat. iSl sers per rupee, or 6s. ojjd. 
|>er hundredweight ; Indian corn, 25 sen per rupee, or 4s. 5 jd. per 

died we i ght; put* •, 15 sen per rupee, oi 7s. c,fd pa bun 

ht. In October 1874, rice, 13^ sen per rupee, or 8s. 3M. per 
hundredweight ; wheat, 16J sers per rupee, or 6s. 9J|d. per hundred- 
weight ; Indian com, 25 sers per rupee, or 4s. sjd. per hundred- 
weight ; pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. 5M. per hundredweight, 
In October 1875, rice, 16$ sen per rupee, or 6s. 9jd. per hundred- 
weight ; wheat, 18J sen per rupee, or 6s. ojd. j>er hundredweight ; 
Indian com, 29 sen per rupee, or 3s. rojd. per hundredweight ; 
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pulses, 15 sers per rupee, or 7s. $\A. per hundredweight. In 
November 1874, rice, \t\ strs per rupee, or 8s. 1 1 Jd. per hundred- 
weight ; wheat, 16& strs per rupee, or 6s. o}d. per hundredweight; 
Indian corn. 24 sers per rupee, or 4*. 8d. per hundredweight ; poises, 
14 sers per rupee, or 8s. per hundredweight. In November 1875. 
wheat, 18J strs per rupee, or 6s. ojjd. per hundredweight ; Indua 
COO, 29 sers per rupee, or 3s. logd. per hundredweight ; pulses, 15 
ters per rupee, or 7s. 5$d. per hundredweight. In Decembci 
rice, i6J Mrs pet rupee, or 6s. 9Jd. per hundredweight ; wheat. 17I 
strs per rupee, or 6s. 4 jd. per hundredweight ; Indian corn, 33} ten 
per rupee, or 3s. 3Jd. per hundredweight; and pulses, 15 strs pa 
rupee, or 7*, sjd. per hundredweight. In December 1875, "«• 
17} NTS per rupee, or 6s. 4Jd. per hundredweight; wheat, 12 strs 
per rupee, or $s. id. per hundredweight ; Indian com, 31 4 sen per 
rupee, or 3s. 7d. per hundredweight. 

Local Wkichts and Measures.— The standard of weight most 
in use in the town of Monghyr, for weighing both grain and li 
is that based on the ser of 84 folds. The most common lineir 
measure is a yard or gaz of 2$ hdths or cubits of 18 inches. The 
80 told ser is used in many markets north of the Ganges, 
standard of land measure is the same for most of the pargands 
of the Ganges, being a pole or lagd of five and a half hdths. The 
local bighd in use is. therefore, equivalent to an area of 3025 squire 
yards, or -625 of an English acre. In Kapa" and Gidhaur, however, 
the pole measures 6 hdths, and the local highd 3600 square yards, 
or 744 of an acre. In Chaldi, the poK- \ -■ tin 
trict, being 7 hdths, or 10J yards, giving a local bighd of 4900 square 
yards, or 101 1 of an acre. On the north of the river, nearly every 
pargand has a standard of its own, and different standards are 
often met with in the same pargand. The following are the most 
prevalent in each ;— In pargands Akbarpur-K.ini, Imadpur, 
Masjfdpur, and Naipur, the pole measures 5$ hdths, and the local 
bighd consists of 3206 square yards, or -668 of an acre. In par- 
gauds Beliya and Bhrfsdri, the standard is a 6-hd/h pole; and in 
pargands Bada, Bhusari, and Pharkiyd, a Q-kdth pole, which gives 
a local bighd of 4225 square yards, or -830 of an acre. 

Landless Dav-Labourers arc very numerous in Monghyr Dis- 
trict. Mr. Lockwood, the Collector, reported in 1874 that 'tke 
lands in thai District are chiefly cultivated by kamids, who are in 
point of fact bondmen to the landholder. They belong to the 
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tii :ul;irly Musahars and Posidhs. I doubt whether 
;lc Muslhar in the District who is not a bondman. 
have asked main <i theJB, and received the same reply from all. 
It appears to be the custom for every low-caste man, directly he 
at the age of puberty, and wants a wife, to receive a few 
iipecs under the name of a loan from the village landholder, and 
itccute a bond similar to that annexed, which I procured at a 
ullage near Jamiii, and is a fair specimen of its class. It is said that 
ot only are the bonds never liquidated, but that the landholder would 
refuse to accept tlie money if tendered ; and, so far as I can learn, 
the m n gets so confused regarding what is due in shape 

of compound interest, that u never eaten his head to liquidate his 

debt. These bondmen are paid about Ks. t. 6. o or as. od. per 
mensem, and the interest of the bond is also nominally taken out m 
work. The kamidt .ire a lean race, and the wonder is how it is tiny 
manage t< tlu-ir :.<aiu> > lothing and insufficient food. 

Hut their women all take their share in labour, and the Government 
roads, zamlnddri embankments, and wood-cutting keep them from 
starvation. I have on many occasions urged them to emigrate, but 
they plead that their masters will not let them go, and that they 
prefer the (Bl the) have rather than to fly to others they know DC4 
of.' rred to is as follows, and is a remarkal.l. 

of the ignorance among the lower classes of what the I'.nglish law 
has done for them: — 'Agreement between A. H., a Musihar of 
village Mablepur, pargand Parbatpur, zild Monghyr, on the one 
hand, and Bdbu (.'. D., Rajput, on the other. In consideration 
of receiving Rs. 5 in cash, to celebrate his marriage, A. B. In 

himself 10 plough, sow, irrigate, and reap the fields of C. !>.. 
and perform faithfully all the duties of a kamii or bondman. The 
said A. B. binds himself to continue in the service of his master. 
C. D., and never to n fa - doing any work imposed on him : morn- 
ing and evening, day and night, he will be present and ready to work, 
and he will never absent himself even for a visit to a friend or 
relation without leave. If on any occasion the said A. B. should 
absent himself, that day's work will be plated to his debit, and he 
will be liable for such damages as Her Majesty's courts of law may- 
direct. In addition to the above duties the said A. B. binds himself 
to furnish the said C D, with the following commodities, as may 
l>c directed by a council of peers of the said C. D. : — thatching grass, 
bamboos, strings, woods, and other things (waghaira). This 
VOX, xv. 11 
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is executed in good faith, ssd Assar 1165 (that is, the 18th Jt 
1858). ' The amount, Rs. 5 or 10s., was unredeemed in 1874, after 
sixteen years' service. 

The occupation returns of the Census Statement for 
give the number of adult male labourers at 128,672, but this does 
not represent the entire number of persons dependent on the wages 
of daily labour. The caste returns show that there arc 1 1 2,585 
Musahars, 09,312 Dosidhs, and 10,769 Doms, or a total of 
222,666, scarcely any of whom own any land. It is on thi 
mense class that scarcity readily tells with all the force of fin 
Their means of subsistence is the most precarious, at the same 
time that their numbers render any system of relief a matter of the 
greatest difficulty. There b much evidence, besides that of the 
Collector just quoted, to show that not more than five per cent of 
these castes own any land. 

The Land TtsuRES of Monghyr scarcely differ from those of 
the neighbouring District of Bhagalpur, which I have described 
at length in the Statistical Account of that District. That such is 
the case might be expected, from the fact that most of the \m 
the two Districts was owned by the same proprietors at the 
that the English took possession of Bchar, and that it continued for 
sixty ywrs after subordinate to the same revenue supcrviMun 
latter fact may not seem at first sight to l>e sufficient cause to i 
or preserve a similarity of tenures in both, but it must be 
bered that a similar result has been produced by this can 
parts of Bengal. English Districts, at the time of their foun. 
if they did not exactly coincide with the existing revenue diviM 
were made to follow boundaries fixed by fiscal considers 
these considerations were probably connected with a similarity 
the modes of land-holding, which resulted in similarity of revenue 
procedure. When the English preserved these divisions, as in the 
case of Bh.ig.il|)ur .md Monghyr, till forty years after the Permanent 
Settlement, the tenures of both remained alike through all the 
troubles of our early land administration, which scarcely would have 
been the case if they had been formed into separate Districts from 
the beginning of our rule. This theory docs not overlook the fret 
that parts of Monghyr are derived from Tirhut and Gaya. With the 
exception oipargand Pharkiyd, which was down to very recent time* 
an entirely uncultivated swamp, these additions have been so small 
tlat they may be left out of consideration. Moreover, such pa. 
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of the Ganges were parts of the same political divisions as the 
territory known xs the Mahalat Kharakpur, even prior to the creation 
<•!* that great estate, and were afterwards mostly held gh&tw&li on 
the same conditions. The following description of the land tenures 
of Monghyr District, whilst noticing the more remarkable forms, 
intended only to supplement that given in my Account of the 

t District of Bhagalpur. It is principally derived from a 
ial report by the Collector of Monghyr, dated the 21st De- 
1 rmher 1.S74, and uses a system of grouping different from that 
which 1 have followed in my account of the Bhagalpur tenures. 

tenures may be divided into estates in chief, that is, subordi- 
atc to the Government alone ; and subordinate tenures, which form 
of an estate in chief. The first may be subdivided into estates 
subject to the yearly payment to the Stale of S bed revenue, and 
estates which for various reasons have been exempted from this 
payment. Subordinate tenures arc similarly distinguished, according 
they pay or do not pay rent to the landholders in chief; the 
rent paying tenures arc again divided into those held by middlemen 
with |>crmancnt or temporary rights, and those held by actual culti- 
vator! of the soil, who also may have rights of occupancy for ever, 
for a fixed period, or may be simply tenants at will. Revenue- 
estates arc subdivided as follows in the Collector's report : — 

ZmoKBAJMS are the highest form of estates in chief, and existed 
long before the English undertook the administration of the country. 
In Monghyr they are all permanently settled, and differ little from 
a great English property, except in their payment of Government 
revenue. Their exact position in the economy of the State was 
accurately defined in the Regulations of 1793. Their number is 
3180. (1) Ghdtwdllt were originally revenue-free service tenures, 
granted in the time of Musalman supremacy to the petty hill 
• hie I tains on the southern frontier, on condition of their preventing 
raids by the hill-men of Rimgarh and Western Santalia on the 
low-lying and cultivated jiart of the country on the banks of the 
Ganges. The holders were also required to destroy wild beasts, 
which occasionally made inroads on the low lands. These tenures 
are chiefly found mfargand Chakdf, and number 13 in all. They 
were resumed by the English Government, and now pay revenue, the 

ial proprietors receiving an allowance called mdlikdnd from 

mment. (%)Jdgin were formerly of various kinds, being granted 
for the most part as the reward of military service under the Mughul 
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Government ; bat these hare now disappeared Those that 
arc known as Invalid j'dgirt, and were granted in lieu of cash 
•ion. under Regulation sliii. of 1793. to invalid native soldiers of 
the Company. Their number in this District is 1382. (4) flsinsMsr 
do not differ much from other zamimddris, except that they are borne 
separately on the revcnue-rolL They are great prairies, almost 
totally submerged daring the rains, but covered with rank gnu 
1/, the hot season, and forming vast grazing grounds for tank 
I'urTaloes. These estates are chiefly met with in the low-iytnj; 
I'harkiyi fargamd, and are sue in number. 

RcmOMVI Tkhukks were originally granted by the nab' 
princes, under the .Muhammadan rule, to favourites or for rcligii 
|iur|xjses. Their number, as ascertained from the Road 
Returns, is 3745. They are held in absolute proprietary right 
Very few owe their origin to Hindu foundation. Such, how* 
not the case with subordinate lAkhira; tenures. The largest revemic- 
free tenure in the District is the 1 or fargamd. held by 

the kkanka or monastery at Maulanagar, which was confirmed by a 
utnaJ of Council, dated 9th February 1 786. The proceeds of the 
estate are expended in feeding travellers and beggars, in ke 
school and a mosque, and also in the personal expenses 
ily. 
Suiiokdinatk Ti nukes, or those not held directly from 
ment, comprise mutarraris, which arc generally transferable 
granted in perpetuity at a small fixed rent, and owe their validity to 
immemorial custom. They arc granted to the younger sons and 
I ■■•■ of Hindu families where the law of primogeniture prevails. 
'l*ho»o held by widows, however, revert to the holder of the utmindiii 
on tli. death of the lessee. These tenures are generally small. 
The largest in the District is one known by the name of Hhilwinl 
which pays a rent of £1, 4s. od., and collects a gross rental of 
,£868, 4s. od It was granted by an ancestor of the MaharijlSa 
J4i Mangal Sinh to a relative. A three-fourths share has been sold 
by the descendant of the donee. Dar-mukarrans are sub-t< 
created by the mnkarmridiiri, and are held by the sub-tenants 00 
terms similar to those settled in the agreement with the su| 
landlord They also owe their 1 cation to the custom oi 

the country, and arc now recognised by our courts of lav. TAihit 
are farms, called ijdrSi in Bengal proper, leased out for a term of 
years. The ihiMddr pa;.-, a fated rent to the saminJdr. and 
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i bat he can out of the land It not unfrcqucntly happens that the 
ihikd lease takes the form of a mortgage for money advanced, and 
lien the lease is called a Ihikd zarpesh^i. Kalklndt are sub-leases 
granted by Ihikdddn to persons who get as much as they can. either 
:iy uut of tht- royals, or by sub -letting to dar-kalkindddrs, who 
ii may let to fkalklndddrs. Shikmi tenures arc thus desi ril I 
be Collector: — ' It was not unusual for persons holding revenue- 
free estates to part with small portions of land, either by sale or by 
gift. On the occasion of the parent estate being resumed, the 
DM of the alienated portions was fixed along with that of the 
parent estate, and made pa>.ible through the zaminddrs. Such 
tenant-, arc called thikmi, and arc very common in ever)- part of the 
Diatrict' 

ii i m Hiiro PJUUU U with permanent rights of occupancy were 
first recognised by the English Government in the Rent Law, Act x. 
1859. but the) 1 always formed part of the land-tenure system of 
The right of undisturbed possession might Ijc interfered with 
l>y a powerful landlord, and there was no legal means to enforce it, 
it the right was none the less believed to exist. It is not, how- 
even now-a-days, frequently taken advantage of by the poorer 
class of the peasantry, who are too much under the power of their 
Landlords to assert rights against his interest. In order to prove a 
right of occupancy, it is necessary to prove twelve years* uninterrupted 

•possession ; anil receipts of rents, which usually form the basis of 
proof, are seldom forthcoming for so many years, for taminddrs are 
not in the habit of granting receipts. The right of occupancy, real or 
pretended, Fa, amongst the better class of tenants, a constant source of 
it ion. Gorabandi is a holding equivalent to the jamd mukar- 
rari of Bengal, and signifies that the royal holds at a fixed rent, not 
liable to lie raised. This right, which is founded on the custom 
of the country, was legalized by the Rent Law, where the rent could 
be proved not to have been enhanced since the Permanent Settle- 
ment; moreover, twenty years of such unchanged possession 
gave a presumption on the part of the tenant that it had not been 

■enhanced during the longer period, which the taminddr was bound 
to rebut. Sucfa I "luini:-. an WSTJ frequently met widi north of the 
f.anges, but are not so common in the south of the District. The 
t gcrabandi is often applied by royals to other tenures, under 
supposition that holding at a fixed rent for twenty years gives 
icm a right to hold at a fixed rent for ever. For instance, tn.my 
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rojrats on didrd lands, which did not exist at the date of the Perma- 
nent Settlement, call themselves gttraddrt, on the pica of thi 
never having been increased. Bh&oR jet is the designation of 
holding in which the tenant pays his rent, either in money a 
proportionally to the out-tum of his crops in each year, 
popular with the peasantry, and is of very ancient standing. If, at is 
generally the case, the crops are equally divided between t he zamliUir 
and the royal, the latter considers himself better off than if he paid 
rent according to neighbouring fixed rates; but it often happen 
that a grasping landlord demands nine-sixteenths of the crops. 
and even more. The landholder or middleman, however, rarely 
takes his share in kind; the value of it is fixed by a system known 
as ddndbandi, and the tenant pays it* value in coin, keeping the 
entire crop for himself. Should the tenant object to the dindbemfi, 
the proprietor takes possession of his share on the threshing-floor. 
I be Collector says: ' I calculate that nearly one-half of the iuli 
vated area of this District is held under the b/uioii system.' Tenants- 
at-will form the chief portion of the agricultural class in Monhgyr. 
They hold their land at any rates that they and the landlord may 
agree to. There is a peculiar class of yearly tenants, called hattt- 
budi myals, who cultivate didrd lands, which are submerged d 
the rains. In the month of Bhadra, a settlement is made by the 
landlords with them, if willing to cultivate at a rem fixed I 
year, according as the didri appears covered with a rich al 
deposit or with sand. The rent naturally varies very much 
this kind of tenure. These hastabudi tenures prevail chit 
pargand Salimabid. Kdmai lands are those held in home a 
linn by zaminddrs or large subordinate tenants. In estates where 
there are many sharers, if one of them holds any portion kdmat, 
pays a small contribution to the other coparceners. 

Rent-free Subordinate Tenures are small grants of land, 
by proprietors in chief or othcT large tenure-holders, for religious 
charitable purposes. The principal kinds arc called dtbottar, sktl- 
tar, hatrat, pirotlar, dargah, etc. Detwttar is land granted rent free, 
the proceeds being appropriated to the worship and support of 
Hindu idols and temples other than those dedicated to Siva, 
the grant in that case being called shwtlar. This is the ordinary 
Bethod of providing for the support of idols, priests, and temples. 
As soon as the lands have been so dedicated, the rights of the donor 
for ever ; he cannot alienate them, and his heirs cannot in- 
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: them. But temporary leases of them, extending to the life of 
: stbdit or mahout (the manager and superintendent of the estab- 
lishment for the worship), may be grunted by him for the benefit of 
the idol, or for the repairs, etc. of the temples. Hazral and pirotiar 
arc lands given to Musalman devotees and fakirs, on condition of 
their devoting themselves to the service of certain mas/Sas or mosques, 
burial-grounds, and other places sacred in Muhammadan eyes. The 
number of such tenures in this District is about 1500. Since the 
extinction of the gMtwdti tenures, there are no j'dgirs or estates held 
directly from Government as the remuneration of services past or 
present. The landholders have, however, preserved several of the 
subordinate service tenures, the chief of which arc the (kaukiddri 
j'dgfrs held by village watchmen in lieu of cash payment for their 
services as rural policemen ; and goraitl jdgirs granted to gcraili, 
who are zaminddri servants, and receive two or three bighdt of land 
rent' free instead of money wages. 

Ratks or Rent. — The latest information on this subject was 
obtained in the beginning of 1873. Special inquiries were made 
by the Subdivisional officers, in consequence of a report by the 

» officer in charge of Jaimii that ' veritable rack rents ' prevailed in 
his jurisdiction, due to wholesale enhancements. The returns 
showed both the rent paid at the time of the Settlement pr. . 
to the civil suit in which the enhancement was decreed, and the 

I rent payable by order of the court These rates were thus returned 
ior the bight of 3025 square yards, or -625 of the English acre: 
—I'argand Bida-bhiisari — first description of land, Rs. 1. 4. o or 
as. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2 or 4s. ; second description of land, 
R. 1 or 2s., enhanced to Rs. :. 1 2. o or 3s. 6d. ; third descri| 
of land, R. 0. 4. o or 6d. Pargand Pharkiyd — first description of 
land, Rs. 1. 12. o or 3s. 6d„ enhanced to Rs. 2. 3. o or 4s. 4$d. ; 
second description of land, R. o. 8. o or is., enhanced to Rs. 2. 1. o 
or 45. i}d. ; third description of land, R. o. 4. o or 6d. ; and fourth 
description of land, R. o. 1. o or ijd. Pargand Chandan Bhuka 
— first description of land, R. t or 2s., enhanced to Rs. 5 or 10s. ; 
second description of land, R. o. 14. o or is. ad., enhanced to 
Rs. 4. 12. o or 9s. 6d. ; third description of land, R. o. 12. o or 
is. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2. 9. o or 5s. i|d ; fourth description <>l 
land, R. o. 8. o or is., enhanced to Rs. 2. 4. o or 4s. 6d. ; and 
lifth description of land, R. o. 4. o or 6d. Pargand Amarthu — 
irst description of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5*., enhanced to Rs. 5. 8. o 
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or i is. ; second description of land, Rs. a or 4s., enhanced to 
Rs. 4. 8. o or os.; third description of land, Rs. 1. 8. o or 3s.. 
enhanced to Rs. 4. 4. o or 8s. 6d ; fourth description of land, Rs. 
1. 4. o or a*. 6d, enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s. ; fifth description of 
land, R. 1 or 2$., enhanced to Rs. 3. 8. o or 7s. Pargand Abhai- 
pur— first description of land, Rs. a. t. o or 4s. 1 Jd., enhanced to 
Rs. 4. 1. o or 8s. ijd. ; second description of I. mil, Ks. 1. 10. 
or 3s. 3d., enhanced to Rs. a. 9. o or 5s. ild. ; and third descrip. 
1 11 in of land, R. o. 12. oor is. 6cL Pargand Kaliyi — first description 
of land, Rs. a. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s. ; second de- 
i nation of land, Rs. a or 4s., enhanced to K«. 3. ia. o or 5s. 6<i. ; 
third :i of land, R. i or as.; and fourth description of 

land, R. o. ia. o or is. 6d. ParganA Bhusiri — first description of 
land, Rs. 3 or 6s., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s. ; second description 
of land, Rs. a. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s. ; third descrip- 
tion of land, Rs. 2 or 4s., enhanced to Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. ; fourth 
description of land, Rs. 1. ia. o or 3s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 2 or 
4s. ; fifth description of land, Rs. 1. 8. o or 3s. ; and sixth descrip- 
tion of land, R. t or 2s. Pargand Naipur — first description of hud, 
Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s.; second description of 
land, Rs. 2. 4. o or 4s. 6d., enhanced to Rs. 3 or 6s. ; and thin) 
<les( ription of land, Rs. 2 or 4s. Pargani Gidhaur — first descrip- 
tion of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., enhanced to Rs. 5 or «os. ; second 
description of land, Rs. 1. 4. o or as. 6d., enhanced to k*. 3, 4. 
or 6s. 6d. ; and third description of land, R. o. 8. o or is. I'argand 
Kajra — first description of land, Rs. 4 or 8s., enhanced to Rs. 4. 6. 
or 8s. 9d. ; second description of land, Rs. 3 or 6s., enhanced to 
Rs. 4. 4. o or 8s. 6d. ; third description of land, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5a, 
enhanced to Rs. 4. a. o or 8s. 3d. ; and fourth ■' > m of land, 

Rs. a or 4s., enhanced to Rs. 4 or 8s. 

Abwabs or Customary Cesses. — So far as our knowledge of 
systems of land-holding in this country extends, it is found that, from 
the earliest period of which we have reliable information down to 
the present day, all tenants, including often the very largest, have 
paid various dues or K-.s to the Government or tin 
chief, known as abwdbs, in addition to the actual rent chargeable on 
their estates. Besides these, the taminJdr levied cesses under the 
same name from certain castes and classes, usually artisans or fol- 
lowers of special professions, for permission to ply their callings on 
his property. In 1790, Mr. S. Davis, the Assistant-Collect 
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; was deputed to Monghyr to inquire into the land tenure 

and rate* of rent which prevailed in pargandi HaveH, Monghyr, 

Sallmabad, preparatory to the new Settlement tlien contemplated. 

a report dated nth August, after describing the amounts and 

odes of regular mtwiuut, he gives the following account of the 

b then levied, from which it a] i ii i ustomary 

arges were looked on as enhancements of rent, and were so in 

act, as distinguished from arbitrary and uncertain OEBKS: — 'The 

ivision of the assessment into as/, abtedb, and ntkddri is a mode 

[rich tU9 prevailed from dm torial in this pargand, as in 

ex part* of Behar, whereby the rent or produce of the land be- 

,e appropriated in distinct shares to Government, to its officers, 

d bo the cultivator The two first shares are considered as the 

;ht of Government, and the last, or ntkddri, of the several persons 

rticularizcd, whose contingent expenses of OoUC" ■<■■", together with 

une further charges, which will be mentioned, were defrayed by 

the di/ii khartha. It may be necessary further to explain the several 

articles of taxation contained under ca; h separate head. 

All is the general rate per high,': mi land, the rent of which is 

in coin ; it varies according to the quality of the soil and the 

of procuring an artificial supply of water from tanks or wells 

the dry season. These rates have existed beyond the date of 

. i. public record, and were certain!; fixed long before the Company 

u quired the diwdnt. 

' Abwdbs. — (i) Ktuur is a term meaning bdlld ; it was formerly 

ied as a part of the dibi khorcha (explained farther on), to make 

up fur any deficie n cy in the rupees collected in the mu/assal, which, 

nuclei the &ltighoJ Government, were required to be paid into the 

rcasury at a fixed standard. Kasim Ali converted this contin 

x into a uniform and permanent assessment throughout the par- 
gand. as it has continued ever since. There is no objection now 
made to it by the rayali, whose advantages, in the increased price 
of grain and other articles since its first imposition, may be supposed 
to have kept paie with the tax. It was calculated upon the esti- 
i value of the mdlgusdri share, at ten gandat per rupee, (a) 
Dihiddri ; this was originally the appropriated share of the diAlddr, 
an inferior officer of the police, whose office, about sixteen years ago, 
being found unfilled, and his services unnecessary, the assessment 
was, under the same name, shifted from the ntkddri to the abtt'db, 
here it now constitutes a part of the revenue. It mi paid lo kind 
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upon both the mdlfruidri and Government shares, at six cJikatdkt per 
man. (3) Mikmdni : this is :i partial C90U tion, which, during the 
residence of Kisim All M Monghyr, was first laid upon Mohabf and 
its dependent villages, Sakarpur ami Jum.ilkita, at the gross amount 
of Rs. 41 on the first, Ks. 10 on the second, and Rs. 12. ta. oon 
the last. The assessment vras apportioned on such land only as 
wax capable of being watered in the dry season ; by which mode 
Us operation became partial even among the rayatt of the same 
village, whose asl rates of land became thereby increased seven danit 
in the rupee. At the earnest entreaty of the rayatt, and on 
ready consent to my proposal of their taking waste land on an 
adjacent island — there being none on the mainland — to such an 
amount as in its rent might be equivalent to the obnoxious exaction. 
mimemled the abolition of it to the tamlnddr, who readily 
acquiesced ; and it is abolished accordingly. 

' Ntkddri. — ( 1 ) Afukaddami, or, as it is also termed, mdtikdnd, ts 
the proportion of the gross rent from time immemorial allot! 
the proprietor or officer called mukaddam. (2) Rasum (haudharix 
is an allotment to the ckaudkari or taminddr, similar in its nature to 
the foregoing. (3) Patwdri is an allotment to the patsodr-. 
registrar. (4) Gordit is an allotment to an inferior village officer 
acting under the zaminddr or fafisilddr, whose office is somewhat 
similar to that of a peon. (5) Diki khanha ; this was former!) 
here, as it is still in other parts of the District, an assessment variable 
in its rate, which could be determined only at the end of the year, 
agreeably to the amount of certain contingent expenses which were 
supposed to be incurred during the year for the pu -nplied 

in the literal meaning of the term, joined to the fakMinJ of the 
zaminddrt and of the kd'iungpf, and other established allowances. 
The unfair mode, however, of computing this assessment was com- 
plained of about sixteen years ago, and an inquiry was then made 
into its actual amount in each village. In lieu of this variable 
assessment, a proportional rate was established as a permanent ta». 
which has duly been collected ever since. By the operation ol 

IUH . which seems to have given general satisfaction, I found 
one principal object of my deputation anticipated in this fargand . 
the only indefinite assessment being thereby reduced to a fixed rate, 
and the oppressive exaction of peons in particular precluded. I 
must also do the zaminddrs the justice to observe that, on the most 
minute Inquiry) I do not find them to have deviated from the rale 
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in question. The above explanations apply equally to the bhdoti 
and the nakdi rates of taxation; but in the former there is an 
additional article to be noticed, namely kdydR. This was formerly, 
it may be presume. I, ;m allowance made to the kdydl, who actually 
weighed out the respective shares of the crop; but in pCOCCM of 
instead of the produce in kind, the value of that produce, at a 
11 rate in money, was paid by the rayal, and the kdydl became 
unnecessary, although the assessment was still continued under tin- 
same name as a part of the revenue. It was rale ulatril upon the 
estimated value of the mdlgusdri share, and paid at the rate of ten 
gandat per rupee.' 

The cesses still existing in this District, and levied, arc numerous. 
The following description of the principal ones is derived from a 

port on the subject by the Collector, Mr. Barlow, in 187a:— 
Bkasaudkd or mcrsaudkd is a tax levied in the pargands and estates 
situated in the JamtSi Subdivision, from the Goala or cowherd caste, 
and is proportionate to the number of head of cattle owned by each 
family. The rate varies, but is not less than 8 dnnds or is. a year 
in any case. In the headquarters and Begu Sarii Subdivisions, the 
cess imposed on this caste takes die form of house tax, called 
:,hd. at the rate of 4 to 8 dnnds, or 6d. to is., fnr 1 x h house. 
t does not appear that tin- zaminddr makes any return fnr the 
money thus received, beyond a kind of indefinite protection. Basin! 
is a yearly tax, exacted in ever)' part of the District, from the 
labouring and manufacturing castes, seemingly for the permission of 
the landholder to pursue their trades on his estate. The idea of 
permission, however, does not seem to enter into the minds ol the 
labourers or artisans, who pay the amount as the hakk or right of 
the zamlnddr on whose property they live. The term basuri means 
rent for house land ; but as a matter of fact, the amount of this cess 
is independent of the amount of land, and indeed it is levied from 
those who do not usually possess any land at all. Certain castes, 
mk li as the Dhinuks and Kahirs, redeem the zaminddr' s claim by 
rfonnance of personal service. The bkauri is a tax collected 
in the Jamiif SuMr.i-.iun from non-residents, pedlars, costers, etc., 
come to a village for the sale of their wares. It is much o! 
same nature as the preceding cess, and is sometimes levied in 
place and sometimes together v» ith it. The Collector says ' it 
has the complexion of a ground rent.' The kdyd/i is a charge on all 

les effected within the estate of the landholder. The word literally 
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means wcighman's fees. The post of kdy,U is disposed of b) tl 
zamindar by ;i kinil of private auction to the highest bidder, who 
levies certain dues from the frequenters of the particular bdzdr or 
market for which he holds the contract. The better class of land- 
lords fix the rates at which these dues are leviable, but often the k&jit 
is permitted to make the most that he can extract from sellers and 
buyers. In the latter case, bad feeling and violence are occasionally 
the result. The Collector explains that ' kdydli is a general custom, 
and not restricted to the dealings of rayals. A nan il appointed as 
a salesman by the zaminddr, and gets his duo* at so much in the 
man on every sale; the seller pays, but by custom deducts tK' 
allowance from the purchaser." A tax on the musical castes, for 
liberty to beat their drums at processions, marriages, and feasts, is 
levied in the Jamdi Subdivision, and called bdjantri. Kalkar is a 
i.i.. . hi oil in.miil.i. hirers nr Tells, which is levied throughout the 
whole District ; persons who pay baiuri arc, however, exempted. 
Doiid is a somewhat similar cess, peculiar to the Jamui Subdi\ 
on oil manufacturers and traders or Baniyas. Chalkl is a species of 
ruuud iLiit. collected in the headquarters and Begu SaraU Sob- 
divisions. In the SOUth-western pargands it is called daba. In 
return for this CCSS, the payer has a right to a plot of ground in the 
market on which to display and sell his goods, and is sometimes 
exempted from payment of kdydli. His right is not restricted to 
market days ; and he may erect a shed or thatch raised on bamboo 
posts, but not a permanent shop. Phur is a tax levied on the 
weaver castes. Dhunias, Tintfs, Tatwas, and Jogls, and is collected 
principally in the Jamdi Subdivision. Tunkd takes the place of 
f/iur in the headquarters and Begu Sarfi Subdivisions. In Jamdi 
it is occasionally levied in addition to that tax. It is not levied 
from those who pay basuri. Pasbdn is the name of the charge 
raised for the support of the rural police in Subdivision Jamdi. 
When paid to the saminddr, it is usually an unjust cess, as it rarely 
passes through his hands to the paibdn, but is a second time levied 
by that official from the villagers. The Collector remarks. 
'The signification of this cess in other parts of the District i* 
rent. The pasbdn or gonlil is a village watchman. He \\ 
supposed to guard proper ty broughl into the village) ud gets 1 
small commission on sales directly, and not paid through the imI» 
ddr. The chauklddr and paibdn are usually the same man.' In 
some cases the pasbdn does not perform any of the duties of police, 
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merely a subordinate servant on the rent-collecting and niana^ 
ing esjabli the zaminddr. The actual ehaukiddri charge i* 

levied ail over the District, and amounts to Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 or 6s. to 
8s. a month, divided amongst the villagers of the wnnl within which 
the watchman's beat extends. It appears from the police returns 
that tin- avenge number of houses in the care of each rural police- 
man is 75, so that this cess is equal to a house tax of id. to 1 Jd. a 
month. It is usually collected by the (haukiddr himself, who is 
assisted in this if necessary by the regular police. The Collector 
states'. 'In almost all cases the ,/iaukiddrs collect some pro 
Called fianjii dired from the rayats during harvest. I" addition 
to this, in all cases where the zaminddr professes to pay the (hauki- 
ddr s wages, and in some instances, I suspect, when he does DOl 
even profess to do so, the rayats have to pay the taminddr likewise ' 
Bandthdr is a cess levied in JamiH Subdivision for keeping pounds 
in order. Nagardabd is a tax for charitable and religious purposes. 
Chdndd, a forced contribution for presents to /akin or beggars, is 
levied in fmrgands Gidhaur, Chakal, and Siirajgarha, and occasionally 
elsewhere. Sendri is, according to the District Superintendent of 
Police, anotheT name for kdydli, given because men of the gold 
OMto (icndr) for the must part hold tiie offuc of wdghman. It is 1 
deduction from the purchaser of a half-pound weight in every rupee's 
worth of grain or other articles weighed, and form, a kind of re- 
imbursement of the tax paid by the k.iy.ii (0 tli< ■ -■■imittddr for per- 
mission to act as wcighman. Grdmtah is levied in JamiSi Subdivi- 
sion and elsewhere for performance of religious ceremonies. It is 
explained that this name is derived from the two words grdm, mem 
ing a village, and td or /Ad. worship, so that it is a translation of 
ltagard<i!\i, the name applied in other parts of tin- District to 1 1 . . ■ 
same charge. Ekaml and kahuri are taxes levied in the Jamiii Sub 
division, to pay the salaries of the clerks in the taminddr s managing 
office. .'>'■.:. fatwirl and phdrkdnd are levied generally through- 
out the I 1 ltd constitute the wages of the village pa twiri, 
1 »n this the Collector remarks : * As far as I can learn, the patwdri 
dues are collected by the pal-.vdri himself, without aid Ir.im the 
taminddr, beyond, of course, the aid of his influence.' In the case 
of bhdoli tenures, after the grain is shared with the taminddr. a 
small quantity is left at the bottom of the dol or great basket in 
I ordinarily kept, which the rumdsA/d, patwdri, and bardhil 
1 as their share or hakk, and divide amongst themselves It 
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the rent is paid in money, the rayat gives 6 fits in the rupee, or in 
some parts 3 pies, on his entire rent, to be shared amongst these 
village officials. I/djatdnd is levied in Jamtit and a feu 
places from tenants at the time they pay their rent, and is a fee 
exacted by the paltvdri before a receipt is granted. Ndchd, the 
Collector states, is the name given in the Jamiii Subdivision to 
those portions of the crops appropriated by gordils from the royals 
whose crops have been distrained for rent The gordils, ax servants 
of the landholder, remain in charge and levy their clues from 
tenant. I have given another explanation of this cess under 
head of Village Officials (p. So). Talabdnd is also levied in Jamiif to 
pay the salaries ol piddds or landholders' messengers. Sidfid, in the 
headquarters and Jamiii Subdivisions, is the same as tulabdnd, but 
is not so generally exacted. If messengers are sent by the zamlniir 
to bring the rayats together, or for any other purpose, they are 
entitled only to their diet expense. Sidhd is also used to express 
the presents of uncooked food and sweetmeats made to tb 
collectors of the landlord when they visit a village. Kharehd ami*, 
in tlie Jamiii Subdivision and elsewhere, is a portion of the crop 
appropriated by the landlord's men, who have been sent ow to 

nut the land, and to make the ddndbandl or estimate 
<rop where rent is paid in kind. The Collector states that 'the 
deduction on this account is said to be made equally from the 
taminddr's and rayat's share of the crop.' Mehdfitdt is a cess 
levied in the Jamiii Subdivision as payment of the barkand&ss 
employed in guarding the offices of the landlord, which arc scattered 
all over his estate. Bdltd is a premium, usually amounting to one 
dnnd on every rupee, or three farthings on every shilling, made in 
the tenant's rent in addition to his nominal rent, and paid at the same 
time ; Kampani bdltd or Company's discount is the name given to 
this charge. Saldmi is a general fee paid by every rayat to his land- 
lord, principally on the two special occasions when he is accepted 
as a tenant, and when his name is first entered on the rent-roll of 
the estate ; rasmi is the name of this cess in the Jamiif Subdivision. 
Babat btshl is a kind of excess rental levied in the Jamiif Subdivision, 
in place of a regular increase of the rent, based on the amount of 
land held It is paid by the rayali to avoid questions about the 
title and measurement of their holdings. The dakyak is 
gcncrally wherever the bhdoii system of tenure is in force. It I 
name given to the part of the tamlnddr's share in excess of one 
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in < Btt the crop is not equally divided between him and his tenant. 
M.ingan is much the same as dahyak, but is levied only in the 
JamiM Subdivision. It represents the quantity of grain which the 
ayat is expected to give out of his share as a kind of nazar or gift 
the taminddr, after the bhAoR division has been completed and 
ic dues of the lahsilddr and goriil have DOGD discharged. Another 
Dunt states thai it is only another name for the patwiri's fee, 
aid not in cash but in kind. Mukaddam is the name of a CMS 
collected in some villages in the headquarters and Hcgu Sanii Sub- 
divisions by the head-men called mukaddams, who arc also often 
rent-collectors. Gitdnd&ti, from gil, earth, and andozi, throwing, is 
the name of a fund raised by saminddrs for the construction and 
repair of embankments in places liable to inundation. 

Natural Calamities in Monghyr District are mostly due to 
drought, and in a less degree to floods. Other causes of loss to 
the cultivator occasionally occur. The insect called by the natives 
gadhya sometimes seriously injures the autumn and cold-weather 
crops; and locusts were seen in the District in 1855, 1861, and 
1865. Some kinds of blight have also been known, but have not 
m any case to extensive loss. In 1871 the Collector said: 'I 
am not prepared to supply a scheme for embankments. I have 
already spoken of droughts ; they arise principally from local absence 
of rain. The calamity being, however, generally widespread, there 
is also a failure of the rivir supply of water, which otherwise would 
much to mitigate the evil. There is no special demand for 
Is, as in most Districts; but if the cultivators saw their own ad- 
ge, no doubt irrigation works would pay. But there is no field 
an immediate and apparent return 111 the way of bringing large 
cts of waste land under cultivation.' The principle of compensat- 
or influences does not play much part in this District The Kind is 
of an average kind as regards position, neither lying very high nor 
low to any large extent. Thus there is little high land that would 
be only cultivated in years of excessive flood, and little land so 
low-lying as not to be cultivated except in seasons of exceptional 
dryness. 

Since the erection of Munghyr into a separate District, the only 
droughts of such severity as to deserve special notice have oc 

te years, that is, in 1865 and 1873, resulting in the scarcities of 
1866 and 1874. 
Famine ok 1866.— The following description is principally derived 
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from Mr. F. R. Cockcrcll's report on the distress in the f 
sions. In Monghyr. it was most felt in the southwest and v 
portion of the District, viz. par&an&t Chakif, Gidhaur, Bisthaziri, 
Amarthu, and Maldah, embracing an area of about 1300 square miles, 
where rite is the chief staple of cultivation. The crop of 1864 failed 
to aconsi'! i tat, and, with the certainty of a repeated failure 

in 1865, the market rate of th_ commonest sort of rice rose in October 
of the latter year to 1 1 sen for the rupee, or 10s. 2d. per hundred 
weight. Other food-grains became proportionately dear, and the 
inh.ibit.inis of the distressed localities began to Bock into the town 
of Monghyr. On the 8th November the C< ! nvened a 

public meeting, at which donations to the amount of .£115 were 
obtained, and further contributions of jQ*5 l )Cr month guaranteed. 

the relief of the poor. About jCii' 4 s - °d. was expend 
the gratuitous distribution of food, which Lasted till the middle of 
1 >oi ember. There was then sonic relaxation of the previously 
ing pressure, in consequence of the gathering of the rice crop, and 
the continuation of public relief was deemed unnecessary, 
the storing of the rice crop, agricultural labour was again at a d» 
1 sunt, and the distress occasioned by the prevailing high prices 
food began to be felt in a more severe degree ; and in April large 
crowds. of paupers frequented the town. I lie Municipal < 
at a meeting held on 2d Mav. <■■. ■■■.,,\\.;- i \ ta undertake certain work* 
with the funds at their di I, I >r the express purpose of 

the destitute. As the object was merely to give employment 
those who were able to work, but could find no market 
labour 1 1m where, the rate of payment was fixed some": 
the ordinary rate* No labour w.lv attracted on these ten 
was consequently assumed th-it the indigence of the Labouring classes 
was not so great as had been supposed. 

No further relief measures were attempted till the follow 
when, in consequence of the accounts rei eived rcgai din 

prevailing, more espet 'ally in those portions of the District I. 
mentioned, a second public 1 as convened by the 

lionet on the 23d of that month. A Central Relief Committee and 
two Bob-Committees were formed, and a general subscription was 
set on foot, by which ,£864, 8s. 8J& was raised for expenditure m 
the gratuitous distribution of food. Relief centres were established 
on the south of the Ganges at Monghyr, Jamdi, Patsanda, Sekandri. 
Shaikhpurf, and Chakif, in July and August ; and on the north of 
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the Ganges, where distress appeared later, at Begu Sard! and Tegrd, 
in the end of August and September. At MonghyT, Jamul, and 
Shaikhpurd, cooked rice and pulse mixed were given once daily, in 
oportions ranging from : lb. to 1 1 or. for each adult, and from 8 
to 6 ii7. for each child. At the other centres the grain was dis- 
tributed uncooked, but in similar proportions. In some cases., half 
the allowance of food was given, supplemented by a payment of |d. 
to each adult. Labourers on relief works were paid at rates varying 
from 2$d. to ijd. for the day's work. Nursing mothers and very 
young children received food twice daily. Much difficulty and 
delay were experienced in conveying the grain to Jamdi and Chakdi, 
Owing to the want of roads and the number of rivers which hud to 
be crossed at the most unfavourable season. During September, the 
worst month of the distress, the daily average number receiving food 
gratuitously at each centre was, — at MonghyT, 999; Jamtli, 414; 
Pdtsandd, 169; Sekandrd, 147; Shaikhpurd, 307; Chakdi, 56; 
Tegrd, 49; Begu Sardi, 60, In October the number at Tegrd rose 
to 206. The daily average number employed on publn works was 
at Monghyr, in August 629, in September 543; at Shaikhpurd, 
in October 150; and at Begu Sardi. in September 35. An assign- 
ment of ,£500 was also made by Government for the construction 
of a new road between JamtSI and Chakdf, which gave employment 
in October to 767 persons, at the same time that 180 were employed 
by the MonghyT Municipality on similar work. The highest total 

ily average number of persons obtaining public relief throughout 
the District at any period of the famine was 3450. 

1 1 was expected that the construction of the new chord line of the 
Hast India Railway, traversing the very tracts in which the distress 
was most severe, would have given employment at the time when it 
was most needed, but the rates offered by the contractors were not 
sufficiently high to attract labourers, in the face of the ruling prices 
of food. 

Another calamity was added to those already borne by the 

by an outbreak of cholera over the whole south-west of the 

ict Deaths from this disease were very numerous, especially 

in Shaikhpurd and Sekandrd, amounting in the latter town to 24 in 

one day. In these cases there can be no doubt that the disease 

originated in the crowding together of large numbers of people, 

reduced by want of food to the lowest condition of bodily strength 

aible with the retention of life. The number of deaths due to 

VOL XV. I 
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disease, assisted or engendered by want, was returned by the | 
month by month as follows: — 1866 — January, 22 ; February 
March, rs, April, jdj "'•'•"■ 37 ; June, 43; July, 45. August, 100; 

mbcr, 56; October, 68; November, 103; December, 64 : total 
605. At the same time, deaths from actual starvation were given 
as 9 in February, 2 in March, 5 in April, 11 in May, 17 in June, 35 
in July, 160 in August, >;-,<• in September, 158 in 90 in 

Xoveml >rr, .iikI 19 in December; total, 642. 

The IbDowing prices Cot rood-grains prevailed during the course 
of the famine: — 1865, -September — rue, from 15 to 12 jot for the 
rupee, or from 7s. sjd. to 9s. 4d per hundredweight; pulse- 
to 8 strs for the rupee, or 8s. ti\A. to 14s. per hundredwv 
Indian com, 20 strs for the rupee, or 5s. 7jd. per hundred* 
1 ■ ember — rice, from 13 to 9 J strs for the rupee, or 8s. 73d. tC 
9j(L j>cr hundredweight; pulses, 13 to 8 strs for the rupee, a 
7 jjd. to 14s. per hundredweight ; Indian com, 17 to 13} strs for tbe 

, or 6». 7d- to Ss. i|d. per hundredweight. 1866. March- 
rice, 10J to 8 sert for the rupee, or 10s. Sd. to 14s. per bun 

,1 ; pulses, 15 to 8.J strs for the rupee, or 7s. 5.3d. to 13s 
per hundredweight; Indian com, 17 to 13 strs for the rupee, « 
6s. 7d. to 8s. 7§d. per hundredweight, May — rice, 9 to 8 strs for 
the rupee, or us. 5^1 to 14a per hundredweight ; pulses, 12 loosen 
for the rupee, or 9s. 4d. to 12s. sJd. per hundredweight ; [» 
corn, 15 to 13 strs for the rupee, or 7s. 5§&to 8s. ;jd. jx-r hundred 
wejght July — rice, 7$ to 7 strs for the rupee, or 14s. 1 i£d to 16s. 
I>er hundredweight; pulses, 10 to 8J strs for the mpec, or 1 is. ijd. 
to 13s. jjd. per hundredweight ; Indian corn, 14 to 10 Strs for the 
rupee, or Ss. to us. sjd. per hundredweight. September — rice, 7 J 
to 7 strs for the rupee, or 1 i>. ujd. to 16s. per hundred*. 
pulses, 10 to 9 strs for the rupee, or us. *$d. to las. 5$d. |ier 
hundredweight ; Indian com, 30 to ao aw for the rupee, or 3s. 8JA 
to s». 7 Jd. per hundredweight. November — rice, 9 to 8J strs for the 
nipee, or 12s. sjd. to 13s. 2|d. per hundredweight; pulses, 1 1 to 9 
strs for the rupee, or 10s. ad to 12s. 5j}c1. per hundredwt 
Indian com, 35 to 20 strs for the rupee, or 3s. ajd. to 5s. 7Jd. per 
hundredweight. 

I he Scarcity of 1874 was also due to an unfavourable rainfall 
in the previous year. The rains commented towards the end of 
June 1873, and continued during July and August, being in both 
the latter months more plentiful than in ordinary years. With the 
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lining of September a change ensued, and the normal rainfall 
8-31 inches fell to 3-61 ; whilst in October, which has usually 
1*56 inches, there was not a single shower. Injurious as this 
.1 v must have been to the later crops, such as the agAaiif 
rice, it wis much less so in the later months of the rains than in 
65. The District reports represent the crop) towards the end 
the year to have been very inferior to those of an ordinary 
The rain had ceased at a very critical time; and even 
where the plant did not wither, it failed to form the grain-bearing 
car. In fact, the late rice harvest was not more than half an 
image crop in the whole District, and even less than this in 
pins. The result, however, of the very good rain of July and 
LSI 1873 was, that the bhadai rice, mahtid. and Indian corn 
were fairly good, although in some places they had suffered from 
inundations. The alarm was given very early in the year, and 
relief measures were commenced in November. The distress did 
aot show itself soon, and the numerous railway stations on the 
loop and chord lines put the whole of the south of the I > i ■ t r : < 1 
in a position of comparative safety, if at any time serious scarcity 
should appear. The condition of the north of the District, 
as it principally depends on cold-weather crops, could not be 
known till the beginning of 1874, when these are harvested. The 
only part of the north m which distress seennnl Imminent before 
that period was the tract round IVikhttyirpur in the north-east 
tec of the District, touching Tirhut and the Siipul Subdivision 

kf Bh.<galpur, in which rice is largely produced, and had failed. 
The following minute was recorded by Sir Richard Temple 
ning Monghyr District on the 28th March 1874, when .ill 
tne crops of the year had been reaped, and the position of affairs 
• I be estimated with considerable accuracy: — 'The District is 
divided by the Ganges into two parts, northern and southern. On 
both banks of the river, especially the northern, there are spring 
crops which have turned out excellently well, and thus a large 
I>ortion of the District h placed beyond the reach of apprehension. 
But in the northern part of the District there is a tract named 
Hakhtiv.iriHir. included in the th&nA of Gogri, which is separated 
from the basin of the Ganges by a belt of swamp, and in whii h the 
main staple of rice has failed, having only produced a onc-sixtccnth 
to one-eighth yield. In the southern part is also a broad tract, 
prising the thanA; of Shaikhpurd and Sekandrd, dep> 
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mainly on the rice crop, which for the most part failed, having 
yield of only three-sixteenths. There is alio a hilly tract around a 
branch of the Vindhias, jutting out against the Ganges, within which 
the rice crop has failed, especially near Kharakpur, which belongs 
to the Darbhangah Raj. Throughout the District there are autumn 
crops, Indian com and the like, which last proved indifferent, with 
a yield of only six-sixteenths. The general situation may be 
summarized thus. Several tracts of the District have lost the 
greater part of their food-supply for nearly a year ; but in juxta- 
position with these there are tracts with excellent oops. There 
are as good facilities for trade and communication as could reason- 
ably be expected in any District. At present the poorer classes in 
the distressed tracts are engaged in cutting the harvest in the 
flourishing portions of the District; and when this employment 
ceases, that is, in a few days more, they will probably come in 
great numbers suddenly on the hands of Government for relief. 
Thus the period of distress will be probably at its worst from the 
15th April till the 15th June, when, if the rains fall favourably, 
employment will be again obtainable. But the distress, though 
mitigated, will last till the produce of the autumn crop comes in 
by the beginning of September, after which time it will < a 

•I requested the Collector to estimate the number of person 
whom he expects will need assistance from Government He 
takes 40 per cent, on the population of the Bakhtiylrpur portion of 
the Gogri Ihind, on the population of the Shaikhpuni and Sekandra 
thdnds, and on the population round Kharakpur ; which calculation 
gives this result : — Gogri, 42,000 ; Sekandri, 44,000 ; Shaikhpuri, 
79,000; Kharakpur, 7000: total, 1 7 2,000 persons. 1 would accept 
this part of the estimate. It is further agreed that we must pro- 
vide for the whole number for two months, from 15th April to 15th 
June. The Collector thinks that from 15th June to 1st October 
we should provide for a quarter of the number. The Commis- 
sioner thinks that it would not be safe to take less than a half. 
The result of the two calculations may be seen thus : — Estimate by 
Commissioner — 173,000 for two months at * if (i\ lbs.) per day, 
193,500 mans ; 86,000 for three and a half months at J ser ( 1 } lbs.) 
per day, 167,312 mans; total, 362,812 mans. Estimate by Col- 
lector — 172,000 for two months at } ser (t| lbs.) per day, 193,500 
mans; 43,000 for three and a half months at j ser (1 J lbs.) per day, 
84,656 mans ; total, 278,156. I concur in the Commissioner's 
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estimate, and consider that 360,000 mans, plus five per cent, or 
18,000 mans for wastage, making 378,000 mans in all, should be 
provided for Monghyr District Already 300,000 mans have been 
ordered by the local Government, of which 192,000 mans have 
been stored. Besides this, there arc 20,000 mans stored by the 
Darbhangah Court of Wards at Kharakpur, which, added to die 
191,000, makes up 212,000 mans, leaving 166,000 mans yet to be 
sent But as the grain already sent consists of rice, the remainder 
can conveniently be supplied, if the Government sees fit, by mixed 
grain obtained in the North-Western Provinces. 

' I have the pleasure to state that the Commissioner and the 
Collector speak in high terms of the conduct of the zaminddrs 
in the distressed tracts, who arc maintaining their tenantry from 
their own resources, taking advances from Government for this 
purpose, and constructing tanks and such-like works in the villages. 
The number of such tanks is reported to be at least thirty-four. 
The Darbhangah Court of Wards, also, through Mr. Roberts, the 
local manager, is setting the best example to neighbouring zamin- 
ddrs, by storing grain, constructing works, and assisting rayats. The 
amount of cash advances obtained from Government is, — Advances 
for purchase of grain, Rs. 56,800 ; for land improvement, Rs. 
33J9°> anc » generally for helping rayats, Rs. 11,300: total, Rs. 
101,890. The length of relief roads amounts to 254 miles. The 

I number of relief labourers, including those employed by zaminddrs 
on their tanks and those employed by the Court of Wards, may be 
stated for the present at 12,000. This is less than the number* 
for some of the previous periods ; but, as already explained, the 
people have gone off to the harvesting.' 

On the 24th April it was reported that, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bakhtiyiqnzr, the condition of the District was on the 
whole satisfactory. The cold-weather crops had been succeeded by 
a good makud crop ; supplies were ample, and there had been no 
great export of rab't grain, whilst the number of persons on relief 
works had fallen to 5364. At the end of May the condition of 
affairs was generally favourable, and in most cases improved ; but 
the circle officcT of Bakhtiyirpur stated that ' there can be no doubt 
that but for the timely assistance of Government, many thousands 
of persons would have died of starvation in this circle.' At this 
period 261,535 mans of Government grain had been stored, of 
which 22,639 mans had been expended, consisting of 830 mans 
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advanced to cultivators, 17.544 mam sold to labourers and the 
public, and 4234 mant gratuitously distributed. On the 8th August, 
none of the subdivisional or circle officers reported any distress ; and 
a large incoming bkadai harvest was spoken of, except oa the lu* 
lands near Lakhisarai, where this crop was destroyed by floods in the 
Keul. The circle officer of that tract remarked : ' The cultivators 
here sow on chance every year, and do not get a crop once in 
five years. This year their hojws were perhaps raised by the 
advanced stage to which the crop reached, while the result was the 
more unfortunate, owing to the short crop of last year.' At this period 
202,630 mam of grain had been consumed, of which 131,949 mans 
were advances to rayatt and taminddrs, 47,072 mans sold to the 
public or to labourers, i4,»26 mam gratuitously distributed, and 
15.376 mam expended in payment in kind to labourers. 

On the 3d October all relief had ceased. In a report of that tlate, 
the Collector gives the expenditure of rice as 227,502 mam or 
tons, of which 150,090 mam were advances to rayats and tamin- 
ddrs, 16,148 mam sold to labourers, 50,971 mam sold to the 
public, and 8S56 mam given in charitable relief. The total amount 
stored was 238,529 mam. The difference between this and the 
grain expended, 1 1,017 mam, was disposed of subsequently by sale. 
In another return of the same date, the financial results of the 
scarcity are stated as follows : — Placed to credit of Public Work* 
Department, ,£16,817 ; for transport of grain, ,£69,188 ; disbursed 
to officers in charge of transport, .£3708 ; construction of 
houses, ,£516; payment of storehouse establishments, .£3928; 
miscellaneous charges, ,£'1595 ; advances for purchase of grain, 
,£7625 ; advances to municipalities, ,£500 ; advances for land 
improvement, .£4449 ; advances to cultivators, .£5762 : total, 
£1 13,088. These figures, although they had not then been fully 
audited, are approximately correct, and may be taken as the cost of 
the famine relief, exclusive of the price of Government grain and 
its transport outside the District. These latter items may be roughly 
put down at Ks. 5 or 10s. a man, giving a cost of ,£119,259, which, 
with the expenditure before mentioned, makes a total expenditure for 
famine relief of all kinds of .£233,347; of this, the advances, amount- 
ing to £ f ^<33^ and j€S 3 >S3*> th c value of the 150,090 mans of 
grain advanced to rayats and saminddrs respectively, at an average of 
Ks. 3. 8 or 7s. a man, in all ,£70,868, will be in large part recovered. 

Famine Warnings. — The maximum price of unhusked and 
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husked rice during the famine of 1865-66 seems to have been 13 and 
8 sen per rupee, or 8s. 7gd. and 14s. per hundredweight. The rates 
have recovered from the effects of the then sent, in ■ : hut as the general 
ncy of prices has been and Mill is upwards, ii i:. improbable 
those which existed before that calamity will ever again obtain. 
The Collector reported in 1871, before the experience of 1874, that 
' when rice reached the price of from ten to twelve sen per rupee, or 
r is. 3 {d. to 9s. 4d. per hundredweight, famine rates may be held to 
have been reached. I can give no other reason for determining this 
particular rate but that it seems a reasonable one in the opinion Ol 
Others beside) mysetC If, also, as is certainly the case, the poor live 
from hand to mouth, an increase of almost double in the price of their 
food must be sufficient to reduce them to extremity. The p 
failure of the rice crop would be a sufficient warning of famine ; so 
1 lie sale of rice in January and February at sixteen sen for the 
. or 7s. per hundredweight. The District depends on the rice 
crop chiefly, and I do not consider that other crops can compensate 
for its failure. Considering that we have two lines of rail, and also 
nvcr communication, I think we are sufficiently secure from isola- 
tion. The only remedial measure I suggest, in case of famine, is 
I the prompt importation and storing of grain.' 
Fokhgn and ABSENTS! I-andlords. — In 187 1 the Collector 
reported that sixteen European residents were registered proprietors 
of landed property in Monghyr, paying .£3*34, 14s. od. Govern- 
ment revenue; ami that there were 5155 Musalman proprietors, 
paying ^23,509, 17s. 7$d. I.ess than one-fourth of the Di 
was owned by absentee landlords. 
Tut Koaos of Monghyr District for the most part pass through 
or radiate from the headquarters station. The principal of these 
are not metalled. The following arc the old roads of the District, 
as specially returned to me in 1871 by the Collector, together 
with their length, annual cost of repair, and the names of the chief 
markets situated on them :— (1) TheBhagalpur Road, extending four- 
teen miles from the town of Monghyr to the boundary of Ghoraghat ; 
total annual cost of repair, ^50, or j£$, 1 is. sjd. a mile ; markets 
at Mahadeva, Bariarpur, and Ghoraghat. This road has lately been 
metalled as far as Bariarpur. (1) The Patna Road, extending 
thirty-five miles from Monghyr to Barhiyd, partly under construction 
in 1870; with markets at Rahdchauki, Mednichaukl, Siirajgarha, 
Balgxuir, and Barhiya. It runs about four miles north of the rail- 
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way, skirting the river, and carries a large local trade. (3) The 
Tirhut Road, from the bank of the Ganges opposite Monghyr, west- 
wards and northwest for forty-six miles to the frontier at Rasidpur, 
l inly under construction in 1870; with large markets at Baliyi, 
I>i imupur, Begu Sarrff, Tegri, and Ranigodna. I-arge portions of 
this road are liable to be flooded in the rains. (4) The Kharakpar 
Road, joining Kharakpur with the Bariirpur railway station, metalled, 
eleven miles in length ; annual cost, according to a return of the 
executive engineer, .£700, or ,£63, '**• 8 Jd- a m ' ,c - (s) The 
Sdrajgarha Road, joining the river-side market of Surajgarha with the 
Kajra" railway station, eight miles in length, metalled ; annual co«t 
of repair, j£ioo, or £12, 10s. od. a mile. (6) The Lakhanpur 
Road, from the Sultanganj railway station, six miles in length in 
Monghyr District, metalled ; costing annually .£500, or ^83, 6s. 8d. 
a mile. (7) The Jamdi Road, joining the Subdivisional town with 
the LakhisaraJ railway station, twenty-three miles in length, partly 
under construction in 1871 ; with markets at Gausganj, Dhand. and 
Jamdf. (8) The Gairak Road, from I^akhlsaral to Panheaa, twenty 
miles long, and passing through the large commercial town of 
ShaikhpunJ. (9) The Sckandra Road, joining the town from which 
it is named with Shaikhpura, seventeen and a half miles long. There 
arc no markets on it, but it passes through a rich ncc producing 
country. (10) The Jamalpur Road, from Monghyr, six miles lone, 
and costing ^70 a year in repairs, metalled. In 1871, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth of these roads were under the supervision of the 
executive engineer of the Bhagalpur Division, and of a supervisor 
at Monghyr. Since the date of the Collector's report giving the 
above information, the Road Cess Act of 1871 has been introduced, 
and the famine with its extensive relief works has taken place. A 
road (11) from Jamdl through Gidhaur and Chakai to the frontier 
of the Santdl Parganas, about forty miles long, is maintained by 
funds placed at the disposal of the Branch Committee at Jamdl 
and raised under the operation of the Road Cess Act. Another 
road (is) is similarly provided for from the Begu Sard( allotment, 
from the Tirhut boundary near the large Ruscrd market, along the 
left bank of the Burd Gandak for about fifty-six miles to Gogri, near 
its mouth, whence it turns exstw:ird for fourteen miles to the 
Bhagalpur frontier at Bhatkar. The prin-ipal roads made during 
the famine form a system traversing the rice country in which the 
rice failure was most severe. They arc (13) from Lakhfsaraf to 
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ndri, sixteen miles; (14) from Bdundflf to the Jamiii Head- 
quarters Subdivisional town, twelve miles; (15) from Jamuf town 
to the Jamili railway station, four miles; and (16) from the Jamiii 
railway station to Ganjti, at the foot of the Kharakpur hills, twelve 
miles. On the north of the Ganges, a short road (1 7), eight miles long, 
from Bakhtiyarpur to the Tirhut boundary, was also made in 1874. 

Ram.wavs. — Both the chord and loop lines of the East India 
Railway traverse Monghyr District The length of the former 
within the District is fifty-six miles, and of the latter, including the 
Monghyr branch from Jamalpur, forty-rive miles,— in all, one hundred 
and one miles. The following arc the stations and the distances 
between them : — On the chord line — (i) Simultall to (a) Nawidi, 
eleven miles; to (3) Gidhaur, seven miles; to (4) Jamtff, nine 
miles; to (5) Mandnpur, ten miles; to (6) Lakhisaral, eight miles; 
to (7) Barhiyd, nine miles. On the loop line— (8) Bariirpur to 
(9) Jamilpur, six miles; to (10) Monghyr, six miles; to (11) 
Dariri, seven miles; to (n) Kajri, eleven miles; and from Kajrd 
to Lakhfsaraf, eleven miles. 

Manufactures— Iron. — Monghyr was formerly famous for its 
iron works, the l>est firearms and swords in India being made here. 
1 a I >r. Buchanan Hamilton's time, the following articles are men- 
tioned as being commonly made : — Double-barrel guns, rifles, single- 
barrel fowling-pieces, muskets, blunderbusses, ordinary matchlocks, 
carved matchlocks, single-barrel pistols, double-barrel pistols, tea 
kettles, fish kettles, iron ovens, saucepans, frying-pans, snuffers, iron 
colanders, chafing irons, chamber stoves or grates, kitchen stoves, 
ladles, ramrods, swords, spears, table knives and forks, scissors, bits 
for bridles, stirrup irons, horse shoes and hob nails, spurs, hatchets, 
hoes, padlocks, chest locks and door locks, hinges, clamps for boat- 
building, nails for clinker-built boats, common nails, curry-combs, 
sickles without teeth, spuds for cutting grass for horses, large sickles 
for cutting grass, sickles with teeth, palanquin and cast-iron furniture, 
corkscrews, razors, tongs, coarse needles, and wheel spindles. The 
iron requisite was obtained chMry from Kharakpur, and was con- 
sidered suj>erior to that of Bfrbhdm or Hararibdgh. At the present 
time a good double-barrel smoothbore, a serviceable though heavy 
weapon, is procurable in Monghyr for £2, and a large double-barrel 
pistol for jQi. The art of plating sword handles and other an 
with gold and silver is still carried on ; and inlaying affords occupa- 
tion to some twenty families. 
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Iron smelting is very primitive, the furnace consisting of kneaded 
day, with a rude though ingenious bellows attached. The fire is 
first lit in the furnace, and the ore dropped from above on it- The 
bellows are deserving of description. They are formed from a 
i Icrofwood two feet in diameter and nine inches high, hollowed 
out so as to leave thin edges and a thin bottom, and the topis 
i overcd with a hide, tied firmly round the mouth. The skin is itself 
larger than the space it covers, and can be moved up or down. In 
it* centre is a lwlc about an inch in diameter, through which a 
passed a wooden button that holds a string tied to the end of a 
bamboo, which acts as a spring, and when at rest raises the skin so 
that its upper surface is a concave. Two of these bellows are 
placed close to each other. The workman who is to blow with 
them puts his heel on the hole in one skin and depresses it, expel- 
ling the wind by the nozzle. He then puts his other heel on the 
other hole, and thus, treading alternately on the two cylinders, ex- 
pels the wind, while the spring raises the hide when he lifts one of 
his feet to throw (lie whole of his weight on the other. When it i\ 
wanted to inrrca.se the power, another workman stands behind, and 
both tread at the same time. A strange superstition is connected 
with this simple process, which is explained as referable to the belief 
in the power of the male and female influences, so common in the 
nider as well as the more advanced religions of India. A woman 
usually clasps her arms round the waist of the man who 
takes no further part in the operation. 

Indigo. — The great European industry connected with the 
p.iration of indigo has now for a long time taken the first place 
amongst manufactures in this District, and still holds that position. 
The area under indigo cultivation is estimated at 10,000 acr<' 
the out-turn at 4000 mans, or about 143 tons. The manner of 
cultivation and the processes of manufacture are the same as in the 
neighbouring District of Tirhut, and have been fully described in the 
.Statistical Account of that District In 1870, the officer in charge 
of the Begu Saraf Subdivision, in which nearly all the chief factories 
are situated, lumishcd a return lor the previous year of the amo 
land under indigo cultivation, the out-turn, the labour employed, and 
the capital expended in the five concerns by which this industry is 
almost entirely carried on. The Manjhaul concern cultivated 6000 
iigftdt, produced 600 mans of indigo, employed from 1 000 to 3000 
hands, and annually expended £1 1,500 ; at £1$ a man, the 
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average price of Monghyr indigo in the Calcutta market, the value 
of the produce would be .£15,000. The Begu Sarii ecu 
c ultivatcd 3000 bighds, produced 100 mans of indigo, employe, 
hands, and annually expended ,£10,000. The Bhagwdnpur concern 
I .5500 big/tds, produced 400 mans of indigo, employed 1000 
lunds, and annually expended ,£10,000. The Begamsarrff cone 1 . m 
cultivated 2000 bighds, produced 90 mans of indigo, employed 600 
hands, and annually expended ,£6000. The I Xiulatpur concern culti- 
vated 6000 bighds, produced 400 mans of indigo, employed 3000 
hands, and annually expended ,£17,000. The outturn in 1869 was 
in all coses very much under the amount of produce in average years. 
In 1875. the Collector, Mr. I.ockwood, informed me, on the authority 
of an experienced planter, that in avenge years the out-turn of Men 
jhaul is 1800 mans , Begu Sar4i, 300 mans; Bhagwanpur, 1000 
mans; Bcgamsarai, 600 mans. He gave no information about 
Daulatpur. He also estimated the total amount of land under culti- 
vation as 16,000 bighds. These bighds are of the larger rise in um 
nn the north of the Ganges, so that the area under indigo cultivation 
may be put down at 10,000 aires, which corresponds with the return 
for 1869. 

Minor Imh srmRS. — A coarse kind of soap is EBtdC I'mm tallow 
and linseed oil, mixed in the proportion of seven parts of the 6tSl 1 
one of the second, and boiled in a ley formed with quiiklime and 
carbonate of soda. At Monghyr itself, bootmakers and cabinet 
makers are much more skilful than in most parts of Bengal, Euro- 
pean articles being very closely imitated. The principal ornamental 
woods used are those of the tdl or palm and ebony. The manu- 
facture of water-bottles of clay or sardit is carried on. 'I*he best are 
made of black earth obtained from near Chandistha'n. For colour- 
ing them, a red clay called gdbi, found at Sitikund, is used. Stone 
and slate is also cut and drewed, a large number of the lingds for 
the temples of Siva being obtained from the chlorite summits of 
the Monghyr hills. 

The extensive slate quarries in pargand Abhaipur arc the property 
of Messrs. Ambler & Co., of Monghyr ; but they do not seem to be 
a profitable speculation. At the end of the working season of 
'873-74, the Company returned a total loss of .£3000 since the 
opening of the quarries. During the year 1874-75, the disburse- 
ments were — Wages of labourers, .£587. 13s. 7 a d. ; carriage of 
slate, ,£54, is. o|d. ; purchase of materials, j£aa, 10s. 4<L; rent 
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payable at Monghyr and at quarries, £1 10 ; cost of establishment, 
,£340, 8s. ad. ; miscellaneous expenses, £bb, 17s. $^d. : total dis- 
bursements, ;£tt8i, 10s. 7jd The receipts were— Sale of slate, 
^548, 6s. 7jd. ; rent, ,£36; miscellaneous receipts, jQ tl - *0ial 
receipts, ^595. °s. 7$dL Loss b 1874-75. .£$86, 4 s - ojd. 

Colouring Materials. — The following account of the colouring 
materials used or found in the District of Monghyr is principally 
derived from a report on the subject drawn up by the Collector, 
Mr. Lockwood, in 1875. I have added at the end some informa- 
tion obtained from other sources. The iusum, or safrlower, here is 
very inferior in quality to that produced in Lower Bengal, and U 
not made into cakes or prepared in any way for exportation ; nor 
does it undergo the partial fermentation and washing employed else- 
where to remove a light yellow colour it contains, and which cannot 
be fixed. Eastern Bengal safflower fetches from Rs. 40. o. o to 
Rs. 50. o. o per man, or from ,£5, r «. od. to £l per hundredweigbL 
In this District the value of the dry petals is only about Rs. 5. o. 
to Rs. 6. 6. 5 per man, or 14s. to 18s. 1 id. per hundredweight. 
The Collector thinks it is well worthy of attention, considering the 
high range of prices, to ascertain whether a better description ei 
plant could not be grown in Monghyr, and the proper processes for 
preparing the dye for the market introduced. The approximate 
extent of land under safflower, which is a cold-weather crop, h« 
estimates at 5000 blends in ordinary years. He adds : ' I do not. 
however, remember to have seen a field of safflowcr standing alone 
It is grown along with mustard, poppy, and Mnd, about ten pounds 
of seed being required in sowing an acre, the cost of which is four 
dnitds or 6d. ; preparing the land may be put down as averaging 
Rs. 3 or 6s.' There is nothing peculiar in the method of cultivation. 
The flowers give three or four pickings during the year, yielding a 
total outturn of eighty pounds weight per acre. They are mostly 
used in this District for home consumption. The leaves are merely 
boiled in order to extract the dye. IJAi, or lac-dye, obtained is 
the preparation of shellac, was formerly in great demand, and com- 
manded high prices, as it was considered to give a colour nearly 
equal to that obtained from cochineaL But since the introduction 
of the aniline dyes, IdAi has become a drug in the market. Aniline 
dyes, or, as they are locally called, bddti rangs, are in general 
use, and appear almost entirely to have superseded native dyes. 
The result has been heavy loss to the dyeing castes. Simbtikw 
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also used in Monghyr. It is a sulphate of mercury or cinnabar, im- 
ported from China, and applied as a pigment Haldi, or turmeric, 
obtained from a species of Curcuma, gives a yellow dye, which, how- 
ever, U not permanent. Acetate of alumina, chloride of tin, and 
sulphate of iron arc generally used as mordants ; but only the last 
mentioned is found in the District. Peri is a yellow dye, prepared 
from the urine of cows fed solely on mango leaves. It fetches 
Rs. 4 per ser, or 4s. a pound. In Calcutta the price is said to be 
just double the above, whence it is exported to Europe. One or two 
trader* in peri in Monghyr paid income tax on the profits of thcii 
trade. About 200 mans or a little more than seven tons weight of 
this colour arc prepared yearly in this District. The cow-keepers 
who trade in it are despised as ' tow destroyers? because the cows 
fed on mango leaves seldom live more than two years after they 
begin to eat their new fodder. Kkdki, or earth -coloured dye, is 
prepared from Aari/ati ( Tcrminalia chebula), the black myrobalan 
of commerce, by boiling it together with kassis, a coarse sulphate 
of iron. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gave the following description of the pro- 
cesses of dyeing as practised at Monghyr in 181 j, which for the 
colours mentioned arc identical with those now employed. I have 
added the prices of the dyeing materials mentioned, as they now 
range in the markets of the District, for the sake of comparison with 
those given by him. The ser referred to is equal to 2 lbs. aj o*. 
' In order to dye the pomegranate red, soraJth or iusuml, for three 
turbans twenty yards long by eighteen inches wide, take 3 sers of 
safflower, value R. 1 ; of impure carbonate of soda or saj'i, 6 eAAa/Jis, 
value j innd ; of any vegetable acid, lime juice, mango, or tamarind, 
to the value of | dnttd. Wash the flowers on a cloth strainer with 
six pots of water, each containing about 15 sers, until the water 
comes off dear. This coloured water is called ////, and is used in 
dyeing green when mixed with turmeric and indigo. In about an 
hour after, wash the same flowers again with a further six pots of 
water. The water then obtained is called dokol, and is of no use. 
Express all the water from the flowers, add the soda, and rub them 
together. Then place them on the strainer, and with one or one 
and a quarter pots of water wash out the colour, which is called 
sdhdb, and is the proper dye. In this dip the three turbans, and 
knead them in it well. Take out the cloth and add the turmeric 
and acid ; then put in the cloth again, and having soaked it, wring 
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and dry it in the shade. The same operation is repeated with 
flowers: on the two following days. If a lighter colour is wanted, 
a little more water is added to the sdhdb ; and if a bad, cheap cotoer 
is wanted, give the cloth only one or two dips instead of three. 
The best guldbi, or rose colour, is obtained thus : — After having 
extracted the sAhdb colour as above, the dyer adds to the same 
flowers another pot of water, which extnu ts a colour called paeAnyt, 
sufficient to dye four turbans of the size mentioned above. They 
are first dipped in this dye, then taken out and an acid added, and 
then dipped again and dried in the sun. Each turban brings to the 
; ifnitds, and the acid costs j dnnd. A paler rose colour is 
given by taking J ser of the sJAdb colour, adding 5 sen of watCT, and 
osing this iii the same manner. The dyeing three turbans of a bright 
pomegranate brings the dyer Rs. 4. 8. o. and the four turba- 
rose colour, 8 dnmis,— in all, Rs. 5. The cost is Rs. 3. '. 

' Narangi, or orange colour, and tard, or yellow, may be given 
either with the flowers of the singakdr (Nyctanthcs arbor 1 
or of the tun (Cedrcla toona), both nearly of the same quality, and 
11 veil in the same manner; but C3ch turban requires 4 cAhalAh of 
the former, while 6 (hkatdks of the latter are necessary. The flowers 
arc boiled in 3 sen of water to a ten of flowerv When eooled.add 
1 J sen of the sdhdb colour prepared as above from safflower, and 
one ser of water, In this dip the cloth, wring it, add some vegetable 
acid, and soak the turban in the mixture for twenty-four minutes; 
thea wring and dry it in the shade. This makes an orange of different 
shades according to the quantity of cold water added. Each turban 
for dyeing 4 tin mis. The yellow colour is given in the same 
manner, except that no sdhdb is added, and in place of w 
ehhatdk of alum, worth \ Anna, is employed. Three ttrt of flowers 
also have to be boiled with 4 sen of water. If a light yellow » 
wanted, a little cold water is added to the dye when cool.' 

In 1875 the price of safflower in the District markets was t| sen 

or 7\ lbs. for the rupee ; singahdr flowers were somewhat cheaper. 

\ lbs. being procurable for the same money. Tun flowers cost a 

rupee for 3 sen or 6 lbs. The other materials used are not 

isive than at the beginning of this century. 

("ommirce. — Monghyr is almost solely an agricultural Dis 
.111.I accntdiiixly, its export trade consists mainly of agriculi 
products. The chief of these are food-grains, oil-seeds, gM 
tobacco, sugar, and flour There is besides a small trade in iron. 
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lime, pinny-bags, dyes, and saltpetre. Amongst exported 
sins, fine rice and wheat take the principal place ; the former is 
exported from some tracts in the south-west of the District by boat, 
rid Sdrajgarha, and Occasionally by rail, and from the neighbour 
hood of Kharakpur. Wheat is most cultivated in the Begu Sar.ii 

livision, and is exported from the large trade centre of Kha- 
garia by boat to Calcutta ; much is also grown south of the Ganges, 
and finds its way down the railway. The Collector, in 1875, in his 
Annual Administration Report; States: 'When I say that half the 
Bcgu Sarai Subdivi-.; del wheat, .uul at least half the produce 

orted, it will be seen that the trade in wheat is considerable." 
The total acreage of this Subdivision is 491,160 acres; and the 
produce of a quarter of this area, at the average rate of five 
hundredweights to the acre, would be 24,608 tons, which represent 1 
the annual wheat export from the north of the district. Figures 
will be subsequently given by which the amount of the wheal 
export of the south may be 1 ikulated. Barley is also an article of 
export trade, but in a fitf less degree than wheat, both because it 
is grown in smaller quantities, and because it forms an important 
part of the food of the lower classes, and is therefore reserved 
for home consumption. Gram is largely exported southward, 
chiefly t<> feed horses in Calcutta. The chief gram-growing part of 
tins District is the bell of land bordering the Ganges between the 

> hours' Road and the river, and separated from the inner country 
by the i'lu.ira and I .aklusar.ii hills. Mustard is very largely grown. 
In the cold weather, the fields in the rati tracts on all side 
yellow with this crop. Far more is raised than is required for the 
District, and the surplus finds its way to Calcutta. Castor-oil is 
much grown, but not to the same extent as mustard, and the 
exports arc proportionally smaller. Til is a large crop in the 
southern portion of the District, on and near the hills, and is also 
exported to Calcutta. Gfii is supplied by the buffaloes which 
roam over the 1'harkiya prairies, and is exported to the southern 
Bengal l>istricts, often largely adulterated by admixture of the 
oil of the mahud tree. It is sometimes sent by rail, when there is 
a large demand in Call utta. but otherwise by boat from Khagaria". 
'I"he trade in agricultural products is mostly in the hands of natives 
of Bengal, chiefly from the metropolitan Districts and the Bardwan 
Division. They are mostly of the Tell and Sonir-baniya castes. 
It may be here remarked that the nice distinction by which the 
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wealthy members of the former ca»te are called Tills in Bengal, and 
recognised as pure Siidrax, does not exist io Behar, where Brahmans 
do not take water from their hands. There arc fifteen principal 
firms, or, as they arc called, gadis, of Bengali merchants in Monghyr 
District engaged in the export trade to Calcutta. 

Id 187a, the Collector, Mr. Barlow, obtained returns of I 
operations from the three largest of these firms, — that of Blbus 
Rakhal Dds Sinh, Rdjkrishna Sinh, and Chandi Chain Sinh, which 
is locally known as the bard gadi, or great firm, and has branches 
at Khargariri, Shaikhpuni, Stirajgarha, and at Rosra in Darbhanga; 
the firm of Babus Ram Mohan Dc and Mathura Mohan ; and the 
firm of Bdbus Sib Chandra Dc and Ridhi Krishna Dc. — The 
figures, which were supplied by these three firms, and verified by 
reference to their books, arc exhibited in the table on p. 145. 

It may be observed that in the table referred to tba 
no mention of rice. The reason is that the rice trade is an up- 
Ganges one, in the hands of Khatrf merchants, and consigned for 
the most part to towns in the Benares Division. It is almost entirely 
river-borne, and its amount cannot be determined, as no registering 
station exists between its points of despatch and debarkation. 
Hides also form a considerable trade, carried by railway, which is 
chiefly in the hands of Musalmans. In 1874, twenty thousand 
were said to have been sent to Calcutta. Tobacco is also largely 
exported, though, considering the low price which it obtains in the 
market, it is difficult to understand how its cultivation pays the 
i uhivator. The Collector reports that a planter of Bcgu Sardi, in 
1874, ' let out about fifty bighds of land well manured for tobacco 
on the bhioli system; a splendid crop was produced, and he sent 
his share to Cawnpur. The price realized was so smaU th. 
lost considerably by the transaction.' The Collector, however, b 
not without hope ; and adds : ' I have no doubt whatever that, 
when sufficiently enterprising merchants are found, India will 
supply Europe with cigars. What we want are manufacturers 
to dry the leaf properly, and put the cigars in a shape which will 
please the consumer's eye in England. At present tobacco manu- 
factured in the native fashion commands only about Rs. 2. 2. 3 a 
man, or 6s. a hundredweight.' He estimates that five hundred tons 
are annually exported to different parts of Hindustan and Lower 
Bengal. The other exports are hardware, cheap firearms, slates, 

[Sot tenet tontinued on page 14& 
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Sentence continued from fagt 144.] 
iron, iasar silk, string made from the uibi grass, cabinet ware, and 
furniture in insignificant quantities. The long plumes of the egret 
or juddy bird, procurable during the rains, and the long scapular 
feathers of the plotis or Indian snake-bird, are collected for sale. 
These birds affect the vast swamps in the northern part of the 
District, and arc usually shot in the evening as tlicy roost on the 
egur trees which stand out of the water. The plumes sell fee 
about a guinea an ounce, but would be worth much more ia 
Kngland. 

River Traih Si amies.— In :87a a system of boat registra- 
tion was established at Sihibganj on the Ganges, about seventy 
miles below the point where that river leaves this District The 
river trade is largest in the last six month* of the year, during the 
rains and for some time after. It decreases steadily during the first 
half of the year, and is at its lowest at the beginning of June. The 
table on pp. 146-147 shows the statistics of the total Ganges-borne 
trade of the District, which passes Sahibganj (both up and down 
stream), for the year 1872, arranged according to half-years. 

Statistics of Railway Traffic. — I am enabled, by tbe 
courtesy of Mr. Carter, traffic manager of the Bast India Rail- 
way, to give the following details of the export trade b) nii»a» 
from Monghyr Di trici during the two half-years of 187s and tlic 
first six months of 1875 (vide table on pp. 149-153). I hav 
given the returns for the intermediate years, because both 1873 and 
1874 were largely affected by the unusual circumstances arising frocs 
the drought of the first and the great relief operations of the 
year. The figures are given station by station, and are 
mans of eighty pounds weight 

It is interesting to observe how the railway-borne trade diminishes 
as the Ganges traffic increases, and via vtrsA. For the six months 
ending June 1872, the total Ganges-borne trade of Monghyr 
amounted to 209,881 mans; while the exports by mil during the 
same period were 4*1,877 mans. During the second half of 1871. 
the Ganges traffic amounted to 737,857 mans; while the railway 
exports were only 378,470. 

Capital is usually employed cither in trade or in loans, and » 
not generally hoarded The rate of interest in small loans, what 
the borrower pawns some article such as ornaments or household 

[Sen/ena continued on /age 154. 
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Railway Goods Traffic of Monghyr District — continued. 
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Sentence continued from page 148.] 

vessels, varies from twenty-fire to thirty per cent per annum. In 
large transactions the rate varies from twelve to twenty four per 
cent, per annum, according to the necessities of the borrower. 
When a mortgage b given upon house* or lands, the rate varies from 
twelve to eighteen per cent i>cr annum. For petty advances to the 

..itors upon personal security, from twelve to thirty per cent i-> 
exacted, according to the credit of the borrower; and if a lien on 
their crops be taken, the interest rarely rises above twenty-four per 
cent per annum. A landed estate yields from five to ten per cent on 
the purchase-money. Banking establishments exist only in Mongbyr 
town, and to them recourse is had for large loans The village or 
small town dealers are applied to in the case o( small transactions 

Income and Income Tax. — The returns obtained under the 
operation of the last Income Tax Law, Act viii. of 1872, which was 
in force from the 1st April of that year to the 31st of March 1873, 
contain the latest information concerning the Incomes of reside 
the District, and the sources from which they were derived. In thai 
year a single proprietor of land paid income tax on an income 
over ,£10,000. The persons paying on incomes between jC t0O ° 
and .£10,000 a year were — 5 bankers, 4 indigo manufacturers, 18 
proprietors and sub-proprietors of land, 1 proprietor of house 
1 person deriving income from miscellaneous sources ; toti I 
Those paying on incomes between ;£aoo and ,£1000 were — 
professors of religion, a ; clerks, bailiffs, and salaried shopmen, 9 ; 

1 rs and money-lenders, 34 ; piece goods merchants, 8 ; grain 
merchants, ao; traders in woven tab™ and dress, 4; traders in 
food, 2 ; traders in spirits, drugs, and tobacco, 3 ; miscellaneous 
trader, 1 ; manufacturers of indigo, 2 ; manufacturer of metals and 
machinery, 1 ; proprietors and sub-proprietors of land, 199; land 
ii-n.-mt-, :■■ : |>li-.oiis deriving income &©m sources ocha thai 
Government lecurities, 3; person deriving income from miscel- 
laneous sources, 1 : total, 197. Those paying on incomes between 
,j£too and ,£200 were 61 1,— of whom 4 were professors of law, t 
of medicine, 18 clerks, bailiffs, and salaried shopmen, 65 bankers 
and money dealers, 1 general merchant, 35 grain merchants, 2 other 
merchants, ai traders in woven fabrics and dress, 3 traders in 
metal, 9 traders in food, 1 trader in salt, 7 traders in spirits, drugs, 
and tobacco, 1 trader in fuel, 3 traders in miscellaneous articles, 1 
manufacturer of indigo, 361 proprietors and sub-proprietors of ' 
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69 tenants, 1 proprietor of houses. 5 who derived income from 
sources other than Government securities, and 4 who dfl 
ie from miscellaneous sources. The total amount rca!i 
m ,{.2994, and the rate of the tax 1 pits in the rupee, or i^ f 
iit. ; from whi. li it appears th.it the total value of assessable 
Id over ,£100 in Monghyr District was ,£287,476. 
The above figures will be more intelligible when they are com- 
ircd with the corresponding figures for earlier years, due allowance 
cing made for the increase in wealth which has undoubtedly taken 
place of late. In 1860-61, the first year in which income tax 

I, the payers of the tax were classified in the following way: — 
Professors of religion, priests, etc., 15 ; professors of fine art*, 4 ; 
professors of law, 54; professors of medicine. 5; servants of tin- 
community, as barbers, washermen, etc., 5 ; public or Government 
mats, 193; bankers and money-lenders, 150; goldsmiths, 25; 
loth merchants, 2;; grain merchants, 4 ; dealers in spirits and 
ntoxicating drugs, xo ; manufacturers of cloth and yarn, etc, 2 ; 
nufacturers of indigo, 1 1 ; manufacturers of oils, 15 ; agriculturists, 
ling landholders and others deriving their incomes from landed 
property, 6866; and 268 persons deriving their incomes from 
miscellaneous sources : total number of payers, 7935. Of these, 
paid on incomes under ,£50; 1162 on incomes between ,£50 
and ,£100; 521 between ,£ too and .£500; 52 between ,£500 and 
,£1000; 29 between .£1000 and ,£5000; 3 between ,£5000 and 
jC 10,000; and 1 above ,£10,000. The amount of tax raised in 
1860-61 was .£14,110, and the rate was 4 per cent., or jll/its 
in the rupee, so that the total income assessed was .£352,750. In 
1870-71 there were 285 incomes between ,£200 and ,£1000 a 
year, 29 between ,£1000 and ,£10,000, and 3 of upwards of 
jQ 1 0,000 a year; the amount of tax raised was .£15.922 ; and the rate 
was 6 pits in the rupee, or 3 J per cent. In 1871-72 there were 
315 incomes. between ^20oand .£1000 a year, 28 between ,£1000 
and j£io,ooo, and 1 of upwards of .£10,000; the total amount 
1 was ,£3933 ; and the rate was a pits in the rupee, or 1 ^ % per 
cent.,— one-third of the rate in the previous year, and the same as 
that which was in force in 1872-73. 

•. envk and Expenditure. — The gross revenue of MonghyT 
in 1832-33, the first year of its separate existence as a District, was 
,£24,452, 6s. ljd. In 1850-51 it had risen, chiefly by increases 
in the land and excise revenue, which had at first been largely paid 
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into the Bhdgalpur treasury, to .£107,710, 19s. 3I& In 1860-61 
it was .£100,389, 8s. o& ; and in 187071, ,£161,903, 4s. S|d The 
total expenditure on civil administration at the same periods was :- 
,£17,485, l4S.9d in 1832-33; ;£«3i«7» «?«■ ■''- »n '850s 1 ; 
^3°.537. 4«- od. in 1860-01 ; and ,£ri9.7 s 4. »«*• 4$d. in 187071 
The balance sheets, however, from which these figures arc derived, 
contain many items of account and transfer, such as deposits and 
remittances, besides several which cannot be regarded as part of the 
Imperial revenue. The following tables give a detailed account of 
the financial position of the District in 1 87071, its sources of 
revenue, and the expenditure on each department : — 

. i:m up 1 Mni 1 o»' Tiir. District ot Moscghyi foe 
the Year 1870-71. 



Revenue. 



I .and Revenue, .... 

Excite, ..... 

Assessed Taxes, .... 

Law and Justice, .... 

Deposits Revenue, Civil and Criminal, , 

Stamp Revenue, .... 

Port Office Revenue. 
nger* Kee Kund, 
'Municipal i-uimI, .... 
•District Road Toll Fund, . 
"Local Kerry Kund, .... 

K.lmalion Receipts 

ZamlndAti dik Fund, 

Police Clothing Fund, 

Fund for tin linprovrinnit <•< (Government Estates 
•One per cent. Road Fund, . 
'Pound Kund, .... 

•Circuit -house Fund, . . . 

•plcadershlp Examination Wad, 

Rales from Wards' Estates 



£77.6/8 3 

31,969 10 

14,610 19 

3,386 6 

30,316 IJ 

11,189 9 

3.054 18 

1.566 14 

6,039 «» 

S»4 3 

1.595 «6 

3*9 »7 

603 5 

4-J II 

153 7 

•75 
50S 

4 
3 



9i 

3 
'i 
■'1 
7 
>. 

3} 
3| 



H 
7i 

ii 



31 



£161,903 4 8» 



Of the alwve items, Deposits. Revenue, Civil and Criminal, form no put et 
the revenue, so that their amount must be subtracted from the total to get lie 
net revenue, £141,685, 1 is. i|<l. Thia also contains a number of minor 1, 
marked •, amounting to £10,457, 7*. ijd ., which are purely local, Icasief 
£131,338, 41. O^d. as Imperial revenue. 
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Gross BalancS StfSSI of the District or Moxghvr — font. 






Exrorpn ins. 




'y of Revenue and Criminal Officers, . . 


/S.907 * 6* 


1 .1 ;' .:. -Imictit and Travelling Allowance of Oii'lil-i-. 


A'75 '4 3» 




Salary of Revenne and Civil Process Servers. 


639 12 6 J 




Revenue and Civil Contingencies, . . 


693 «3 Jl 




Salary 1 , m BsMbUthacot, 


1.543 16 




Stamp Charges, ..... 


367 «* °j 










Fducation Charges .... 


907 6 




mienl and Contingencies of Small Cau« Court, 286 1 14 




Salary and Establishment of Muttnfi, 


800 3 6 




Salary of Special Sub-Regiitrur, 


tao ii Bj 




BttabtU al 1 1 ooUnj jcot "»of Special Sub-Rcginur, 240 17 




EcclctiaMlcal 


242 2 44 




Salary of Gazetted Officers of Police, 


857 '9 7l 




Salaryof Establishment of Pnli<'<-, . 


4.995 11 2\ 




Travelling Allowance ami CoOttopBCkl of Police, 


435 6 '1 




Charges for Collection of Assessed Taxes, . 


67812 oj 






60,286 10 




•Interest on Government Loans, 


967 8 itj 




Petitions and Charitable Allowances, 


75S «7 *l 




Assignments under Treaties and Engagements, 


60 










Po»i ■igea, .... 


M94 5 S 




Muttkini Payments, .... 


1,141 18 41 




+ [jpsed Deposits repaid, .... 


3"4 S oi 




tKcvtiuc Dcpoaits repaid, .... 


9.535 7 7* 




tCriminal Deposits repaid, .... 


910 toj 






6.05I 3 2| 




tSmall CkBM Court Deposits repaid. 


3,768 8 iti 




+ I-aw and Justice Refunds .... 


*IS 4 4i 




Medical Services ..... 


1,041 2 S{ 




MeMcngcrV Fee Fund, Revenue and ( 


270 18 2| 




Pound Fund. ..... 


123 16 7I 






534 ' 




Amalgamated District Road Fund, 


2.949 «9 9l 




Maaklpal Fund of Monghyr and Jamilpur, 


6,029 5 64 






215 tS o| 




Total. . £ 


"9.724 » 4l 





Of the above items, those marked * are properly Imperial charges and those 

marked + are mere matters of account, and mil c»|vcn<liiun on the District ad- 

ation. Deducting these two classes of entries of which the totals am. ml 

to /6l,253, 18s njd. and £19,854, 10s. l|d., the net expenditure will bl 

£38.616, 2S 3 »d. 
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1 me Land Revenue in 1832-33 was £38,233, 6s. od., most of 
which was paid at Bhagalpur. There were at that time 1049 estates 
and 5583 registered proprietors. The average land revenue, awrad 
on estates paying less than .£10 a year Ci^ eminent revenue, 
,£3, 18s. od. paid by each such estate, and £1, is. 66. by each 
proprietor or coparcener; on estates paying between £10 and 
.£100, £32, 18s. od. for each estate, and ,£5, 6s. od. for each 
proprietor; and on estates paying£ioo and upwards, £202, 18s. od. 
for each estate, and £24, 6s. od. for each proprietor. In 1850-51 
the land revenue had increased to .£74,923, us. od., the number 
of estates to 3581, and the numl>er of proprietors or coparceners to 
36,933. J nc average land revenue, assessed on estates paying 
less than .£10 a year Government revenue, was £i, 15s, od. paid 
by each estate, and 13s. 10 Id. by each proprietor or copar 
on estates paying between £10 and £100, £31, 13s. od. for each 
estate, and £2, 75. i\<\. for each proprietor ; ami on estates paying 
£100 and upwards, ,£310, 4s. od. for each estate, and ,£5, is. od. 
for each proprietor. In 1 8 74-7 5 there were 4053 estates of iM 
kinds on the revenue-roll, and the total land revenue of the District 
was ^94,034- 

Protection to Person and Property has steadily increased. 
In 1832-33 there was one Magisterial and one Civil and Revenue 
Court in Monghyr; in 1850 there were five Magisterial and eight 

;ind Revenue Courts ; in 1862 six Magisterial and 
and Revenue Courts; in 1869 six Magisterial and ten Civil and 
Revenue Courts. The number of Covenanted Officers stationed in 
the District throughout the year was one in 1832-33, four in 1850, 
three in 1862, and lour in 1S69. 

Ki r. 1 Law. — The numl>er of rent cases instituted tinder the pro- 
visions of Act x. of 1859 and Act viii. («lc.) of 1869 is returned 
by the Collector as follows: — In 1S61-62, 1052 original suits, with 
371 1. sous applications ; in 1862-63, 881 suits, with 468 

applications; in 1866-67, 1890 suits, and 1136 applications; in 
1868-69, 1 1 14 suits and 1136 applications; in 1870, 1083 % 
in 1871, 1775 suits; and in 1872, 2096 suits. It will thus be 
seen that these land suits, the most important of which are foe 
enhancement of rent, have remained almost stationary since the 
first introduction of the Law. 

Tub Regular Police or Constabulary Force stood thus in 187:: 
— 1 superior European officer, called District Superintendent, with 
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a salary of .£840 a year; 5 subordinate officers, called inspectors, 
on salaries varying from .£240 to jQi jo pcT annum ; and 55 
ordinate officers, called sub-inspectors or head constables, on salaries 
varying from ^96 to jQi2 pounds a year, maintained at a total 
annual cost of ^2670, or an average pay for all subordinate 
officers of ^44, ios. o<i., peranum; 334. constables, divided into 
four grades, receiving annul pay varying from j£\o, t6s. od. to 
jCt, 4s. od., and maintained at a total annual cost of ,£2653, 4s. od, 
or an average pay of £7, rSs. iod. per annum for each man. 
The other expenses connected with the District Police were : — A 
sum of j£iio, allowed as travelling expenses for the Superintendent, 
^230 for pay and travelling ees of his establishments, and 

£687, us. od. for contingencies ; bringing up the total cost of the 
regular police of the District to £7100, 16s. od. The Census Report 
of 1873 returns the area of Monghyr District at 3913 square miles, 
and the population at 1,81 2,986 souls. Compared with these figures, 
the total strength of the regular police force is one man to every 
9*90 square miles of the I fettii 1 area, and one man to every 4584 
of the population. The cost of maintaining this force is equal to a 
charge of £1, 16s. 9$d. per square mile of area, or nearly id. per 
head of the population. 

Thk M'.m ipal Police is a small force maintained in the large 
towns. In [87s it consisted of 5 officers, head COBSttblei of the 
4th grade, on salaries of ,£12 a year ; and 1 1 7 constables, receiving 
pay at the rates of ios. and 11s. a month , the whole body being 
-incd at an annual cost of .£1031, 4s. od. These charges 
were defrayed by means of rates, levied from the householders and 
traders living within the municipal limits. The Census Report of 
187a returns the total population of the two municipal towns of the 
net at 70,151 persons, and the number of houses at 12,688. 
The strength ol the isnmicip.il police, as compared with this town 
ea one man to every 575 souls ; the whole force being 
.incd at a cost of very nearly 3jd. per head of the town 
population, or at the rate of a house tax of is. 7jd. on each 
ousc. 

Tiik Rural Policr is now represented only by the class of 
village mrtduna called (kaukUdrs , but formerly these were sup- 
ntcd by mgakhdns, Jakkuds, gordits, and tkdkraki (kaukUdri, 
of whom I have given a detailed description in my Account of the 

strict of Bhigalpur. In the same place may be found what is 
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known of the rise of the jiresent village police force, which 
came into existence as a paid body in 1S16 or 181 7. 

In 1866, Mr. M'Ncilc returned the number of rural police as fol- 
lows : — ChaukUiirs, 3949 ; of whom J431 were maintained by grants 
of service land, 4*8 by the samlnJ.Iri, and 1634 by the villager*. 
In 1875, the District Superintendent returned them to me as num- 
l>ering 3819 ; of whom 3554 were Hindus, 262 Musalmans, and j 
of other religions; 343 held lands amounting to 745 t>ighds, s$t$ 
were paid in money at an annual cost of ^4*9>. 'JS. od., and 
758 paid in land and money amounting to 6.5 md j£6oj. 

1 os. od. The annual value of the thaukiddri lands is about .-■ 
a year; which, with the money payments, makes a total 
cost for rural police of ^6094, 2*. od. Ik-sides this the 
watchmen levy various perquisites from the hamlets to which they 
arc attached. In 1872, the year which has been unifonnly 
adopted throughout these Accounts for the Police Statistics, the 
number of village policemen amounted to 3753, maintained at j 
total cost in money and lands of ^7965, 2s. od. ; compared with the 
area and population, there was one village watchman or chauJaiit 
to every 104 of a square mile of the District area, or one to ever) 
483 of the population, maintained at an estimated cost of £1, 
os. 8Jd. per square mile of area, or id. per head of the populatioc. 
Each village watchman had charge of 50 houses on an average, 
and received an average pay in money or lands of £3, as. 
annum. 

Including the regular District Police, the Municipal i>r 
Police, and the Rural Polirc, the machinery for protecting 
and property in Monghyr District consisted in 1872 of a toti 
force of 4270 officers and men. equal to an average of very near! 
OCM man to every "91 of a square mile as compared with the 
or of one man to every 424 souls as conqiared with the popu 
The aggregate cost of this force in 1872 was .£16,197, 3 »- od; 
equal to a charge of about ,£4, 2s. 9$d. per square mile, or about 
ad. per head of the population. 

For police purposes, Monghyr is divided into the following 
police circles or thdnds: — In the Headquarters Subti 
Monghyr, with a force consisting of 1 inspector, 1 sub-ins; 
3 head constables, and 13 constables. (2) Sdrajgarha : 
inspector, 3 head constables, and 22 constables. (3) Kharakpur 
1 sub-inspector, 2 head constables, and 14 constables. (4) Gogri: 
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I sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 13 constables. (5) Begu 
Sarii : 1 inspector, 1 sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 20 
tables, (6) Tegri: 1 sub-inspector and 10 constables. (7) 
Shaikhpuri : 1 sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and loconsl 

(8) Sckandri : 1 sub-inspector, 1 head constable, and 10 constable;. 

(9) Jamiii : 1 inspector, 1 sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 
23 constables. (10) Chakal : 1 sub-inspector, 1 head constable, 
and 1 3 constables. There arc also 1 insjwetor, s head constables, 
and 10 constables stationed at Jamdlpur. The remainder of the 
regular force is employed on the following services: — In the 
Magistrate's Court, 1 inspector, 2 head constables, and 14 con- 
stables; 3 constables on orderly duty at headquarters; 1 head 
constable for drill and instructing recruits ; 2 head constables and 
7 constables on miscellaneous duties ; 2 head constables and 28 
constables forming the jail guard ; 1 head constable and 17 con- 
stables on the Treasury guard ; and 9 constables in charge of the 
opium stores. There arc besides 67 officers and men in the 
reserve lines, on leave, or available for escort duty. 

Criminal Statistics. — The working of the regular police force, 
under its present organization, is shown in the comparative table 
on p. 162, which exhibits the principal offences cognisable by the 
police in the years 1865, 1870, and 1874 ; to which, in further 
illustration of the crime of the District, is added a tabular statement 
(p. 1 63) of the principal offences triable on the order or summons 
of a Magistrate, but not directly cognisable by the police, for the 
yean 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874. 

Jail Statistics. — There are three jails in Monghyr District, viz. 
at the civil station of Monghyr, at Begu Saral, and at Jamiif. The 
following arc the statistics of the jail population of the District, for 
the years 1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870. The figures for the two 
former yean roust be received with caution, and looked upon as 
only approximately Correct, owing to defects in the form of the 
returns from which the figures have been collated. Since 1870, 
however, an improved form of preparing the returns has been in- 
troduced, and the statistics for that year may be accepted as 
accurate. 

In the year 1857-58, the first year for which materials are avail- 
able, the daily average number of prisoners in the Monghyr jail 
was 700; the total number of criminal, civil, and under-trial prisoners 

[Sen/enee (ontinutd on (xxgt 164. 
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Sententt ceniimued from page 1 6 1 .] 

admitted during the year being 1905. The discharges were as 
follow :— Transferred, 138; released, 1338; escaped, 14 ; 'lied, 96; 
executed. 1 : total discharged, 1587. In 1860-61 the jail returns 
show a daily average prison population of 401, the total number of 
prisoners admitted during the year being 941. The discharges 
were — Transferred, 8 ; released, 1004 ; escaped, 5 ; died, 68 ; exe- 
cuted, :: total discharged, 1087. In 1870 the daily average jd 
population was 341, the total number of prisoners admitted 
the year being 1437. The discharges were — Transferred, 51; re- 
leased, 1194 ; escaped, 3 ; died, 7 ; executed, 1 : total discharged, 
1 a 56. The foregoing figures are given in a special return furnished 
to me by the Inspector-General of jails. The daily average number 
of prisoners in the Monghyr jail in 1873 was 373-5, of whom 95 
were civil, 33 under-trial, 388 labouring convicts, and 54 noo- 
labouring convicts ; proportion of females, 9*6. 

The sanitary condition of the jail has greatly improved of late 
years. In 1857-58 the percentage of prisoners admitted to ho-.; ■:.: 
amounted to 130-93, and the deaths to 13-71 per cent of the 
mean jail population. In 1 86061 the percentage of admissions to 
hospital was almost double, being 304-33 per cent. ; and the death- 
rate was 16-95 f* r ccnt - °f x ^ e * v eragc jail population. Id 1870 
the admissions into hospital had considerably fallen, being 5777 per 
ccnt. ; while the death-rate was only 3 05 per cent of the avenge 
prison population. In 1873 the death-rate still continued to*, 
being only 3-94 per cent., as opposed to 4-85, the general average 
rate for all the jails of the province. 

Cost op Jail Maiktexancb.— The average cost of maintenance 
per prisoner in Monghyr jail, including rations, establishment, 
hospital charges, clothing, contingencies, and all other expense 
except the prison police guard, is returned as follows : — In 1 
it was £3, tos. id. per head; in 1860-61 it was ^3, 7s. 3d ; and 
in 1870, £4, 7s. ijd. The cost of the jail police guard in 1870 
amounted to an average of 14s. x \<1. per head, making a gross charge 
to Government of £$, 1 s. 3 3 d The Inspector-General of ; 
his Report for 1873 returns the total cost of the Monghyr jail, in- 
cluding police guard, but excluding cost of alterations and repairs. 

« ;6 3 55 8 . 9*- 4d 

Jan. MANUFACTURES. — The jail manufactures and other wort 
performed by the hard-labour prisoners contribute somewhat towards 
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the expense of the jails. In 1857-58 the receipts arising from 

the sale of prison manufactures were .£416, 17s. 3d., and the 

value of stock remaining on hand, £i$t, 17s. 8£d. ; the charges 

amounted to .£467, 3* 1 id., showing an excev; Of receipts over 

charges of jC 302 t l ls - °d- > 8p*l ,0 nn average earning of 19s. xo}d. 

each prisoner employed in manufactures. In 1860-61 the 

eceipts from sale of manufactures and the value of stock left in 

d at the end of the year amounted to .£839, us. 5d., and the 

barges to ^373, 8s. 7$d., leaving an excess of receipts over charges 

of .£466, 3s. tod. ; avenge earning by each prisoner employed on 

manufactures, £2, 9s. 4d. In 1870 the receipts from jail manu- 

turcs amounted to .£510, os. ad, and the charges connected 

ith them to ,£393, 1 5s. 9 Jd. ; excess of receipts over charges 

j£ij6, 4s. 4J1I. ; average earning by each 1 employed on 

manufactures,^?, 3s. ojd. Ini873 the credits were .£705, 1 is./Jd., 

and the cost of the manufacturing department ^579, n«. 2$d., 

! cash profit of ,£126, os. 5d.,and giving an average 

earning by each prisoner of ^3, 6s. sd., or an average net 

ing of 1 is. iojd. Of the 204 prisoners engaged in manufactures 

the latter year, S were employed on gunny weaving, 14 on flour 

rinding, 14 on cloth weaving, 8 on blanket weaving, 18 on oil- 

ressing, 6 on rice husking, 54 on thread and twine spinning, 54 

:>et making, and 8 on gardening. 

EuvcATiONAi S I • 1 1 '• 1 i'-'-s. — The progress of education in Monghyr 

not been so rapid as in some other Districts. The number of 

ovemment and aided schools was 8 in 1S56-57.11 in 1860-61, and 

5 in 1870-71; showing an increase of only seven schools in the whole 

iod of fifteen years. The increase in the total number of pupils 

proportionately less in the same period, being from 439 to 617. 

total cost of maintenance has increased from ^435, tSs. 6Jd. 

1856-57 to .£1259, 4*- 3jd. in 1870-71. In 1856-57 the cost to 

ovemment was ,£355, « 2 *- ojd-, and '<» 1870-71 ,£620, n*. 8jd. 

he amount realized by fees and private contributions in 1856-57 

;£8o, 5s. 6d., and in 1870-71, ,£638, 12s. 7|d., an increase of 

ly eightfold. The following comparative table, compiled from 

e Reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 185657, 

860-61, and 1870-71, exhibit] the number of Government and aided 

iools in the District at each of these years, the number of pupiN 

tiding them, the cost of education to Government, and the amount 

! by fees or from private sources. See tairit oh pp. 166, 177. 
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In 187475 the number of Government and aided scl 
increased to a 29. in consequence of the introduction of larj 
in the system of primary education, whereby 180 schools received 
grants varying from 6s. to tos. a month. More than half these had 
previously been unaided private schools. In the same year the 
pupils had increased in number to 6675, of whom 6023 were Hinds, 
565 Muxalmins. and 87 Christians. Regarding the social status of 
the pupils, 13 belonged to the upper, 1669 to the middle, and 4993 
to the lower classes. The total of 229 schools in Monghyr attended 
by 6675 pupits gives an average of one school to every 17*09 squire 
miles of area, and one to every 7916-92 of the population, attended 
by one student for every 271-61 of the population. Excluding the 
one girls' school attended by 31 pupils, the result shows 228 school! 
for the male population, attended by 6644 boys. Taking the male 
population at 897,074, this gives one school for every 3495*94 male*, 
and one boy attending school for every 13502 of the male popula- 
tion. The following statement of schools in 1874-75 
state of public instruction in a somewhat different form than 
foregoing tables, and indicates the number of unaided schools : 
pupils in the District. Stt lablt on p. 169. 

Higher-Clajss English School. — There is only a single 1 
in Monghyr District of this description, which was founded 
1854, and is situated at the headquarters station. The fo 
account of it is given in the general Report on Public Instruction 
Bengal for the year 1872-73 : — ' Since the ist of February last, 1 
pupil-teachers have been appointed for the instruction of the 
lowest classes in English. Two of these pupil-teachers, who 
a monthly salary of Rs. 6 ( 1 as.), devote two hours to the 
teaching ; the remaining four, on Rs. 3 (6s.) each, instruct for 
hour each. The number of pupils on the rolls 011 the la-- 
the year stood at 1 81, against 153 on the 3«st March 1872, ' 
shows an increase of 28 pupils during the year. These 181 
arc thus classified: — 6 belong to the upper class, of society, 14 
to the middle class, and 30 to the lower. The rates of fees har 
been reduced in the two lowest classes from Rs. 1. 4 (2s. 6d) 
and R. t (as.) respectively, to R. o. 8 (is.) each, with a view w 
bring the institution within the reach of poor boys. In the foot 
higher classes the rates continue as before, viz. Rs. 3 (6s.), 
entrance class; Rs. 2. 8 (5s.), second class; Rs. 2 (4s.) 

[SfH/eiue continued on fugt 1 70 
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Scntaue continued frv* fege 1 68.] 

class; R*. 1. 8 (3s.), fourth class. The total receipts from fees 
during the year have been .£287, 6s. od, against ,6*267, it 
for the previous year. The net amount of Government grant 
expended during the year amounted to ^194. B, :'d., out of 
jCho assigned for the support of the school. The accounts show 
a balance of ^"95, 7$- iid. on 31st March 1873 at the ex- 
posal of the Committee, the details of which arc : — Fee fund, £i'„ 
os. 6jd; interest on Government Stock, .£33, os. 2d.; and sub- 
scriptions, £44, 1 7s. 4jd- The monthly cost to Government of 
educating each boy during the past year has been Rs. 1. o. 8 («. 
id.) ; during the year previous the cost to Government was Rs. 1. 6. 8 
(is. iod). All the five boys of the highest class who went up for 
the last University entrance examination, held in December 1873. 
were successful. Out of 1 1 junior scholarships allotted to this 
r irclc, four have been won by Monghyr school. These scholarships 
are tenable for two years, and vary from Rs. 10 (j£i) to Rs. 15 
\£i, tos.) a month. A pupil of the Monghyr school, who holds 1 
second-grade scholarship of the value of Rs. 15 (j£t, 10s.), n 
first in order of merit' 

Primary Education. — Before 1872 a village system of schools, 
as are found in Bengal, can scarcely be said to have existed is 
Monghyr, except in the largest villages. The Magistrate, in repott- 
ing on the introduction of the new system in that year, writes: 
' Previous to the Government orden, dated July last, four Govern- 
ment primary schools existed in Monghyr District, — three in the Sadr 
Subdivision, and one in the Bcgu Sarai Subdivision. In addition 
to these there were eight pdthtdlAs supported by the reward fond. 
The number of pupils attending these pdlhsdlds was 349. Under 
the July orders alluded to above, $$ pdtksdldt were directed to be 
established, — 13 in the Sadr Subdivision, and 1 1 in the Subdivisions 
of Jamui and Bcgu Sard!. Under subsequent orders received in the 
September following, t8o p&lhsAlds were ordered to be established 
.is follows: — 70 in the Sadr Subdivision, 55 in Bcgu Sard" Subdm- 
sion, and 55 in Jamdl Subdivision. These have all been established, 
with the exception of 29, which have been reserved to meet appfc- 
ms for aid, whirh are being gradually made by pdthsdl&s and 
other educational institutions. There has been great difficulty felt 
in establishing pdlhsdlds successfully from the want of school- 
rooms ; and the saminddrs, although addressed on the subject, did 
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not come forward with any assistance. They appear to look on the 
education of the masses with disfavour, as though fearful that, w ith 
i spread of education, theii own | I influence must decline.' 

: Subdivisional Officer of Hegu Saril writes : ' The sub inspector 
worked hard, and if the results produced are not quite satisl *i 
tory, I am of opinion that this is owing to the opposition he has met 
ith on the part of the taminddn, rather than to any laxity or care 
lessness of his own. I cannot but :ulmit that up to the present tin- 
scheme has not been very successful. It is to be regretted that the 
imlnddrs have taken upon themselves to throw difficulties in the 
ay ; but that they have done so is to the best of my belief a fact 
he sub-inspector reports that as yet not a single new building has 
i erected as a school-house by the zaminddn. He also complains 
liat the inhabitants will not send their children to be taught at the 
jew Government pdthsdlds in many instances.' The officer at Jamui 
sports : ' Altogether there arc now in existence 7 1 pdthsdlds. Of 
lesc. 40 arc new, and 22 which already existed have been aided 
ind extended, — giving instruction to a total of 1 5 18 boys. Although 
ongst these 7 1 pdthsdldi there is not a single maklab, yet it is a 
matter for much satisfaction that in several pdthsdlds, pn -.ided over 
by Hindu gurus, Muhammadan hoys are to be found sitting side by 
side with Hindus of every caste, from Krihmans down to Do 
The 71 schools arc distributed amongst the four thdnd jurisdictions 
1 follows : — Jamiii, 25 ; Sekandra. 15 ; Shaikhpura, 16 ; Chakai, 15.' 
As EDUCATIONAL Census was taken in the cold weather of 
1873 74, in selected areas in each of the Subdivisions of the Dil 
ict In each Subdivision two villages were taken, in one of which 
primary or other vernacular school had been for some time esta- 
blished, and in the other no school existed. The results were : — 

Headquarters Subdivision. — Muzaffarpur, in pargmd Kharak- 

>ur. which has an aided primary school : — Population of the village 

by the Census of 187a : 575 men, 629 women, 357 boys, 269 girls ; 

, 1830. Number of children of school-going age, that is, above 

six and under sixteen, 185 boys, ro8 girls; tout, 293. Number 

of children actually attending school, 69 boys. Number of papula 

tion who, without having attended school regularly, can read or 

write any language, or can count, 75 men, 16 boys; total, 91. 

Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 

7j men, 85 boys; tout, 158. Mamal, in pargand Lakhanpur. hi 

1 there is no school: — Population: 531 men, 548 women, 
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263 boys, 225 girls; total, 1557. Number of children of school- 
going age, 65 boys, 7 girls ; total, 72. Number of population who, 
without having attended school regularly, can read or write any 
language or can count, 12 men, 12 boys; total, 24. Nattl 
residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 12 men, II 
boys; total, 24. 

Becu Sarai Subdivision. — Bishnupur, in par^and Baliyd, which 
has an aided primary school : — Population : 440 men, 523 women, 
257 boys, 195 girls; total, 1414. Number of children of school- 
going age, 306 boys, 207 girls; total, 513. Number of children 
actually attending school, 29 boys, 3 girls ; total, 32. Number of 
population who, without having attended school, can read or write 
any language, or can count, 90 men, x woman, 13 boys ; total, 104. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write i 
S3 men, 9 boys, 1 woman ; total, 93. Suji, in/u/v i, in which 

IhQte is no school : — Population : 244 men, 268 women, 144 boys, 
137 girls; total, 793. Number of children 01 I • 'I going age, S9 
boys, 63 girls; total, 152. Number of population wlvo, without 
having attended school regularly, can read or write any language, 
or can count, 7 men, 7 boys ; total, 1 4. Number of residents in 
the village who can read and write Hindi, 6 men, 7 boys; total, 13. 

Jamui Subdivision. — Mallahpur, in paixand Parbatjidrf, which 
has an aided primary school : — Population: 896 men, «ooo women, 
579 boys, 453 girls; total, 2928. Number of children of school- 
going age, 389 boys, 231 girls; total, 620. Number of children 
actually attending school, 44 boys. Number of pi ••ho, 

without having attended school regularly, can read or write any 
language, or can count, 179 men, 35 boys, 1 girl; total, 205. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 
177 men, 69 boys, 1 girl; total, 247. Khira, in pargaitd Gidhaur, 
in which there is no school: — Population : 645 men, 673 women, 
354 boys, 302 girls; total, 1973. Number of children of school- 
going age, 135 boys, 81 girls; total, 216. Number of children 
actually attending school, 21 boys. Numtfcr of population who. 
without having attended school regularly, can read or write any 
language, or can count, 80 men, 4 boys; total, 84. Number of 
residents in the village who can read and write Hindi, 80 men, 
25 boys; total, 105. 

It appears from these figures that in a total population of 10,495 
persons, living in six villages situated in different parts of th. 
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b consisted of 5275 males and 5220 females, only 520 
: and 2 females, or 9 86 per cent, of males and - o.t pet cent 
les, could read or write any language. Comparing the three 
llages in which schools had for some time been established, with 
MB in which there was no means of education, the results are : — 
the former, 398 males and 2 females in a population of 6172, 
insisting of 3104 males and 3068 females, or 1250 per cent, of 
males and - o6 per cent of the females, could read or write 
nc language; as against 122 males and no females in a total 
pulation of 4323, consisting of 217 1 males and 2152 females, 
562 per cent, of the males in the latter villages, where no 
chools existed 
The Postal Statistics of Monghyr District show that there 
n a considerable increase in the use of the pott office be- 
en 1861-62 and 1870-71, particularly in the later years of that 
riod. The number of letters increased, while the number of 
newspapers remained almost unchanged, and the number of parcels 
rived fell off more than half The following table illustrates 
working of the post office in Monghyr for the years 1861-62, 
1865-66, and 1871-71. 

Postal Statistics of tin m ...myr District, for the Years 
1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71. 
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Administrative Divisions. — For administrative purposes, 
Monghyr District is divided into the three following Subdivisions. 
The population statistics are taken from the Appendix, Statements 
L A and L B, to the Census Report for 1873, and the administrative 
figures from the revised returns obtained through the Bengal Go- 
vernment 

TheSadr or Headquarters Subdivision contains s total area 
of 1560 square miles, with 984 villages or townships, and 133.768 
houses ; total population, 750,984,— of whom 665,253 or 88'6 per 
cent, arc Hindus; 80,850 or io - 8 per cent, arc Muhammadans; 
33 are Buddhists ; 980 or "i per cent, arc Christians ; and 3868 or 
•5 per cent, are people belonging to other denominations not classi- 
fied separately in the Census Report Proportion of males of all 
religions in the total subdivision*! population, 498 per 
Average density of the population, 481 persons to the square nuk; 
average number of villages per square mile, "63 ; average number of 
persons per village or township, 763; average number of nooses 
l>er square mile, 86; average number of inmates per hoaw. 
5-6. The subdivision comprises the four police circles (/AJitds) of 
Monghyr, Surajgarha, fCharakpur, and Cogri. In 1870-71 it con- 
tained 8 magisterial and 10 civil and revenue courts, The regular 
police consisted of 59 officers and 326 men — total, 385 ; the rural 
police or village watch {(kaukiddn) numbered 1468 men; the 
Monghyr town police, 5 officers and 80 men ; and the Jamilpur town 
]>olice, a officers and 40 men. The total cost of administration anil 
police is estimated at .£46*6, 19s. 6d. The first criminal court wa* 
itished in the town of Monghyr in 1812, and the Revenue 
Dq>uiy Collectorate erected into a Collectorate in 1832-33. 

The Brcu Sarai Subdivision was formed on the ruary 

1S70. It contains an area of 769 square miles, with 703 villages or 
townships, and 96,915 houses ; total population. 537. 725. — of whoa 
488,366 or 908 per cent, arc Hindus; 49.093 or 91 per cent are 
Muhammadans; 54 Christians; and 212 of o ;:>mirtttioBt 

not separately classified. Proportion of males of all religions in thr 
total subdivision.il population, 48-6. Average density of population, 
699 per square mile ; average number of villages per square mile. 
■91 ; average number of persons per village or 1 765; 

average number of houses per square mile, 1 26 ; average number of 
inmates per house, 5-5. The subdivision < the two 

police circles (ihdnds) of Tegrd and Buliyi. In 1870-71 it con- 
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lined 3 magisterial and revenue courts. The regular police con- 
sisted of 5 officers and 30 men — total, 35 ; and a village watch 
imsisting of 10:5 mm. The Collator returns the total cost of 

(ration and police at ^3418, 4s, sjd. 
The Jamui Subdivision was formed on the jrd July 1864. 
It contains a total area of 1584 square miles, with 770 villages or 
townships, 97,491 houses, and a total population of 524,277 souls, 
of whom 459,927 or 877 percent, are Hindus; 52,326 or 100 

er cent, are Mubammodans; 1 Buddhist; 108 Christians j and 

1 1.915 or 2*3 per cent, of other denominations not classified, 
sportion of males of all religions in the total subdivisional popula- 
>n, 499 per cent. Average density of population, 331 per square 
aile; average number of villages, -49 per square mile; average 
lumber of persons per village or township, 68] ; average number of 
houses per square mile, 62; average number of inmates pa house, 
k 1 The subdivision comprises the four police circles (thdndi) 
' Shaikhpuri, Sckandra", Jamdi, and Chakdi. The total number of 
magisterial and revenue, in 187071, was 3. The regular 
jlicc force consisted of 13 officers and 65 men — tm.il, 783 Bad 
lie rural police or village watch numbered 1263 men. Tin 
Collector returns the total cost of the separate administration of the 
jbdivision in 1870-71 at ,£3208, 15s. 9£d. 
Fiscal I —The following list of the Fiscal Divisions 

pargandt comprised in Monghyr is compiled partly from the 

lerenue Survey Returns, and partly from the Board of Revenue's 
pargand Statistics, corrected by a special report furnished to me by 
the Collector. There arc some discrepancies between these 
authorities, and the information deduced from them must be 
ived with caution. The area, amount of land revenue, and 
number of estates are taken from the Hoard of Revenue's Return ; 
and the jurisdictions of the crimin.il and civil courts were obtained 
from the offices of the Magistrate and the Judge. The latter informa- 
tion is in some case true only for the greater part of the pargani, as 
ions are often situated in two administrative Subdivisions. 
The population of the pargands was not given in the Census state- 
ment, and has been calculated on the basis of the population to the 
square mile of the police division in which each pargand is entirely 
or mostly situated. These approximations arc very nearly correct. 

Abhaipur : contains an area of 13,021 acres, or 20-34 square 
miles. It consists of 2 estates ; pays an annual Government 
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revenue of £fo, tas. od ; has a population of 10.109 * ou ^ > aa ^ a 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Magistrate's and Munsifs Courts 
at MonghjFT. 

(2) Akbaki'l-k Rani : area, 4709 acres, or 7-36 square wHt%; 
21 estates; land revenue, .£345. 6s. od. ; population, ] 
Magistrate's and MuasiTs Courts at Begu Sarii, and Small Cone 
Court at Monghyr. 

(31 Amarthu : area, 132,101 acres, or 306-40 square miles; 
172 estates; land revenue, ;£i 1,029, iS>. od. ; (jopuUtion, 53,044; 
Magistrate's and Munsifs Courts at JamdL 

(4) Baim Bhvsari: area, 10.273 acre*, or 1605 square milts; 
64 estates; land revenue, j£8j8, 8s. od. ; population, 10,769; 
Magistrate's and Munsif s Courts at Begu Sarii. 

(c) Blhak (in part): area, 9362 acres, or 14-02 square miles; 
60 estates; land revenue, .£1526, 6s. od. ; population, 8450; 
Magistrate's and Munsifs Courts at JamdL 

(6) Baliva: area, 175,926 acres, or 274-88 square miles; 343 
estates; land revenue, ^£8635, 6s. od.; population, 184443; 
Magistrate's and Munsifs Courts at Begu Sarii. 

(7) Bhvsari: area, 76,512 acres, or 119-55 square miles; 147 
estates; land revenue, .£4467. >«. od. ; population, 80.218; 
Magistrate's and Munsifs Courts at Begu Sarii. 

(8) Bisthazari : area, 98,115 acres, or 153-30 square miles; 9 
estates; land revenue, ^6296, 16s. od. ; imputation, 3909* '< 
Magistrate's and Munsifs Courts at JamdL 

(9) Ciiakai: area, 292.326 acres, or 613-01 square miles; «S 
estates; land revenue, £388, 16s. od; population, 101,759; 
Magistrate's and Munsifs Courts at JamdL 

(10) Cbahdai la: area, 34,267 acres, or 53-54 square 
miles ; 6 estates ; land revenue, £1 12, 6*. od. ; population, 26.609; 
Magistrate's ami Munsifs Courts at Jarmii. 

(11) Darara: area, 6725 acres, or 10-50 square miles; 1 estate; 
land revenue, ^11, 12s. od.; population, 4995; Magistrate's and 
Munsifs Courts at Monghyr. 

(12) Giphaur: area, t4*.733 acre *> or 1: i' 0! square miles; u 
estates; land revenue, ,£1782, 18s. od. ; population, 37,316, 
Magistrate's and Munsifs Courts at Jamtii. 

(13) ImadpuR: area, 34,9'G acres, or 54"S5 square mites; 66 
estates; land revenue, .£1801, 6s. od. ; population, 34.581, 
Magistrates and Munsifs Courts at Begu Sarii. 
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(14) Kajra: area, 18,465 acres, or 2885 square miles; 4 
states; land revenue, .£1381, 14s. od; Magistrate's and Munsif's 
Courts at Monghyr. 

(«5) Kharakpur: area, 121,638 acres, or 190-06 square miles; 

53 villages. The return of the Board of Revenue does not give the 

lumber of estates and revenue separately ; estimated population, 

73,72a This Fiscal Division was the chief, though not the most 

sivc, of the following united pargandt .- — Chitaulia, Chilndan 

attirii, Dini^ Sukhwira, Dardrd, Goddd, Handwd, Haiar Tuki, 

Jahlngira, Kharakpur, Lakhanpur, Masdf, Parbatpdri, SahruC, 

jhol, SukhariMdi, iafpii Manhfiri, Umlu Mutia, WasfM, and 

Iherhi. These all formed the vast estates of the Ra"jd of Kharakpur, 

id were known as the Mahllit Kharakpur when we took possession 

■>( this country. The following account of this estate is principally 

Jcrived from a manuscript Persian history, in the possession of the 

nily of the late proprietor. 

History or Kharakitk. — The original inhabitants of the country 
of a caste called Kshctauri, and were ruled by fifty-two chiefs, 
id it would seem were divided into as many dans. All that is 
tnown of them is, that they flourished about the time of the supre- 
cy of the Bhars in Oudh, Gorakhpur, and probably more western 
iistricts, and shared with them a certain amount of civilisation. 
1 xh.inan Hamilton says: 'They all appear to have lived in 
rick houses, and to have been somewhat more civilised than the 
irbarians by whom they were expelled. They do not seem also 
have been so turbulent, as round their houses I perceive no 
es of fortifications ; whereas, after their expulsion, the country 
filled with small mud forts, erected chiefly by the Rajputs, 
it also by the officers of the Muhammadan Government' They 
low claim to be of the old military caste, and say they owe their 
name, which is explained to mean ' husbandmen,' to the following 
circumstances. When Parasurim destroyed the military tribe 
throughout India, two of them fled to Viswakarma, the god of 
artists, for protection. Parasurdm coming up, was about to kill them, 
when the god said : ' These are not Kshattriyas, but Kshetaurix.' 
Parasurfm demanded proof of this assertion by their handling the 
plough, which in order to save their lives they consented to do. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton writes of them : 'Another tradition con- 
cerning the Kshetaurfs is, that they were originally of the low tribe 
of fishermen called Chandls, and were raised to importance by one 
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of them who was a favourite of Rim. I have little doubt that 
whether infidel mountaineers or vile fishermen, they were one of 
the trilxis raised to military rank by Riji Ripanjii, and that on 
their becoming followers of the Brihmans, these priests invmted j 
I'uranik legend. They have now entirely adopted the manners of 
the Rajputs.' 

lii- moe, according to Hindi: history, owes the loss of ii 
position, its civilisation, and almost 'fine, to a gross 

of Hindu treachery. About the middle of the sixteenth ce 
three brothers of the Rajput tribe of Khandwir, named Dandii Rlf. 
Basdco, and Mchndar Rii, took service with Riji Sesunk or Bosiya 
Sinn, the Kshetauri chief of Kherhl, a small principality ten or 
twelve miles south-e:ut of the modern town of Monghyr. Their 
ability gained them great influence in the little state, which their 

■ga considerably extended. In the course of the wars in which 

they engaged, they found means of collecting round them many of 

lieu tribe fellows ; and at last, when they found themsehrea strong 

i, (ON in the night on their master, murdered him and Ins 

l.imily. and assumed his power. They then entered on a mou 

BBlful series of contests with the neighlwuring chiefs, and arc 
credited with • onquering the whole fifty-two Kshetauri Rajas. When 
had firmly established themselves, Dandii Rii, the eldest of the 
three, invested his eldest son, RupSahii, with the authority of Riji. 
and committed the whole government to his management. 
Rup Sahii, upon his decease, was succeeded in F. S. 946 (a.h. 15,5.(1) 
by his eldest son, Sangrim Sahif, in whose time the E Lilian- 

■^lr, having learned the stale of things in Kharakpur, issued a summon* 
1. 1 li iiii in appear at Dehli. The order was disregarded, and the 

directed Jahingir Kuli Khan, the subahddrot Bchax. to 
use this disobedience. For that purpose Bi* Bahadur, a well-known 
commander, advanced on Kharakpur. Sangrim Sab. 
people) and took post at the defile of Markan, leading to his capital. 
I iciilities commenced with arrows and matchlocks, and continued 
during some days without either side gaining any advantage. At 
length, a loot-soldier in the service of Sangrim Sahii went over to 
the enemy's carnp, and offered to assassinate his chief for a large 
reward, which was readily promised him. He took an opportunity 
of approaching the Riji when at his devotions, and taking aim from 
behind a tree, shot him through the head. The death of then 
leader threw hi* army into confusion, and they were about to fly, 
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when his wife, the Rani C hand raj ot, encouraged them to stand their 
ground. She placed her son Toral Mall at their head, and resisted 
her assailants for many months, until Biz Bahadur, despairing of 
success and wishing to end a contest with a woman, proposed a 
cessation of arms. This being agreed to, it was further submitted 
to the Rani whether, instead of continuing in opposition to the will 

I of the Emperor, it might not prove more conducive to her inters I 
to repair with her family to court, and endeavour personally to 
obtain the Emperor's favour. Biz Bahadur offered at the some time 
10 become an intercessor for pardon for herself, and for the trans- 
gressions of her husband. When the Ranf arrived at Dehli, her son 
■U at first thrown into prison, but soon afterwards Biz Bahddur 

»su' i a obtaining his release. When the Cad appeared before 

the Emperor, his manner and con dnjw attention, and I.,- 

was treated rather with distinction than displeasure. He was after- 
wards induced to change his religion and become a Musalmin, upon 
which occasion the title of Ro* Afuin was conferred upon him, and 
the daughter of a noble given him in marriage. Toral Mall, hovel 
had not the bappincsi of winning the aflectiOBl Of bil Wtfc ; and his 
mother, the Rani Chandrajot, was under the necessity of representing 
to lite Emperor the disagreeable predicament in which her son found 
himself, from his wife's refusing to live with him The Emperor pro- 
vided him with a second wife, in the person of Bega" Sultana, the 
daughter of Murad Baksh Khan, and his own in H i OUtED, Common 
i.ort, it may be observed, refused to acknowledge her to have been 
so illustriously related, but it has not been denied that she had 
belonged to the royal tandnd. Tor.il Mall was, moreover, advanced to 
the rank of mansitMJr of 3000 horse ; and the command of 2000 
horse was given to each of his children. Ilihroz Sinh and Abdul 

li. Ik- also received afarmJn creating him Raja of Kharakpur. 
and investing him with the authority and rights of auttf, <haudhari. 
and kdtiungo, with all raium or dues in the Mahiil.it Kharakpur, and 
IS subsistence tamtitddrt or ndrtkdr, one-eighth of fargand Sahruf. 
At the same time fargand Havcli Kharakpur was allotted to him to 
support a fitting establishment, and fargand Kujri as an dllamghd 

Br. Par.-a-:i:. S.ikharibadf, ParbatpM, Chandan Katurii, 
Chandwi I -...ihiari, (;<xld;i Danr.i Sakhwdra, Hazdr TttM, 

Handwa, and Amlu Mutiya were also given as dllamghd Jdgirs to 
his two elder sons ; whilst upon the third son, Thakur Sinh, who 
took the habit of a darwah, an imperial sanad settled 4040 toghds of 
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land as madaJ-mdik, comprehending the villages of Bhettia and 
Agia in farganA Haxir Tukl. The great extent of these grants, 
made at the time of his marriage with Begi Sultani, gives credit to 
the alleged noble birth of that lady. Soon afterwards, Toral Mall 
returned to Kharakpur with his wife, leaving his son Abdul Shah in 
a post of honour at court, but really as an hostage for his fidelity. 
He died about a.d. 1635, and was succeeded by his son Bihro*, 
who for many years after remained at DehlL 

The Mughul historians give a somewhat different account of the 
life of Roz Afxtfn, which, as derived by Dr. Blochmann from the 
Ain-l-Akbari and the PidhkAh-nJunah, is as follows : — At the time 
of the conquest of Bchar and Bengal by Akbar (a.d. 1574-75). 
there were in Bchar three powerful xamind&n, — Raja" Gajpad of 
Hijipur, Riji Puran Mall of Gidhaur, and Riji Sangrim of 
Kharakpur. Gajpat! was totally ruined by the Imperialists, whom 
he opposed ; but Puran Mall and Sangram wisely submitted, and 
assisted Akbar's generals in the wars with the Afghans. When the 
ureal mutiny of Behar and Bengal broke out, Sangrim, though not 
perhaps very openly, joined the rebels, but submitted again to the 
Mughuls, when Akbar's gentral Shahhaz Khan marched against 
him. He was so anxious to avoid coming into open contact with 
Akbar, that he handed over to Shiihbaz the strong fort of Mahdi, 
a place about six miles north of Kharakpur, where at the present 
day there are no remains of fortifications. He, moreover, never 
paid his respects personally at court, where his son was detained, 
apparently as hostage ; and he remained submissive till Akbar's death 
(a.d. 1605). The accession of Jahingir ami the rebellion of 
Prince Khusru inclined him to make a final attempt to recover 
his independence ; and he collected his forces, which, according to 
JahangiVs memoirs, consisted of about 4000 horse, and a large 
army of foot-soldiers. Jahingir Kull Khan Lili Beg, Governor of 
Behar, lost no time in opposing him, and Singrim, whilst defending 
himself, was killed by a gunshot <a.d. 1606). Singriro's son, whom 
Jahingir calls a favourite of his, was not immediately installed 00 
his father's death, but had to wait till A.D. 1615, when, 00 his 
conversion to I slim, he was allowed to return to Behar. He 
remained devoted to the service of the Emperor, and was in a.d, 
1638, when Jahingir died, a commander of 1500 foot-soldiers and 
700 horse. On Shah Jahin's accession (a.d. 1618), Riji Rox 
Afziin entered active sen-ice. He accompanied Mahabat Khin to 
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Elba], in the war with Nazr Muhammad Khan, King of Balkh, and 
served later in the expedition against Jhujhar Sinh Bundclah. 
In the sixth year of Shah Jahin's reign, he served under Prince 
Shuja in the siege of Parcndah, and was promoted in the beginning 

(of the eighth year (a.h. 1044 or a.d. 1634-35) to a command of aooo 
foot and 1000 horse. He died soon afterwards, in the same year. 
It was about this time that, according to the family history, 
UOtha accession was made to their large estates. In the Kabul 
war, Bfhro* conducted some enterprise of danger with entire 
success, and was rewarded with the grant of tkakld Midnapur in 
Bfrbhiim, as a jdgir, in which he built a town and named it 
Klurakpur. BflutU was succeeded by his son, Tahawwur Sinh, and 
he by his grandson, Arjast, who, on succeeding to the Raj, received 
the title of Roz Afzun Sani. He died in k.s. 1x41 (a.d. 1734), 
and was succeeded by an only son, MuzatTar AH, who, being then 
a minor, appointed his uncle Muhammad Azim his manager, upon 
whose death in r.s. 1148 (a.d. 1741) he assumed the direction 

»of affairs himself. In MuzatTar AH's time the revolution happened 
in Bengal in favour of Jafar AH Khan, who is said to have been well 
;\cd towards him. He fell, however, under the displeasure of 
the next Nawab, Kasim Ali, who sent a military force to dispossess 
him. He fled with his family and effects into Ramgarh, whence 
tie was afterwards enticed by the hopes of a reconciliation ; but on 
lis arrival at Monghyr, he was seized and put under a guard of 
Mdicrs. On the downfall of Kasim Ali, Muraffar Ali obtained his 
liberty, but did not recover his property. Muhammad Aziz Kb. in, 
Afghan, was appointed to its management by the succeeding 
Nawab, and remained in charge till k.s. 1173 (a.d. 1766). when he 
was removed, and another dmil, Mt'r Haidar All, sent from Mur- 
shidabad to replace him. Neither the deposed Rajs' nor his eldest 
son ever recovered their position, but the xaminddri was conferred 
in a.d. 1 78 1 on his grandson, Kadir AH, who was succeeded by 
Ilcbal All Khan; after whom came Rehmat AH, the last of the 
family who was R4ja of Kharalcpur. In 1839 he fell into arrears of 
revenue, in consequence, he alleged, and as is still believed by the 
people, of embezzlements by his agents at Monghyr, who had quite 
sufficient money in their possession to pay the Government de- 
mand. The whole of this great property, except Haveli Kharakpur, 
ras sold on the 29th January 1840 ; and Riji Bidyd Nand Sinh 
I'urniah, and Balanath Sahu, became the purchasers. In 1845 
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the remaining estate of the Riji met with a similar fate, and 
was purchased by the Mahdrdji of Darbhangah, Rahmat All 
Khan died in 185a, and lies buried, at his special request, at the 
entrance of his Imdmbdrd. Ulfat Ali Khdn and his other nephews 
arc now living on the charity of the Maharaja 1 of Darbhangah, who 
has also made an allowance of .£30 a year and a grant of fifty acre* 
of land to his youngest widow, K 1 Baksh. 

Buchanan Hamilton, in 1X17, gave an account oi 
family nearly identical with that which I have derived fro: 
Persian manuscript, and adds some information regardi:; 
vicissitudes during the period from the time Muzaffar Ali was im- 
prisoned by Kisiin AH, to the restoration of his grandson as Riji 
of Kharakpur in 1781, by an order of Warren Hastings. It is 
interesting as illustrating the first decade of our rule. Whilst Mb" 
Haidar All was in charge of the estate, Muzaffar 's son, Faiz All, 
appealed to the British Agent at Patnd, and was by him in a nun. 
ner put in possession, a new Jar/7, Abu Talib, being still left at 
Kharakpur to watch matters on behalf of the Company. This 
officer soon laid a charge against the Riji, alleging that he was s 
turbulent ni.in ; on which account he was again deprived of all 
authority, his house was plundered, and his family throw t 
prison, whilst he himself effected his escape into the jungle flat- 
nesses of the rebel g/uitttxii, Jagannith Deo. The Raji now sort 
an agent to Murshiddbdd, and complained to Muzaftar Jang, tbe 
Jaujddr or Justice-General of the Province, who issued orders 10 
Mutdb Rdi to see justice done. On this, Faiz Ali and the other 
members of the Raja's family were released from prison, and Aba 
Talib recalled. This officer, knowing the fate that awaited him, 
took poison ; and his whole wealth was secured by Shitab RH, 
who restored nothing to the family, and sent another officer, who 
allowed the Riji no more authority than before. The Riji then 
sent his son, and Bholandth his Jixcdn, with another complaint to 
Murshiddbdd, but by the way they met Shitib Rai, who sent the 
son back and persuaded the dixvdn to accompany him to Calcutta. 
The Riji, knowing by this that his diwdn had betrayed him, sent 
another agent, RiSdrd Mohan by name, to Calcutta, who 
security, and obtained an order that the management of the estate 
should be restored to the Riji About this time the house of 
I'rin Dat, the kdmmgo, was robbed, and the Amil immc d 
charged the Riji with being the perpetrator, which his family of 
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lied The charge, however, was believed by Government, 
uropcan subaltern, Mr. Cleric, with two companies of 
oldicrs, was sent to chastise him. The Raja" retired to the 
forests, but sent his son to meet the officer. When the young 
man came within ;i days journey of the troops, some treacherous 
ftd/wdls informed the officer that he was not alone, and intended 
i fight Whereupon the officer marched by night, and surprising 
ic party, killed many, but the Rdja '•• son made his escape. After 
his, Mohan Sink a R.-ijput ghdtwil, informed Mr. Clerk where 
be Rajd was concealed, antl this office! advancing suddenly, caught 
»im and sent him to 1'atna, where he was put in irons. In tut). 
1770 he petitioned against the ghdttvdli and the Ami/. They were 
Jlcd before Shitab Raf, their accusations declared groundless, 
id the Rija was released from prison, but ordered to remain at 
3 atnl In a.i>. 1776, before any further investigation took place, 
ic Raja died, his son Kidir All having been born a few days 
: tore, aid having received the mark {tlid) of Raja from Prasad 
sinh, who was the head of the family, although still a Hindu, 
nd who received an annual allowance from the Raji. But 
Rtidra Mohan, the security, informed Mr. Barton, the Collector of 
Bhigalpur, that the Raja had no son, and that his presumptive 
heir was an idiot Some lime all Mr. Marlon found out his 

deception, and in a.d. 1781 Warnn HfiWWgf ordered the whole 
estate of the Mahal.it Kharakpur to be restored to Rddir Ali. 

(16) Kiitkin (in part) : area, 39 acres, or "06 of a square mile ; 1 
state; land revenue, £$, 10s. rojd. ; population, 13; Magis- 

ate's and Munsif's Courts at Monghyr. 

(17) I.akhanpur (in part): area, 3446 acres, or 5-38 square 
■ : 13 estate*; land revenue, ^351 , 3S. od. ; population, 

3095 ; Magistrate's and Munsif's Courts at Monghyr. 

(18) Malimh : area, 59,055 acres, or 9227 square miles; 148 
land revenue, ^4075, 18s. od. ; population, 53,331; 

gistratc's and Munsifa Courts at Januii. 

(19) Mai-ki : area, 130,603 acres, or 30406 square miles; 365 
itcs ; land revenue, ^7341, 6s. od. ; population, 136,934; 

rate's and Munsifs Courts at Begu Sar.ii. 
(30) Masjidpur: area, 29,453 acres, or 4603 square miles; 27 
rstatcs; land revenue, ^3147, 8s. od; population, 30,879 ; Magis- 
atc's and MunsiPs Courts at Begu Sard/. 
(.1,1 MOHGKVRj area, 64,013 acres, or ioo"02 square miles; 
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554 estates; land revenue, ,£6225, 12s. od ; population, 83,106; 
Small Cause Court, Magistrate's Court, and MunsiTs Court at Mon- 
ghyr. The oldest traditional account of this fargand is, that it 
was formerly inhabited only by Hindu devotees and mendicants, 
who resided in the woods at the foot of the Monghyr hills. One 
of these, who lived upon a rock in the middle of the Ganges, it 
said, with the assistance of Visva Kama, the god and patron of 
artists, to have built a fort and called it Mdnglr. He also obtained 
a promise from the goddess of the river, that her waters should 
neither encroach upon nor abandon its walls. A Kama Riji is 
also mentioned, whose charity brought pilgrims from every side, 
lad principally Brihmans, who attached themselves to the w 
of Durga, at the still famous temple of Chandcsth.in, called after 
her title of Chandl, one of the Bixtccn under which she is addressed 
His name is still preserved in the hill within the fort called Kama 
Chaura, on which the English found the n mains of a building, and 
used it as a saluting battery. In the beginning of the reign of the 
Emperor Humayun, about a.d. 1535, a Rajput named Hiraiim, 
and a b&da-farotk or wine-seller named Rim Rif, came in the 
train of the army to MonghyT, and settled there. They prospered, 
and in time obtained sanadt for the tract of land which, many 
years later, when Shuja" Shah repaired the fort and built a palace 
there, acquired the name of Havcli Mdnglr, from Aate/i, a word of 
Arabic origin meaning a house. The fargo*d was divided into eleven 
tarafs or minor fiscal divisions ; of which five, Mahedanpur-Mahisinh. 
Mahedanpur-Bakam, Banwira, Tiijpur and Ismailpur, remained in 
the possession of the descendants of Htranfm; and four, Mahli, 
Sultinpur, Bisdcbpur, and Bahadurpur Gancsh, were inbrrit. 
those of Rim Rdi. The latter owned also a fifth taraf, but had 
to yield it up to the powerful saminddr of Kharakpur about f.S. 
1080 (a.i>. 1673), fc> m whom the EmjK'ror resumed it and conferred 
it on a Brahman named I^akshman. The last laraf, Ibrdhtmpur, 
being entirely waste, was conferred on Binod Chaudharf, a relative 
of the Chaudharis of Monghyr, in order that he might reclaim it 

(aa) Naipvr: area, 48,751 acres, or 76-17 square miles; 196 
estates; land revenue, ^2804; population, 54,613; Magistrate^ 
and Munsif's Courts at Begu SanU. 

(23) Narhat (in part): area, 2384 acres, or 372 square miles. 
8 estates; land revenue, .£172, 4*. od. ; population, 2150; Magi* 
trate's and Munsif 9 Courts at Jamdl. 




PARGANAS OR FISCAL DIVISIONS. 

24) Parbatpara : area, 125,369 acre*, or 195-90 square miles; 
estates ; land revenue, ^38, 14s. od. ; population, 50,372 ; 
Magistrate's and Munsif's Courts at Monghyr. 
(25) Pharxiya : area, 323,914 acres, or 506-11 square miles; 
68 estates; revenue in 1847,^10,055, 10s. od., or an average rate 
assessment of nearly ?Ad. an acre ; the Small Cause Court having 
urisdiction in the pargand is situated at the civil station of 
Honghjr; estimated population, 353,694. The physical aspects of 
is pargand have already been fully described (p. 34). In 1787, 
Adair, the Collector of Bhagalpur, drew up a history of the 
prietors of this fargand from which the following account is 
derived I'harkiyi, before it wax brought under regular government, 

I'm said to have been inhabited by a lawless tribe of Hindus of the 
Dosidh caste. Their depredations in the neighbouring country 
were represented to the Emperor Humiyun, and a Rajput, named 
Biswanith Rif, was sent from Dehli to restore order. This he 
effected ; and afterwards, in the year 901 f.s.(a.d. 1494), he obtained 
the grant of a zamtnddri in that part of the country, but for wbU 
extent of land cannot now be ascertained The ztiminddri dev< ih ■<■■ I 

P"" his posterity without interruption for ten generations. But in 
the year 1137 r.s. (a.d. 1730), Kunjal Sinh, who, although de- 
scended from a roifflget brand] of the family, was then saminddr, 
I was treacherously murdered by Riiko Sinh, a Chakwir, who 
'. the country. N.-ir.iy.in Dat, brother of the deceased land- 
holder, obtained possession in the next year. He was soon after 
confined for arrears of rent at Patna" ; and in his absence, Paspat 
Ril and Rripnirrfyan, Rdjas of Tirhut, appear successively to have 
had possession of ti\e pargand, * )Ut whether by authority or force <■ 
Uncertain. Niriyan Dat at length obtained his release, and re- 
established himself in the taminddri, which he held until 1149 r.s. 
(a.d. 1742), when he was killed at Patni by one \tax Khin, who 
seized upon his property. A short time afterwards, Bawdni Sinh, 
a I'athin and inhabitant of Kharakpur, totally defeated I/xat Khan 
in battle, and took possession himself of the taminddri. He set up 
a right of inheritance through descent from the original proprietor, 
left his brother Kahdn Sinh in charge, and resided at Patni. 
llonlat Sinh, however, the legitimate descendant of Niriyan Dat, 
in 1787 denied this pretension, and submitted his own claims to 
the xaminddri to Wins Al( Khan, dmil of Bhagalpur. Before the 
case could be brought to issue, news arrived of the recall of Wins 
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Alt; and the same night Hardai Sinh, lest the ap|>ointment 
new imil should prove any obstacle to hi* suit, assembled his 
adherents, pre* >n into the place where his competitor 

Kaliin Sinh and his four brothers were confined on account of arret? 
of rent, put them all to death, and took possession himself of the 
property in dispute. Although such a proceeding was liable to 
punishment even under the Mughul Government. Hardai Sinh had 
no hesitation in avowing his crime ; and without being called to 
account fur it, won sullere<l to remain :n po f BtOfl of the zaminddri 
until 1 173 ks, (a. ii. 1766), when Waris All ing again dmil 

of Hhagalpur, drove him out to make room for Mukam Sinh. a 
relative of the murdered Kalian. In the following year, ho" 
it was thought proper t^ ditpOWew the Liter, and restore Harda: 
Sinh, who continued in possession down to a. 11. 1790. Harda: 
Smh held as his samlnddrl, tappds Rahua. Sahdzari, Jamilpur, 
Hhorsha. Jamdidpur, Humaidpur, Sukasan, Dakliti, Paurdagaon, 
and the half of lappd Subnl Bclasimri. The first four of these may 
opposed to have formed a part or perhaps the whole of the 
original grant, as DO one appeared to dispute the samlnJdr't t 
them j but the five other tappds were said to have been annexations 
made by the Pathdn \zzox Khan during his usurpation of the 
zaminddri. The half division of lappd Subnl Belasimrf was a later 
acquisition, mule by Hardai Sinh. when the former owner, Hem 
Narayan, abandoned it in 1173. It appears from a genealogical 
table, furnished in 1787 by Hardat Sinh himself, that he was 
junior to almost the whole posterity then living of the original 
zitmindir. The property still continues in his family, but lias been 
much broken up by partitions and other alienati* 

(37) Ron (in part): area, 690 acres, or 108 square mile; 5 
estates; land revenue, ;£ 10, 16s. od. ; population. 377 ; Magistrate' 1 
and Munsif's Courts at Jamiii. 

(28) Sahrui (in part): area, 2574 acres, or 402 square miles; 
o estates; land revenue, ,£113, 12s. tojd. ; population, 664; 
Magistrates and Mun.-iPs Courts at Monghyr. 

(29) SaKHXABADI : area, 44.180 acres, or 6903 square miles; 
232 estates; land revenue, ,£445. *&• od.; population, 26.7;:; 
Magistrate's and Munsif's Courts at Monghyr. 

(30) Sammabad: area, 112,117 acres, or i7S'iS square miles; 
610 estates; land revenue, .£4499; population, 145,584; Magis- 
trate's and Munsifs Courts at Monghyr. 
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(31) Samyf. : area. 11, 209 .u rts. <>r 17'si square miles; 19 
estates; land revenue, ^965, 10s. od. , ])0[ .uI.uk m. 8697 ; Magis- 
trate's and Munsif's Courts at Januii. 

(31) St'RAjUAKitA : area, 23,419 acres, or 3659 square milttj 
175 1 ind revenue. ,£1514, 4s. od. ; population, 18,165; 

ii<1 Munsif's Courts at Monghyr. 

TH1 Ci imatk of Monghyr divides the year into three distinc : 

criods. The hot season commences in the beginning of March, 

I continues to the middle of June ; the rainy season extends to 

ic beginning of November ; and the -old weather lasts tluring the 

nr remaining months of the year. In February the nights are still 
coJd, but the days become progressively warmer. At this time, 
rheumatism and dysentery are apt to occur among the poorly dad, 
pence of exposure; and hooping-cough and measles often 
prevail in an epidemic form. March, April, and May are, as a 
rule, the three healthiest months in the year, U the people 
suffer neither from the heat in the day nor from exposure during 
the night. Cholera, h<. mes makes its appearance, and 

by its ravages may cause a greater mortality than at any other 
season of the year. Thunder-storms 00 m during the latter part of 
and the beginning of June, and occasionally continue till the 
end'of June, in which case the regular rains do not set in till July. 
They do not affect the public health injuriously. The appearance 
of the rains u*hcrs in the unhealthy season. Intermittent fever, 
dysentery, diarrluea, and inflammation of the lungs become more 
prevalent, and the two latter diseases I liable to treatment. 

The !>i-.pensary returns between 1857 and 1866, inclusive, the* 
that while 138 deaths occurred during the first half of the year, 407 
deaths occurred during the latter six months. The changes of tem- 
perature arc both great and sudden. An east wind renders the day 
hot, moist, and close. A west wind blows hot and dry during the 
day, but chilly at night. Catarrh and inflammation of the lungg 
prevail j and those who have suffered much from intermittent fever 
in previous years are apt to have returns of that disease. In 
November and December the weather is cool and pleasant; few 
fresh cases of sickness occur. Catarrh and inflammations cease, and 
those who have been suffering from intermittent fever and dysentery 
gradually recover strength, if protected against undue exposure. 
The prevailing winds in each month of the years 187s, 1873. ami 
1874 were as follow ; where two or more directions arc given, 
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the wind varied between the points referred to, and was rarely I 
sunt in the actual directions noted: — January 1872, west and 
south; 1873, south-west; 1874, west and south, chiefly west. 
February 187s, west and south, chiefly west; 1873, south-west; 
1874, west and south. March 1871, west; 1873, southwest; 
1874, north-west April 1873, north-cast and west ; 1873, east and 
north; 1874, north-west. May 1872, cast and north-east; 1873, 
east; 1874, north and west June 1872, north-east; 1873, east 
and north-east ; 1874, north and east July 1 87 2, east; 1873, east; 
1874, east August 1872, south-east and north-east; 1873, 1 
west; 1874, east. September 1872, north-east; 1873, wcs * ""^ 
south, chiefly west; 1874, cast and north-cast October 1872, 
north and cast; 1873, west and south, chiefly west ; 1874, north and 
east November 1872, south and west, chiefly west ; 1873, north- 
west; 1874, west December 1872, south and west; 1 87 3, south- 
west ; 1874, south-west 

The following tables show the monthly maximum and minimum 
thermometric readings, registered at the headquarters station 
during the ten years from 1865 to 1874; and the monthly rainfall 
in inches, for the seventeen years from 1858 to 1874. Set taiia 
cm pp. 189, 190. 

The Lndhiic Diseases or the District are chiefly malarial 
fevers in the low alluvial tract on the north of the Ganges, and in 
the jungly country lying between the hills in the extreme south; 
dysentery, diarrhoea, and other forms of bowel disease, ophthalmia, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma, calculus, leprosy, elephantiasis, goitre, 
and small-pox. Of malarial fevers there arc intermittent and 1 
tent fevers, which arc prevalent during the rains and the beginning of 
the cold weather. The intermittent form is the most commonly nxt 
with, and it usually assumes the quotidian type. Remittent fcref 
is comparatively rare, not being much seen except in exceptional!/ 
unhealthy years. On the whole, fevers of malarial origin are not *o 
prevalent in this District as they are in most parts of Lower Bengal 
The mortality returns show that fevers account for about 70 pet 
cent of all deaths. This, of course, includes all diseases that sho* 
febrile symptoms in their course and end fatally, alt such beag 
grouped by the uneducated classes under this one great head. 
Dysentery is found at all seasons of the year, but it is perhaps most 
generally prevalent during the cold weather. The poorer classes suflcr 
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■nlenee continued from page 1S8.] 

t from it, a fort which may be attributed to their greater exposure 

to the vicissitudes of temperature, and aKo, no doubt, to bid food, 

amy clothing, and other privations. Uiarrlv. .. is nlso nut with at 

seasons, but is most common at the beginning and end of the 

Diarrhoea and dysentery account for about 3 per cent, of 

total mortality. Ophthalmia is very common among all classes 

tin- months of April and May, when the hot west winds, 

led with dust, arc blowing. It is often only a mild form of 

njunctivitis ; but among the poor it is seen as purulent ophthalmia. 

suiting in total destruction of the eye, or in the formation of 

tmtnent opacities of the cornea. Bronchitis is very common in 

e cold weather, and is chiefly noticed in the old and poor. 

mia is rare. Asthma is prevalent, chiefly among the old, 

t 11 is by no means limited to them. Calculus occurs in all pan* 

the District, and is mostly found in children. It is thought that 

is more prevalent in the villages near Kharakpur than elsewhere. 

ric :n id and phosphatii calculi -ire the forms of this complaint 

st 11 malty met with. Leprosy, or Elephantiasis Crasconim, is very 

commonly seen all over the District. Two varieties of this disease 

.ire equally common, — the tubercular Elephantiasis, Gnseorum 

tubercoltta; and the anesthetic, or atrophic type, Elephantiasis 

raecorum anawthetica. They are mostlv loimd among the lower 

tcs, such as the Dosadhs, Musa'han, and Doms, but also 

Muhammadans and the higher -caste Hindus. Nothing 

definitely as to its cause. Some sufferers attribute it to 

some to heredity ; but the larger number can assign no 

I t tint it ms given them as a mark of divine favour or 

pleasure. It occurs at all ages, but generally begins after »o. 

t is perhaps more common among males than females. What the 

duration of the disease may be has not been ascertained, but 

there are some patients at present attending the dispensary who 

liavc had the disease for 25 years and upwards. I append in the 

following section a detailed report on this remarkable disease. 

Elephantiasis Aral mm is very rare. There are three or lour 

in the town of Monghyr, but elsewhere it is almost unknown 

n the District. Goitre is found in the villages along the banks of 

the Gandak and the Tiljtiga", but is not met with among the people 

in the hilly country about Kharakpur, or in other parts of the 

istrict. It is supposed to owe its prevalence on the banks of these 
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rivers to the presence of lime and magnesia found in solution in 
their waters. There has been no analysis to show this ; but as 
these two rivers are said to be sources from which the large hanker 
beds found in their neighbourhood are deposited, it seems natural 
to conclude that salts of lime and magnesia arc present in their 
waters. In the five years from 1869 to 1873 only four cases of 
goitre were treated in the dispensaries of the District, — three at 
Monghyr, and one at Begu Sarfi. In the jail, however, five cases 
came under the notice of the visiting medical officer in 1873, all of 
which came from the Begu Saraf Subdivision. Small-pox, although 
it if ordinarily regarded as an epidemic, is in this District, as in 
every other where inoculation largely prevails, in reality an endemic, 
from which the people are never free. 

Leprosy. — In 1863 the Civil Surgeon drew up the following re- 
port on leprosy, in answer to a series of interrogatories circulated by 
the London College of Physicians. In the ' short time,' as he writes 
during which he was able to direct attention to the subject when 
writing his report, no less than fifty cases came under his notice. 
' Leprosy is known in the District of Monghyr, and occurs in two 
distinct varieties ; in very few instances as Lepra Arabum, or ele- 
phantiasis, and as Lepra Gnccorum, which is extremely prevalent, 
and manifests itself from the very commencement under two forms, 
atrophy and hypertrophy. The natives of the District call all these 
species by the generic term bin. Although in their ultimate rendu 
these two varieties of leprosy (of the Arabs and Greeks) may be 
considered as identical diseases, — a cachexia of a specific natwt, 
resulting from abnormal innervation and nutrition, and ending ■ 
■Djnnk, impairment of the vital functions of the system, and cook- 
quently exhaustion and death, — yet at the outset and progress the 
characters of these two varieties arc so distinctive, as to law 
scarcely any doubt that we have before us two independent diseases, 
which differ in their origin and exciting causes, but which may be 
co-existent in the same individual. My reasons for believing the 
above to be the case are as follows : — Lepra Arabum shows hsesf 
more as a local affection, and may up to a certain degree of develop 
meat be removed by the knife, — for instance, in the hypertrophy c** 
the scrotum ; in Lepra Craecorum such is not the case. There o s 
periodical fever in the former, distinctly perceptible ; not so in the 
latter. Lepra Arabum is more prevalent in the moist climate e< 
Bengal tlnn in the dry Province of Bchar, to which Monghyr 
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longs ; and 1 cannot help believing that, although it may be 
hereditary, the exciting cause thereof is in all probability the damp 
malarious heat which prevails in the I.owcr Provinces. The chief 
n, however, which 1 beg to adduce in support of my belief in 
o distinct varieties, is the difference in the behaviour of the 
ctions of the nervous system. In all well-marked cases of Lepra 
rsecorum, the first symptom observed by the patient is the impair- 
t of the ultimate ramifications of the nervous filaments, which 
ly the affected part of the integument with sensation ; and 
the change of the character of that organ, not only as regards 
functions, but also it* appearance, namely, discoloration, and in 
ost cases a peculiarly shining aspect of the patches affected with 
anwsthesi3. 

• The sub-varieties of the Lepra Grxcorum, as mentioned at the 
inning, 1 assume to be the hypertrophic and the atrophic. In 
first, a patch of the size of a sixpence, or smaller, is observed 
the forehead or the check ; the latter locality appears to be more 
qucnt ; the patch is darker than the circumference, and is soon 
Mowed by a similar one, cither in its vicinity or the opposite side, 
or on the lips or ears; the integument of the nose becomes 
thickened ; distinct and isolated tubercles begin to grow, sometimes 
the sue of a filbert or even larger, over which the innervation 
ntinues, or if impaired at all, it is so at first luit to an inconsidcr- 
le extent. In the course of time, after five or ten years, the skin 
the lower extremities, especially the feet, which arc often 
vercd with an exxematous eruption, becomes hypcrtrophied, very 
uch like elephantiasis ; the innervation appears to be getting daily 
• I, deep fissures form on the soles and between the 
s, v ode an ichorous fluid. These fissures degenerate 

to sores, spreading over the heel or encircling the roots of the toes, 
hich in course of time arc severed from the tarsus, in consequence 
the gradual destruction of skin, muscles, and bgaments. These 
umps continue, not unfrequently, as permanent running sores , or 
if a scar should form, it is always like what we see after cachectic 
ulcers, thin, shining, and discoloured. The same destructive pro- 
may be going on with the Upper extremities. This I would 
the hypertrophic variety of Lepra Gnecorum. Under the 
ic variety I should class those cases in which the disease 
nifests itself from the commencement with local anaesthesia and 
discoloration of the integument Whilst in the hypertrophic 

VOL. XV. N 
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variety the hue is one or tvw> shades darker than the MtnouMfing 
*kin, in this it is <|uite the reverse; the absence of pigment in the 
retc i in wine cases to such an extent, that per 

i i ily white vitiligoid patches with white hair upon them make their 
appearance on the coloured skin. These patches appear on ihe 
vertex, the forehead, covering sometimes the whole nose, on the 
trunk, or on the upper and low In sixe they vary 

from that of a pin's head to a patch that would hardly be covered 
by the whole hand ; they arc always, independently of the sh-> 
the colour, dry and shining. The epidermis must be falling off 
more rapidly than in the normal state, because it is in these very 
patches, i on the extremities, that the first blisters and 

ulcerations occur, leaving, as in the hypertrophic variety, ni 

. which, however, in by far the greater numlier of cases hoi 
up at first, leaving cicatrices with contraction of toe* and fingers, 
the scars themselves assuming invariably a vitiligoid discoloration 
This I never observed in cases of the hypertrophic variety which 
came under my notice. In Monghyr District the atrophic variety i» 
by far the most common. It is to this form that eight out i 
ten first cases belonged. 

' The youngest leprotic patient I ever saw was a Musalmln boy 
twelve years of age, in whom the disease was said to have already 
existed tor twelve months. The earliest symptom leading me to 
suspect leprosy, which the sufferer tries to conceal as long as he 
can, is a slight but even (not tubercular) hypertrophy of the toes, a 
peculiar shining appearance of the integument over them, uneven 
ness of the nails, and fissures on the soles. The leprosy, though a 
loathsome and hitherto incurable disease, does not appear to be, 
even in its worst form, very destructive to life. The 
variety is, according to my limited experience, the most destru' 
yet I could advance nothing beyond mcTc guesses in determining 
the period of years ovct which the disease may be protracted. Oee 
of my cases is a leper of twenty-five years standing, affected with 
the worst form of the disease, in whom the powers of reproduction 
do not seem to have been impaired for a number of years. Her 

is very distressing now. but she may live for years yet to i 
I have no reason to suppose that sex makes any difference in the 
frequency of the disease. I believe that all degrees and car., 
the native community arc subject to it. The poor and indigent are 
thoie viho, by their habits or in consequence of scanty means of 
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subsistence, arc most subject to the chances of anscraiB, and appear 
most prone to become early victims of the complaint Almost all 
ic leprotic patients have the impression that some previous illness, 
:.illy cutaneous disease or syphilis, hM preceded or aggravated 
their affliction- I believe the disease to be hereditary in many 
cs, although among all those whose histories I could put on 
ord, I succeeded in one instance only in obtaining the patient - 
admission that there was leprosy in the family. If we arc to put 
onfidencc in the general assertion of the lepers themselves, it 
>uld appear that in by far the greater number of cases the disease 
not hereditary, leprosy, in my opinion, has hut an accidental 
connection with syphilis, though in some cases the disease is 
attributed to syphilis by the patient. I can adduce no case of the 
iscasc as the result of contagion. I know, however, of a very 
intelligent native practitioner who was not afraid to give his only 
daughter in marriage to a man of twenty years, although he was 
born of leprotic parents, and already himself showed symptoms of 
the affection. This case would tend to prove that, in the Opinion 
even educated natives, leprosy is not contagious. There is DO 
triction put on persons affected with the disease in Monghyr 
istricl. They arc allowed to communicate freely with the rest of 
ie community. I saw seven! CMOS obtaining considerable relief 
rom hygien;. net iUXes, Vt 1 1- regulated diet, and the use of arsenic, 
sclepias gigantca, but especially the oil and poultices of the seeds 
Chaulmugra odorata. Lawsonia incrmis applied in poultices has 
proved beneficial. I saw indolent leprotic ulcers, which 
I to detach toes and fingers, completely healed up by 
.aulmugra; the scars, however, were wanting in pigment ami 

affected with an But this n a t t il ac toty condition u<-li < 

it was, did not last many months ; because, without any apparent 
stimulus, small blisters formed on the scars or other parts of the 
body, followed by unhealthy-looking ulcerations, which, if healed 
over, were again succeeded by others. These temporary cure-. 
however, I observed merely in young subjects, and where the con- 
itution was not broken down. I know of no case in which a 
ntaneous cure occurred.' 

ICS. — It is very difficult to give an account of the diseases 

which have been epidemic in Monghyr District, even during the 

last few years. Cholera is the most frequent of these diseases. In 

86a it was severe in every part of the District, and in the beginning 
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of April found its way into the jail. In twenty three days there were 
twenty-five cases and fourteen deaths, or 56 per cent of those 
kfld succumbed. The jail outbreak was most remarkable for 
the manner of treatment. A theory had been suggested that the 
ultimate cause of death was the stopping of the action of the heart 
by the clotting of the blood, caused by the withdrawal of its lUpixl 
elements by the drawing action of the disease. This theory hat 
since been proved to be fallacious ; but the treatment based upon 
it is deserving of record. It was imagined that collapse was the 
sign that the heart was beginning to be unable t<> circulate the 
thickened blood, and it was proposed then to have recourse to 
phlebotomy. The rationale of reducing the quantity of life-giving 
fluid, at the very time it was beginning to fail and dry up, does not 
readily appear. The process certainly was not a success, death 
ensuing in every case in which it was u 

In 1869 cholera was very prevalent in most of the Mtdrs of 
the town. There were 95 cases between 18th February and 
id April, in 34 of which death followed The Civil Surgeon 
did not believe that this total presented anything like a correct 
estimate of the severity of the outbreak, as many cases never cane 
under any treatment whatever, and many were treated by Europ 
cans and others who habitually keep private supplies of medicines. 
On the 17th April he asked for the appointment o( an extra estab- 
lishment, and on the 19th reported that the disease was spreading 
into the neighbouring villages, and was aggravated by the presence 
of much small-pox. On 1st June it was represented as 'raging' 
so far cast as Bariarpur. During the famine of 1874 a large num- 
ber of labourers, said to amount to four or five hundred at the 
time of the outbreak, were employed on tlie irrigation works 00 
the riv, r M.,n ;it Kharakpur. About the 10th of May cholera ap- 
peared amongst them, and continued until the 8th June. About 
a week after its appearance at the works, it broke out in a part of 
the bdzdr two miles distant, inhabited by some members of the 
cowherd caste, the persons attacked being those who used to 
supply milk to the labourers. There was no evidence, however, 
to show that the disease was originally imparted through the agency 
of human intercourse. Altogether 1 23 cases came to notice,— 4J 
UBOng the labourers, and So among the Mtdr population, Tie 
admissions to hospital ranged from 1 to 8 a day, with the 
exception of the 27th May, when 16 case* were registered. On 
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ly there was the first heavy Call of the rains, which flooded 
an, and brought down large quantities of rubbish and de- 
caying vegetable matter that had been accumulating for months. 
»The disease could not^have been of a very malignant type, the 
mortality being comparatively small. Among the 123 cases only 
12 deaths occurred, 8 of labourers and 4 in the bazar. The Civil 
Surgeon mentions the following local circumstances as disposing 
to cholera. The labourers employed were generally low-caste 
en, including Dosidhs, Chamars, and Santals, who live regardless 
: all sanitary considerations, and eat every kind of garbage. They 
: badly clothed and housed, and hail to work for hours in tlie 
bed of the river, in water polluted by debris and the tetSOB of 
machinery. The water they drank was decidedly bad, and the 
supplied by the contractors was likewise of very inferior 
quality. Some Burmah rice was condemned by the Hospital 
Assistant Surgeon in charge, as unfit for food. A short time 
previously, a storm had blown down a gTeat quantity of unripe 
mangoes, which, with the petals of the mahui tree, were eaten by 
the labourers, ami probably affected them prejudicially. The heat 
at the tune was very intense at the foot of the hills, the thcr 
mometer vtanding at 106" inside the Assistant Manager's house, 
and no" outside in the shade. 

Mortuarv Statistics collected through the regular and village 
police are still very unsatisfactory, the rate returned in 1874 being 
only 6-98 per thousand, or 12,660 deaths for the whole I >i;;tnn 
of which 6997 were deaths of males and 5663 of females; 1059 of 
infants under one year of age, and 1943 of children under seven. In 
order to arrive at more accurate figures, limited areas in the head- 
quarters town and the subdivisional towns of Begu Sardi and Jamdi 
were selected, in whirli observations OUght be nude under the imme- 
diate supervision of the medical and executive officers. The number 
of deaths with their causes registered in 1874 were :— In Monghyr 
area, with a population of 26,274 souls: cholera, 18; small-pox, 
122 ; fevers, 360; bowel complaints, 76; suicides, 4; wounds, 19; 

I accidents, 4 ; snake bite or injuries by wild beasts, 5 ; all other 
causes, 112: total from all causes, 741 or 28-2 pel thousand 
of the population. Of these, 399 were deaths of males, 342 of 
females, 205 of children under seven years of age, and 91 of 
infants under one year. In Begu Sardi area, with a population of 
to.oi 6 souls, die number and causes of deaths were : — Small-pox, 
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6; fevers, 234; bowel complaint, 6 ; wounding*, 3; acci 
snake bite or injuries by wild beasts, 2 ; all other causes, 9 : total 
from all causes, 364 or 263 5 per thousand of the population. Of 
these, 180 were deaths of males, 84 of females, 32 of children 
under seven years of age, and 5 1 of infants under one year. In 
Jamdl area, with a population of 10,410 souls, the returns were, 
— from cholera, 1 death; smallpox, 10; fevers, 210; bowel com- 
plaints, 16 ; accidents, 2 ; snake bite or injuries by wild beasts, 2 ; all 
other causes, 25 : total from all causes, 273 or 36-22 per thousand 
of the population. Of these, 138 were deaths of males, 145 of 
females, 63 of children under seven years of age, and 7 1 of infants 
under one year. 

Thr Kabirajs or Hindu physicians of Behar are possessed of 
a system of medicine which, in the hands of the more educated 
members of the profession, is on the whole rational, though founded 
on a vague and hypothetical knowledge. There arc besides a large 
numl>er of quack doctors, in league mith the village ojhtls or spirit 
charmers and low Brahmans, who recommend incantations, charms, 
and the performance of pujdi. In the following list of indigenous 
drugs used in the native pharmacopoeia, the number of aphrodisiacs 
is very striking. It is in this class of medicines, and amongst the 
people who use them, that the practice of the quacks is largest 
At the outset of cholera, kabirdjt usually administer a pill con- 
taining opium, camphor, and nutmeg. In collapse they prescribe 
rasun, a medicine whose action is stimulating ; as a diuretic, Uk 
faecal matter of mice moistened with the juice of the plantain tree 
is applied to the navel. When thirst is excessive, an electuarj 
made of honey and cinnamon powder is placed on the tongue; 
water is given sparingly. In native medical works eight kind* of 
fever arc described. Of these the principal are the nervo.i 
bilious, and the catarrhal. The most complicated form is that t» 
which the symptoms of all these three forms are present The 
<ly suited for the treatment of all kinds of fever is called 
tudarshan (hurnd, containing fifty medicinal substances, most of 
which possess febrifuge properties. Purgatives arc never given at 
the outset. Fasting is strictly enjoined during the first four or Sit 
days of the attack. In dysentery and diarrhoea, the naeda 
commonly given arc taken from the class of carminatives and 
antiperiodics. A compound medicine used in fevers contains, 
amongst other drugs, mercury, gold, talc, copper pyrites, and kari- 
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tak'i (Ttrmiii.tlii rhcbula). For spleen, a compound called /.i«- 
(han is used, which consists of the following ingredients . — Aloes, 
umors, lime juice from the kdgeki, a small and very acid variety 
of Citrus acuta, rock salt, black salt, and vinegar. For dysentery, 
cloves, ajMvan, assafcetida, rock salt, black pepper, bay leaves, and 
mint are used in various combinations. Cow's urine is often ad- 
ministered in liver disease. 

Impiki sous Drugs. — The following list of native drugs in use 
m this District is partly derived from the Civil Surgeon's return, and 

I partly from local inquiry. The majority of the plants mentioned, 
which are not stated to be imported, are indigenous. A large pro- 
portion of the mineral medicines arc found in the southern hills: 
— (1) Adrak (Zinzibcr officinale). Eaten with pepper in OKI of 
indigestion. (3) Akukera (Pyrethrum parthenium). The powder 
of the root is used as an expectorant A small piece of the root 
inserted into the hole of a decayed tooth is said to allay the pain 
of toothache. (3) Ajdwan (I'tyc hotis ajowan). 'Hie seeds are used 
as a carminative in flatulent colic. (4) Am-klgutti (Mangifera 
Irulicu). The powder of the seed is used as an astringent in 
< hxOntC dysentery, together with opium. (5) Amaltdskaphai 
iia fistula). The pulp is used as a gentle laxative, in combina- 
tion with other medicines. (6) Anantdmul (Hemidesmus Indicus). 
The root is used as a diuretic anil diaphoretic; also as an altera 

I live and tonic (7) Atidr kijurkdthilkd (Punk* gmDAtUB)). The 
root and bark are used as an anthelmintic. The rind of the fruit is 
• 1 as an astringent in diarrhoea and dysentery. (8) Aphlm 
(I'apavcr somnifcrum), opium, a sedative and stimulant. (9) A/is 
(Aconitum hetcrophyllum), brought from the Himalayas, where it 
grows at a height of 13,000 feet above the sea. The powdered root 
1-. U tnti-periodic i" intermittent fevers, in doses of ten to twenty 
grains. It i* especially useful in dispelling the symptoms of fever 
.! ic- (0 malaria, before the fever has openly declared itself. (10) 
/idbalkdgonJ (Acacia Arabica), gum arabic. (11) Babuna safaid 
(Artemisia vulgaris), field camomile, used as a tonic and 
febrifuge, («) Bdnsfafian or tabashir (Bambusa arundinacea), a 
siliceous concrete found in the joints oi' kn <ed as an aph 

rodisiac in doses of five to twenty grains. (1 3) Banafsha (Viola 
odorata). Used in fevers as a diaphoretic and sudorific ; and for 
hildrcn as an emetic, in doses of twenty to twenty-four grains, 
his and the following (No. 14) are probably Himalayan plants, but 
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are said to be found in the southern hills. (14) Bekh-banafsh. 
florentina), is imported from Kihul, and is used both as a scent 
and as a stimulant, in doses of five to twenty grains, (is) Bel 
f/Egle marmelos). A febrifuge, and the fruit is much used in dysen- 
tery. (16) Blshndg (Aconitum fcrox), come* from the Himalayas, 
and is used as an aphrodisiac. It is spoken of by natives as mtthJ 
safir, or sweet poison. Onc-sixtccnth of a grain is the dose. 
Cham full, a species of epephytal orchid, perhaps Dendn 
elentUBk The dried plant i • from Nepal, and used as a 

scent and as an aphrodisiac. (18) Chants (Cannabis sativa). The 
resinous exudation from this plant is used as a narcotic, stimulant, 
and aphrodisiac. One-quarter of a grain to two grains forms a dose, 
(19) Chaulmuj(ra (Gvnocardia odorata). The oil of the seeds b 
applied in itch. Taken internally it is an emetic, (so) ChirrtU 
(Ophelia chirata). A tonic and febrifuge. (21! A,:/ chilrt 
(Plumbago rosea), the Id! chilrd of Bengal. The root w a 
sialogoguc and vesicant ; also a stimulant used to produce 
abortion, in doses of a half to three grains, (n) Safaid ckitn 
(Plumbago zcylanica). An irritant and vesicant used locally 1 abo 
given to produce abortion. (23) Ddlchini (Cinnamomum zeytsat- 
cum), cinnamon, a native of Ceylon. Used as a carminative and 
stimulant. (34) Ddtskikra (Hydrargcrum bichloridum), con 
sublimate. Rarely used in medicine. (25) Dhany -.-Jim 

sativum). Used as a condiment and carminative. (26) Dkitid 
(Croton tigliutn). The bark of the root is used as a cathartic, and 
to induce abortion. (27) Dhdturd (Datura stramonium). A 
common poison, of which the seeds are smoked with bend 
asthma. (28) DhaurA-ka-phul (Grislca tomentosa), has a gum very 
like tragaennth. The dried flowers are a stimulant, and arc uwd 
for promoting parturition. (29) DuJiyd (Euphorbia thym il 
Used as a stimulant and laxative. (30) Dhaka (1-igusticum dif- 
fusum), an umbelliferous plant, also called JamgO jdiphxtl. It is 
aromatic and carminative. (31) Eltca or musabar (Aloe perfo- 
li ml, also called ghfkumar. Used as a purgative and extei 
as an astringent, the dose being from five to twenty grains. (31) 
C ami ha birosa (Boswellia thurifera). Used externally as a stimulant 
ointment ; internally in gonorrhoea. (33) Gandhak, or sulphar. 
Used to cure itch, and as a purgative. (34) Cilia (Entadt 
purscctha). The seeds arc used internally as an aphrodisiai 
expectorant, in doses of five to twenty grains. (35) Gotmsritk 
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*iper nigrum). A stimulant and febrifuge. (36) GugalJta-gtmd 
aodendron mukul), or gum bdellium. Used as a substitute 
myirh. (37) Guli-idbund (Matricaria chamomilla), or camo 
irile flowers. A native of Persia. Used as a febrifuge and I 
ive, in doses of five to twenty-five grains. (38) I/abdbir (Juni- 
perus communis). The dried berries are brought from Nepil, and 
used as a diuretic, and in the cure of gonorrhoea. (39) Haldi 
(Curcuma longa), or turmeric. Is given in the following prescrip 
tion for enlargement of the spleen : — ten grains of haldi, five of In 
chlorate of soda, five of aloes, two of sulphate of iron, and three of 
rhubarb. (40) Haritaki (Trrminali 1 chebula). The unripe fruit. 
known as jdng'i hard, is given with tang jarahal, or steatite, and 
opium, to cure haemorrhage in acute dysentery. Thirty grains of 
the ripe fruit, bard hard, arc given as a purgative, with senna and 
black salt. (41) Harsinghdr (Nyctanthcs arbor tristis). Given 
internally in dysmenorrhea, in doses from five grains to one 
scrapie. (42) Hing (Narthcx asafo-tida), or ov-aiu:iul.i ; | native 
of Persia, largely imported. Used as a carminative and digestive 
(43) Ildehi (tlcttaria cardamomum) ; brought from the Malay 
Archipelago. A carminative and stimulant. (44) Iml'i or Tetut 
(Tamarindus Indica). Used as a laxative. (45) Indrajab 

■htia anti-dysentcrica). The seeds and bark in infusion arc 
given in dysentery. (46) Ingur (red sulphurct of mercury). Not 
used internally. (47) hdbgut (Plantago ispaghula). The seed 
highly mucilaginous, and very much used as a demulcent (48) 
Jallakri ( Nardostachys jatamansi), or wild valerian, supposed to be 
the ancient spikenard. Used as a refrigerant. (49) Jangdt (sub- 
acctatc of copper). Used in ointments. (50) Jawdshir (Opoponax 
chironium). Used as a stimulant. (51) Kabdb ekini (Piper 

■a). Imported, and used as a stimulant to the urinary organs. 
(52) Kdldddna (I'harbitis nil). The half roasted and powdered 
seeds are used as a purgative. (53) A'd/J mma.l; or lilai k salt 
Used as a digestive. (54) Kalmi (Iwni, nitrate of potash. 1 
internally as cooling in gonorrhoea and fever. (55) Kamtla 
J I )aphne mexereon). The seed imported from Kdbul, and used as 
an irritant. The same name is applied to the powder of the seed 
vessel of Mallotus i'hillipcnsis. (56) Kaphur (Camphora oflicina 
rum). A native of the Malay Islands. Used as a : inniilnit ex 
ternally and internally. (57) A'arbija (Cucumis mclo). The seeds 

in dysentery. (58) Kird (Cucumis utilissimus) The seeds 
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I in dysentery. (59) A 'asm! (Cichorium intybus). The flowers, 
infused with rose leaves, are given in dysentery. (60) A'atf 
(Acacia catechu), Generally Died as an astringent and took. 
(61) Kalh karanja (Gtdbuidma li.mdui ) Ten to twenty grains 
of the powdered seeds are given as an ant- , an boui 

before an attack of fever is expected. (62) A Mrych- 

nos nux vomica). The seeds used as an anti-periodic tonic and 
aphrodisiac (63) Kutild (Astragulus verus), tragaeanth. Im- 
ported from the North-West Use<l as a demulcent in gonorrhoea. 
(64) Laung (Caryophyllus aromaticus), or oil of cloves. Imported 
from Ceylon. A stimulant. (65) ZJ/d tutiyd, or sulphate of coo- 
per. Used as an cselurotic. (66) Lohd-kd-lotkan, iron filing*. 
Used as a tonic. (67) Madar (Caloiropis gigantea). The powdered 
root is similar in effect, but inferior to Ipecacuanha. (68) MamM 
or mainchal (Arsenicum bi-Milphuretum), an orange-yellow sulphate! 
of arsenic, composed of orpiment and realgar ; given in itch aad 
other complaints. (69) Matika / pogOSa), Used exit? 

nally in rheumatism. (70) Mahud ka-bakal (Bassia latifolia). Tbf 
baric is used in decoction as an astringent and tonic 171) Medam 
(liombax Malabaricum). The gum of the limul tree; given to 
children as a laxative. (72) Mom safaiJ (Cera alba), or white wit 
Used in ointments. (73) Mom =W(Cera flava). Used in ointments. 
(74) Ndgauiar (Mesua fcrrca). Grown in gardens. The dried 
pistils arc used like saffron in scents and spiced dishes, and the 
berries in fevers ; the pistils arc also given with sulphur interaiDr 
in dyspepsia. (75) Nasddar (Ammonia murias), muriate of a* 
monia. Used externally. (76) Afrm^-^a-^/fStiychnos potatorum). 
The seeds are used to clear water ; and externally as an astringent. 
(77) Nim (Azadirachta Indka) ; the leaves and bark are used as* 
febrifuge, and in cutaneous diseases ; in doses of forty grains to half 
an ounce. (78) Nil (Indigofera tinctoria). The leaves, powdered, 
arc used as an alterative in hepatitis ; given in decoction for calo- 
lus j also used externally in the treatment of wounds. (79) Ptfiu, 
a species of Strychnos, perhaps S. Ignatii or S. multiflora, a native of 
the Philippines. The seed used as a narcotic and stimulant; in 
doses of a quarter-grain to four grains. It is also a poison. (80) 
Pdrd (Hydrargerum), quicksilver, Used internally as an alterative 
and purgative. Dose, a quarter-grain to two grains mixed with gM- 
(St) Patting (HxmMoxylon Campcachianum). Imported, whence 
l cannot team, Used as an astringent in diarrhoea. (8a) Pfftamt 
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?ipcr longuni), the root of the long pepper. Used as ■ stimulant, 

i doses of five grains to one scruple. (83) Pkitkari, super-sulphate 

of alumina and potash (alum). Used internally ami externally. 

(84) Post ka-ttl (Oleum papavcris), or poppy-oil. (85) Rai (Sioapil 

. and S. dichotoma) ; several kinds of mustard-seed arc much 

jsed internally. (86) Raskdfwr (Hydrargerum chloridum). impure 

>to-chloridc of mercury. A laxative. Used also in ointments. 

(87) Raswat (Berberis Asiatii .1 tad 1$. arist.ua), native of the 

nountainous countries north of Hindustan, including Nepal. Tea 

thirty grains of extract are given as anti periodic in fever. It 

► also a laxative tendency. (88) rfrmMr-40-/<V(Ridnuscommunis), 

castor oil. Used as a purgative. (89) Rts/ia k/iatmi (Sidaalba). 

powdered root is given in dysentery, and as a refrigerant. (90) 

Vewand efiini, a species of Rheum; a flbot like rhubarb, of an 

iferior kind. (91) Rithd (Sapindus emarginatus and S. deterfc-. 

tic nut is used as a soap and as an expectorant in coughs. (91) 

?uml mastangi (Pistacia lentisi us;, or gum mastic, from Afghanistan. 

7sed as a perfume and as an aphrodisiac (93) Sabun mall, or 

idlers' earth. Used to check diarrhoea. (94) Sajaid ghangchi 

\brus precatorius), a stimulant. The powdered root used as a 

substitute for liquorice. (95) Sdgu (Sagus lrevis), or sago, imported 

Malacca and Sumatra. (96) Samba/ kfiar, arscnious acid. 

Jscd in leprosy and to cure snake bites, in the form of ointmun 

(97) Sangjurdhat, or steatite. Used with cubebs as an astringent 

gonorrhoea, and to heal wounds. (98) Sanisa makii (C B) 

ina), a common purgative. (99) Shatara (Fiimaria parvillora). 

icd plant used in infusion with <hir<tta as a tonic and febrifuge, with 

Idddnd as an alterative. (100) Strkd (Acidum aceticum), vinegar 

ie from the juices of the Borassus flabclliformus, and Phcenix 

tylifera and P. sylvcstris. A refrigerant (ioi) SirkhUt, an exu- 

tion from Alhagi dexertorum, Tamarix m.innifcr.i, and probably 

plants. Imported from Arabia and Persia. Used as a laxa- 

(102) SUA, or lead ; the oxides given as aphrodisiacs. (103) 

», nitrate of potash. ( 1 04) SoAdga (borax), or bi-borate of soda. 

Jsed extensively externally ; also given internally as a laxative. 

105) Scmrdj (Vernonia anthelmintica), anthelmintic and purgative. 

Jsed in snake cures. It kills pediculi. (106) Saunf (Pimpinclla 

lisum), or aniseed. Imported. The root is used as carminative 

dcobstruent. (107) Surmd (Antimonii sulphuretum). or black 

jtimony, used as an ointment to strengthen the eyesight. (108) 
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Siirmti w/aiJ, or carbonate of lime. Used in ophthalmia. (109! 
SawJn mak/ti, or iron pyrites. A refrigerant and tonic, (no) Sil 
(Shorca robusta). The resin is used externally in sores, and inter 
nally to cure haemorrhage. ( : : : ) 'l\ilmakMn& (Astcracantha lonjri 
folia). The seeds in infWoo form a tonic and diurc; 
Tejpdt, various species of laurus ; the leaves used as stimulant arc* 
matics. (113) Tifl (Linum usitatissimum), a demulcent, 1,1141 
Usara retvand (Garcinia cambogia). Imported from the Madras 
Presidency and Malacca. The gum resin is used as a cathartic, in 
doses of a half-grain to five grains. (115) Ushak ( 1 >orema ammonia 
cum), or gum ammonia. Imported from Persia. Used in coughs 
and applied externally ; given in doses of half a gTain to six grains 
(1 16) Zird (Cuminum cyniinum), or carraway seeds. A carminative. 
Vaccination. — The progress of vaccination in Monghyr has been 
much slower and uncertain than in most Bengal Districts. This a 
due both to a greater amount of prejudice and conservatism existing 
amongst the people of Behar, and also to the Province having recerred 
less attention in this respect from Government. The folkwrioj 
Report by the Civil Surgeon, written in 1S68, describes the posiMt 
of things previous to that date : — ' Vaccination is at present carried 
on by v.i paiil partly by Government, and partly by the 

Municipalities of Monghyr and Jamalpur. Until 1867, vaccinaban 
was confined to Monghyr and Jamalpur towns, with the surrounding 
villages. In that year the appointment of special vaccinators for 
the municipalities enabled me to send the Government vaccinators 
into the District. Their success, however, has been very small, 
and I now think that it would be better to concentrate the efforts of 
the men within a limit of six miles round Monghyr and Jaroilp*. 
It is better that a circle of such importance should be thoroughly 
vaccinated, than that a few vaccinators should be sent into the 
District, vaccinating a child here and thcTe, and competing <• 
unequal terms with crowds of inoculators. While for the present 
confining the exertions of paid vaccinators within a limited are*, 
inoculators should be encouraged to continue their operations » 
usual, vaccine lymph being substituted for small-pox matter 
Inoculation is universally practised, there being very few persons in 
the District who are not either inoculated or marked with smallpoi 
01 726 prisoners admitted into Monghyr Jail during 1867, tberr 
were inoculated alone, 421 ; inoculated, and marked by small pea. 
35; marked by small-pox alone, 199; vaccinated. 38; without »nr 
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marks, 33. The comparatively large number of persons vaccinated 
is due to the neighbourhood of the European station of Jamilpur. 
The inoculators are beginning to doubt the legality of their pro- 
ceedings, and would be glad to accept employment as vaccinators. 
Seventeen men are now in the District performing the old operation 
above the wrist with needles but using vaccine lymph instead of 
small-pox matter. One of these informed me that the epidemic in 
Monghyr was, if not originated, at least intensified by the action of the 
inoculators, and that he himself was so frightened at the mortality 
consequent on the operation that he gave up its pc rformance.' 

The following further information is abstracted from the Report 
for 1874:— 'The Municipalities of Monghyr and Jamilpur employed 
four vaccinators who were paid £1 each during the working season, 
and ros. during the recess. Two vaccinators were also entertained 
by the Darbhangah Raj on the Kharakpur estates. The Government 
grant of £1* was distributed among r34 instructed inoculators. 
They had no defined areas, but worked where they expected most 
success. The operations within municipal limits were inspected 
by the Civil Surgeon and his assistant. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in starting the work, owing to the repeated failure of 
lymph and crusts. The numbers vaccinated were — by Monghyr and 
Jamilpur vaccinators, 1159; Kharakpur vaccinators, 439; the 
hospital assistants of Jamiii and Begu Sarai. 634 and ^^ respectively ; 
1 ) 4 converted inoculators 1 2,964. Vaccination docs not find 
much favour among the higheT-class natives, and the Mlrwlris are 
opposed to both inoculation and vaccination. Inoculation is said 
to be very common in the town and all over the District Now 
that the Act prohibiting it has been extended to Monghyrand Jamil- 
pur, inoculators will not be able to carry on their practice in those 
towns. With the exception of the municipalities already mentioned, 
and the two vaccinators paid by the Raja of Darbhangah, there is no 
organized system of vaccination. AH the work in the District is 
performed by trained inoculators, who get little or no encouragement 
in the way of remuneration from Government, and upon whom, as 
a necessary result, we have no check. All that Government allows 
on account of vaccination is jQn per annum, and it has hitherto 
been the custom to divide this sum among the deserving trained 
inoculators ; but now that their number has so increased, the share 
il iy may become individually entitled to is scarcely worth claiming. 
The number of these men applying for parwdmis (official 
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empowering them i i has (considerably increased, being 134 

against 93 last year. They are generally bte in presenting them 
selves, and only work over a short period. They arc furnished 
with an order to the police to be allowed to operate in ccrtaa 
circles. In the event of any of them being discovered practising 
inoculation, the police are requested to report the matter at once 
I.11I1 DoBD works among the inhabitants of a few villages in the 
vicinity of his own ; and, in fact, tin it the only way of getting tk 
people to submit to the operation. These men arc generally 
known to the villagers, and they repose confidence in them, wnica 
would not be accorded to strangers. I have no doubt that some 
of them may not be honest, and may practise inoculation on the sh - , 
but many of them do good work. The returns shov. ease h 

the operations performed by them of 12,961 against 12,531. 

The tabular Statement on the next page, showing the number d 
persons vaccinated during the seventeen years from 1858 to 1874. 
has been furnished to me by the Civil Surgeon. It will be observed 
that operations have been discontinued entirely of late years during 
the hot weather and rains. They were stated to be accompanied 
by considerable mortality amongst children. 

Fairs are very few in the District of Monghyr, being confined » 
the vicinity of the headquarters town. On the north of the Ganges 
none are held, trade transactions being entirely carried on in die 
large Mt.hs and markets. The report of the civil surgeon in 186S 
on this subject gives the following in!' • Fairs are bi 

the neighbourhood of Monghyr. though not within the limits of the 
municipality. At the Sitdkund hot springs, about four n 
Monghyr, fairs are held in November, January, and March The 
average number attending them is 12,000. They I for» 

day or two, and no outbreaks of disease seem to have occum 
them. At Rfshakund hoi spring, about ten miles south of Mongfett. 
a fair is held once in three rears. It is of no great importance, 
there being seldom more than 2000 people present. Although not 
strictly coming under the head of fairs, an assemblage of the people 
which takes 1 ■ f - » ■ <-- :mtmall\ towards the end of April, may be men- 
tioned here. Thirty thousand cultivators are called together * 
that time from all parts of the District to deliver up their ophu 
the Government agents, and to receive the balance of cash due w 
them. As this is the only occasion they have of leaving their on 

\r roS. 
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StHtente rcnlinued from page ao6.] 

part of the District, they take advantage of the opportunity to pur- 
chase cloth, brass, and earthen vessels, etc., and many hundred* of 
tradesmen attend in order to supply their wants. Formerly they wot 
all summoned for the first day of the opium weighing, and for about 
a fortnight remained crowded together within a very small compass. 
Outbreaks of disease were therefore common, and in 1863 cholera 
caused great destruction of life. Under the arrangements made by 
the present Sub-deputy Opium Agent, only that number of cultivator* 
i. summoned for each day whose opium can be weighed and to 
whom the money due can be paid within the working hour* of the day. 
The men arrive at earliest on the previous evening, and continue to 
arrive all night. During the following day the opium is taken, and the 
money paid, and by sunset all are free to return to their homes 
As a rule, however, the evening is spent in making purchases, and 
on the following morning the)- depart. The number of men present 
at any one time is therefore reduced to a minimum, and the risk of 
dJMtK rod • ""• igioo proportioaaDy lessened ' 

Chariiaihi: Diminsaries. — There are four dispensaries fa 
MonghyT District, — two maintained at the headquarters subos 
and at Bcgti Sarai, and two branches of the former at Kharakpur 
and Jamdi. In 1873 the total number of in-door patients treated 
was 485, and out-door 11,881 ; grand total, 12,367, or a percentage 
of 68 on the whole population. 

Tin; Monoiivk Dispensary was founded on the 1st March 1846. 
It is located in a fine masonry building on the east of the fort, in 
an open, well - ventilated situation ; while, at the same time, it is 
sufficiently near to the principal MzArs of the town, in which it has 
two sub-branches. It ii in 1 harge of a native assistant surgeon, 
under the immediate supervision of the Civil Surgeon of the stance. 
If it had not landed property yielding a considerable monthly 
revenue, the institution must have collapsed long ago, from the 
sheer want of the necessary funds to carry it on. The native subscrip- 
tions tor the past year (1873) amounted to only ,£16. This state of 
things was represented to the Municipal Committee, and that body 
liberally granted an extra annual allowance of ,£30, which, with a 
previous subscription, made their support equal to .£80 per annas* 
The income of the dispensary during the year 1873 was .£705, os. 
njd., of which .£337, as. qd. was the balance from the pretiosi 
year ; jQ\ 19, 14s. 6d. the salary of the establishment contributed bf 
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vcmment; £$2, 17s. ijd. came from local funds; ,£43. 13s. 2d. 
the interest on vested funds; £1 5 the subscription of Europeans ; 
£\G that of natives; £140, 19s. 5& the rent of shops and houses, 
e property of the dispensary. The expenditure of the year was 
.£688, 4s. 3j&, leaving a balance in hand of £it, as. 8d. The 
items were — £21?, us. 8d- for the salary of medical subordinates ; 
2*. 5(L for servants' wages ; .£35, 7s. sd. the cost of bdx&r 
tanes; £42, 16s. lojd. the price of European medicines 
ly purchased ; .£86, 18s. ad. for dieting the sick ; £2, ms. 6d. 
wines and spirits; ^140, 14s. od. for repairs and construction 
buildings and house rent; and j£74, 13s. 9d. for miscellaneous 
expenses for clothing, furniture, burials, etc In 187a there were 
254 indoor patients against 365 in 1873, and 6210 outdoor patients 
against 7298. The female hospital was finished in July 1S72, and 
is a very fair building for the sum expended,— ^117, 10s. od. It 
answers its purpose very well j but will cost a good deal in annual 
repairs, being built of wood and bamboos, and not of brick or stone. 
There is accommodation for 8 feinales, and it is generally fairly 
well filled. Very small results from the teaching of midwifery may 
be exacted, except in the case of the poorest and outcast classes. 
The Civil Surgeon writes : ' I have tried to get a respectable 
woman to learn practical midwifery, but in this District it seems 
a hopeless task.' 

Begu Sarai Dispensary was established on 1st September 
87 a, and is almost entirely $up|K>rted by European planters. The 
tendance Ivas considerably increased, being 71 outdoor patients 
1873 against none in 1872, and 1266 indoor patients in 1873 
inst 1055 in 1872. The income of the dispensary in 1873 was 
265, 16s. 6jd., including a balance of ^29, us. 5^d. from the 
vious year. It was thus made up : — Contribution from Govern- 
,C&S< 13*. ojd.; interest on invested funds, £9; European 
,tions and subscriptions, .£127 ; native donations and subscrip- 
lD5 » ^34. «*s. od. The expenditure of the year was .£231, 12s. 
1 Jd, leaving a balance in hand of ,£34, 3s. 7$d.; the items were — 
of medical subordinates, ^134, 3s. njd.; servants' wages, 
37, 8s. 4Jd.; miscellaneous expenditure for clothing, furniture, 
rials, etc., £44, 16*. 5 Jd. 
Kiiakaki-uk 1'kancii Dispensary was established in May 1871, 
d is entirely supported by the Rijd of Darbhangah. Although 
ere is no lack of funds, there was much difficulty in getting proper 
vol. x.. o 
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accommodation, the dispensary being for a long time located in an 
old house in the heart of the I4x4r. A new building has lately 
been constructed, which during the famine was used as a rice store; 
but it has now (1875) been taken possession of by its legitimate 
occupants. The expenditure of the institution in 1873 amounted 
to jt^i6i, is. 3d. In the same year there were 42 indoor patients, 
against 32 in 1872, and 2303 outdoor patients against 1550. The 
Deputy Surgcon-GcncTal inspected this dispensary on the 10th 
November, and reports that the institution is evidently highly 
popular. He arrived at daybreak, and saw the frontage opposite 
the dispensary building soon filled with applicants for relief. 

Jamw Branch Dispknsarv was established in April 186; 
new building has been erected here also, and the institution is no* 
described as a promising one. In 1873 its income was , 
os. od., of which ,£119, 12s. 7 J& was the balance from the previous 
year. The expenditure was jQn, 12a. 6$d., leaving a balance a 
hand of ^121, 16s. sjd 

In 1874 the Civil Surgeon made a return of the number of 
patients who had been treated at each of the dispensaries in each 
of the five years from 1869 to 1873. At the Monghyr dispensary 
in 1869, 5019 patients came under treatment; in 1870,5308; in 
1871, 6434; in 1872, 6464; in 1873, 7663 : total patients treated, 
30,888. In Begu Sard! dispensary, in 1872, 1053 patients wot 
treated; in 1873, 1273: total, 2290 patients. In Jamui dispensary, 
in 1870, 803 patients were treated; in 1871, 637; in 187:. 
in 1873, 988: total patients, 3263. In Kharakpur dispensary, m 
,8 7'. «39 6 patients were treated; in 1872, 1569 ; in 18 
total patients, 5234 Grand total of patients treated, 41,677. 

Conservancy and Sanitation. —The only portions of the Dis- 
trict in which conservancy and sanitation are at all attended to are 
the small areas included within the municipal limits 01 
and Jamilpur ; and it is only with regard to the former that report! 
on these subjects have been drawn up. In the rest of the District 
no means arc taken to improve the public health, by means of 
increased cleanliness or other sanitary measures. Even in the 
municipalities, the condition of the minor public thoroughfares and 
all private premises was, until lately, very unsatisfactory. In 
the Civil Surgeon wTOtc: 'The main streets of Monghyr are kept 
1 lean, but otherwise the state of the town is much the same u it 
must ever have been. As soon as you leave these main streets. 
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>u come across heaps of putrefying filth and large holes full of 
(id fluids. Drainage is imperfect, partly because it is incomplete, 
partly because the levels of the drains are not correct The rain 

Sods for itself a path in the centre of the roads. At lati 
when the r.iin is very heavy, it finds its way into a drain, which may 
thus be cleared out. There are in several parts of the town hollows 
of great extent and of irregular shape and depth. These have not 
been constructed originally as tanks, but have arisen from the earth 
having been gradually removed for building the huts in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, or for brick making. The description of one 
of these will suffice for all. It lies in an open space to the east of 
the town, completely surrounded by houses. It is of irregular 
shape, about 100 yards in length and breadth, and is partially filled 
with black, muddy water, the accumulation of all the surface drainage 
in the neighbourhood. Numbers of people arc bathing and wash- 
ing clothes, while the portion of the hollow not now under water 
is being used as a public necessary. Later in the season the water 
dries up, and only a fietid black ooze is left. In the hot weather 
it is perfectly dry.' 

Within the last few years, however, there has been a great advance 
made. The refuse and sweepings of the streets are now carefully 
removed beyond the municipal boundaries, for which purposes 
six bullock carts and fourteen scavengers are employed Latrines 
have increased in number from two in 1868 to fourteen in 1874, 
in which year fifty one sweepers were employed in removing 
the excreta, which are ultimately deposited on the municipal 
farm. The report of the Civil Surgeon for 1874 describes in 
full the present conservancy arrangements: — 'The dry -earth 
system is carried out and answers very well. There is no regular 
or connected system of drainage, but this subject is under 
An attempt is being made, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, to remove the 
coverings over the old deep drains, which exist in the municipal 
streets. These drains in their present state arc so closed in as to 
be almost useless for the purpose originally intended, and, in fact, 
are converted into so many cess -pits. In addition, the public 
thoroughfare has been encroached upon, as the platform of the 
drain is in most instances a continuation of the floor of the house, 
and in order to protect this addition the roof of the house has been 
proportionally projected into the street. This has been going on 
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so long and insidiously, that there may be great opposition offered 
to the proposed improvement. It was resolved by a special com- 
mittee, appointed to consider the best kind of drainage for the 
town, iliat open saucer drains would answer best 

' Monghyr has an abundant supply of water from the Ganges sad 
numerous wells. Many of the wells have been improved during 
the past year, by the addition of masonry platforms and drains to 
let off the surplus water. Slaughter-houses for sheep and cattle 
have been erected in the bitdr, and are kept under su]>ovi3ioB 
The offal is removed to the munici|>al farm. Cremation of the 
dead is conducted at a place on the bank of the river some distance 
below the station. Some time ago a s]>eciat committee was ap- 
pointed to inspect and report upon the Muharamadan burial- 
grounds, public and private. AU the public and many of tat 
private cemeteries were found in a most objectionable condition. 
The public graveyards are numerous, and many of tbeni are of 
large size. They are utterly neglected and overrun with jungle. 
Many of the private burial-grounds are in the midst of dwellings or 
close to wells, and as more space for graves becomes necessary, tbc 
people seem to be under the impression that they can take in land 
and bury where they like. The special committee unanimous); 
agreed that all public and the most objectionable of the private 
cemeteries should be closed, and that a suitable piece of land shook! 
be obtained outside the town for the site of a public Muhammad*: 
burial-ground.' 

Cattle Disease. — I give below short descriptions of the 
pal diseases to which cattle arc subject in Monghyr I 
are neither full nor scientific, but the best that I can obtain wita 
regard to a subject which has been little studied in Bchar. C«A 
or small-pox, is often prevalent; it reveals itself by the cattk 
refusing to cat, by swelling of the stomach and throat, droopiag 
of the cars, and a dryness and cricking of the comers of the eyes; 
at the same time they pass water freely, the body is very hot, 
and the hair drops off, there is much salivation, and diarrhea of 
more or less severity. In thukkha th-ijd, or foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, sores break out on the legs and on the mouth and tongue 
The remedies are partly directed by a kind of empiricism, and 
partly by superstition. The legs arc tied with catgut, tortoise sbeO 
is buried in the cow-shed, the animal is kept in dry quarters, sad 
the flowers of the sikkl grass and tobacco leaves mixed with dried 
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cow dung are applied to the sores. Dharkd is shown by local 
swellings of the body, often of the joints. Rubbing the swollen 
parts with the hand is said to give relief. Matkd is summarily 
described to me as a disease in which the eyes water and the 
animal refuses its food. Yellow earth mixed with milk is admini- 
stered ; hot mustard-seed oil, or sometimes hot milk, is rubbed on 
the top of the head. In arhtya the tongue becomes foul, the 
animal falls lame, and is said to remain in this state for two and a 
half days. The remedy is characteristic. The animal is washed 
with an infusion of two and a half leaves of the kdnldl or jack-fruit 
tree, and two and a half flying bugs, a species of ladybird (Cocci- 
nella), in two and a half pidlds or small measures of water. A 
little simul cotton is given it to eat. Chamdr guli is a dysentery 
often attended by hiemorrhage, and is much dreaded, as no remedy 
is known. Swelling and inflammation of parts of the compound 
stomach of ruminant catdc arc often caused by over-feeding ; chew- 
tfw cud and eating are stopped for a time, and breathing 
is difficult. Turmeric flower and rice bran are given in mh.iII 
quantities ; catechu, ajwdin (Ptychotis), and lime water are also 
administered. 

There arc no notices of cattle disease in the records, but, so far 
as I can ascertain, there was a severe epidemic of small-pox about 
eight years ago, which was believed to have been imported 
from the Nepal Tarai. In 1864 a disease called hamd was pre- 
valent near Tcgrl In Shaikhpurd it was called dharkd. Sores 
were numerous in the body of the animal, and cautery of the 
affected part was the ordinary remedy ; a healing ointment of 
mustard-sccd oil and vermilion being afterwards applied. At the 
same time a mixture of pepper, the unripe tuber of Arum campanu- 
latum, and mustard-seed oil was administered internally. 

The Geological Formation of the District has been described 
to me in a note by Mr. H. B. Medlicott : — ' A large portion of Mon- 
ghyr, exclusive of the alluvial area, is occupied by hard rocks. They 
all belong to the very oldest formations — crystalline metamorphic, 
and semi or sub-metamorphic The former are a part of what is 
currently spoken of as the Bengal gneiss ; the latter belong to the 
quaruitc and schist series of Behar. The whole is a segment of a great 
geographical and geological feature, stretching more than half across 
the peninsula in a south-south-west direction; a zone of schists fringing 
a great spread of gneiss. Monghyr town stands at the north-eastern 
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extremity of the Kharakpur hills, which arc formed of sub-mctamor 
phic rocks, and arc connected through the hills of Gidhaur, Shaikh 
pun£, Rijgir, and Gayd, with similar rocks in the Sdn an<l Xarbadi 
valleys. Throughout this entire length, gneissic rocks occur to the 
south of these semi-mctamorphic formations. The detailed structac 
of these rocks has received as yet but very partial attention ; and with- 
out entering upon scientific disquisitions, it would not be possible to 
give even an abstract of what has been conjectured regarding the 
relations of these obscure formations. It must suffice to indicate 
their leading features. The Chakif pargand in the south of the 
District is altogether formed of the gneiss of the upland area, com- 
monly known as the Hazaribagh plateau. This boundary of the 
upland seems to be connected with the occurrence of certain very 
refra ct or y (juan-rites in the gneiss, whii b il approximately on the 
run of the line of junction between the two classes of rock, as already 
mentioned. A geological separation from the main body of the 
gneiss may yet be worked out for these rocks, but at present no 
distinction can be drawn between the gneiss of the upland and that 
occupying the low ground from the foot of theGhdts to the southern 
base of the Kharakpur hills, and stretching for some way along then 
on the cast. Similar rocks arc met with west of the Keul, rising 
well above the plain, north of the Gidhaur hills. North of the 
Kharakpur hills also crystalline rocks are represented by a boa of 
granite at the village of Urdin, fiv ist of I okhisarii Many 

varieties of rock are at present included in this gneissic series— from 
massive porphyritic granitoid gneiss, through finely foliated gneiss, 
quartzosc, micaceous homblcndic, to fine mica-schists and horn- 
blende rock. Limestone occurs to a very subordinate extent 
Thus it would appear that the several detached groups of hills of the 
tetti-iiKiamiirpbii series are doI only isolated by the allnvfan, bat 
also by the supporting gneissic rocks, which probably underlie most 
of the plain area in this District 

' The principal of the hill groups in Monghyr are those of Khank- 
pur, Gidhaur, and Shaikhpurd, with a few small detached hills, sxd> 
as those cast and south of Lakhfearii. A small portion of these roeb 
in the Bhiaura and Mahibar hills, adjoining the Gidhaur hills oath; 
southwest, has been described in some detail (Reeordt, GaUgd 
Surrey of India, vol. vii. p. 31, 1874), from which it would 
that the normal sequence of these deposits is — quartxite, 
grained and several hundred feet thick ; slate or schist, accord*) 
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to position, often ferruginous, producing rusty slates and garnetiferous 
or homblendic schists, a thin limestone occurs very rarely ; and a 
bottom zone of very variable character, often altogether of fine 

Iquaruitc, but frequently with schistose bands. A good example of 
the middle band, in its less altered condition of rusty slates, is 
seen in Birhua hill east of I-nkhfsaraf. The bottom member of the 
series would seem to be the one principally developed in Monghyr. 
There also occur in this District, underneath all the quarttites, some 
peculiar conglomeratic beds with a bulky pseudogranitic matrix. 
They are well seen in the little hills south of Lakhisaril. Some 
fairly good slates have been quarried in these rocks near Darara. 
A tteculiar cellular quamitc, a very favourite stone for hand-mills, 
often occurs in the basal beds of the series. There are extensive 
old quarries of this stone on I.akhisaKu' hills and elsewhere, which 
are mentioned by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. 

1 Several forms of the rock so well known in India as laterite occur 

in Monghyr. The dctrital variety containing mixed rock debris is 

found in the valleys of the Kharakpur hills. That form of laterite 

produced by weathering of the outcrop of ferruginous rocks, and in 

traces of the original rock texture can generally be observed, 

i met with. There is, besides, a good instance of the massive 

high-level rocklaterite, the origin of which is so difficult to explain. 

It forms the summit of Maira, the highest point of the Kharakpur 

hills. The rock next below it is no doubt a. ferruginous schist ; 

but it is highly inclined, whereas the laterite imparts to the summit 

! form of a capping of horizontal rock. So far, too, as one can 

erve on the surface, there is no trace in the laterite of the 

texture of the underlying rock. It is exactly like that found on 

totally different formations on the highlands of Chutid Nigpur 

and the Dakhin — a base of fine earth, variously warped and stained 

by segregation of iron oxide.' 
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THE District or Purniah, which forma the north-eastern 
portion of the Bhagalpur Division, is situated between 25° 15' 
and 26* 35' north latitude, and between 87° 02' and 88° 35' east longi- 
tude. It contains a population of 1,714,595 souls, as ascertained 
by the Census of 187a ; and covers a total area, as returned by the 
Boundary-Commissioner in 1875, °f 4957 square miles. Purniah 
town, the principal Civil Station, and also the most populous place 
in the District, is situated on the left bank of the river Saura, in 
35* 48' north latitude and 87 35' east longitude. 

Boundaries. — The District of Pumiah is bounded on the north 
by the State of NetKtl, and by Darjlling District ; on the cast by 
the Districts of Jalpligurf, Dinajpur, and Maldah ; on the south 
by the river Ganges, which separates it from die Districts of 
Bhigalpur and the Santal Parganas; and on the west by the 

' I he principal sources from which this SutM1c.1l Account has been compiled 
arc : — (1) Answer* to the five scries of questions furnished bj tin- I >i>trict Officers. 
(2) Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's MS. Statistical Account of Purniah (181 1). (3) 
Bengal Census Report, 1872, with subsequent District Compilation by Mr. C. F. 
; > i.4) Special Kcpott on the Land Tenure* of the District by Babu 

Rajininalh Chattarji. (5) Sir R. Temple'* Minute on the Famine of 1874. (6) 
Annual Reports of the Inspector-General of Jails, particularly that for 1872. (7) 
Report of the Inspector-General of Jails for 1872, with special Jail Statistics for 
1857-58, 1860-61, and 1870. (8) Postal Statistics for 1861-62, 1865-66, and 
1870-71, furnished by the Director-General of Post Offices. (9) Medical Report, 
furnished by the Civil Surgeon of the District. (10) Statement of Areas, Lati- 
tude* and Longitudes, etc., by the Surveyor-General of India. (II) Tit 
Staiulua! Rtforttr, Calcutta, 1S75, 1876. 
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pargands of N4rfdfgar, Nisankpur Kdri, and Chhii, in the District 
of Bhigalpur. 

Jurisdictions. — I have not been able to obtain trustworthy in- 
formation regarding changes in the limits of the Pumiah jurisdiction, 
dating from an earlier period than 1813; but it would seem that 
previous to the beginning of the present century, there was some 
alteration of the frontier line between this District and Dinijpar. 
In March 181 3, the thdnds or police divisions of Sibganj, Kilit 
chak, Bholahit, and Gdrglrtbd were transferred from the magis- 
tcrial jurisdiction of Pumiah, and, together with portions of Dinijpur 
and Rdjshihi, formed into the new District of Maldah, which *as 
placed in charge of an officer exercising the powers of a Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy-Collector. After this period, no considerable 
change was made in the size of the District till the year 1869, when, 
by a Notification dated the 2d June, the pargands of Hariwat and 
Dhaphar, now included in the police division of Pratipganj, were 
transferred to Bhigalpur. The former pargand consisted of 134 
villages, and the lattcT of 137, and together they covered an area of 
280,293 acres, or 437 "95 square miles. At the same time, 13 
vfllagGI situated in pargand Chak Dilawarf, 4 in Dharmpor, sad 
t in Garhi, were also transferred to Bhigalpur. These occupied 
an area of 30,393 acres, or 47M9 square miles. Later on in the 
same year, 50 villages belonging to pargand Badaur, 13a belonging 
to Hatanda", 101 to Mahfnagar, 23 to Kasimpur, 14 to Kharba, 41 
to DQawftrpur, 75 to Kinkjol, 3 to Akbarpur, 2 to Maldawir, 1 to 
Khold, and 22 to Samalpur, covering a total area of 1 74,407 acres, 
or 372-51 square miles, were transferred to Maldah. At the 
same time, 64 villages belonging to pargand Sujiinagar, 1 1 to 
Akbarpur, and a to Kinkjol, occupying an area of 32.634 
acres, or 50*99 square miles, were transferred from Maldah to 
Pumiah. A few petty interchanges were also made between 
Dinijpur and Pumiah, but these only involved a total area of a fe» 
hundred acres. 

The jurisdictions of the Civil, Magisterial, and Sessional Courts of 
Pumiah District are all conterminous. 

History of the District. — The authentic history of Pumiah 
commences with Muxalmin times. It is impossible to unravel the 
tangled web of Hindu and aboriginal myths belonging to an earlier 
period. They do not form even a semblance of a connected 
narrative. Wc can only observe that the fundamental ideas on 
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y are based, and the personages with whom they deal, are 

ora the Kininti peoples who lived to the cast and north 

of the Krisi and Kirdtoyl The stories relate, for the most part, 

the struggles and conquests of Kirat, Kichak, and other petty chiefs, 

ho arc now represented to have been Ra"fs of pure Rdjput descent, 

ut who were really of Koch origin. The earliest of the Hindu 

aditi' to the Pandava war ; but there arc many other 

ends, evidently borrowed from the western peoples, who ruled in 

MithiU or Northern Bchar, west of the Ktisf, for many centuries 

r orc the Christian era. 

Immediately before tin- MulKinmudan invasion of Bakhtiydr 
ilji. Southern Purniah is said to have constituted a portion of the 
ingdom of I-akshman n., whose capital was at Nadiyd. The Bir 
Bindh, now jn Bhagalpur, is represented to have been erected by 
is monarch to oppose Musalmrin incursions. This is a very 
probable explanation of the origin of this fortification, as all con- 
ucrors from the west have followed the road that runs along the 
mhern bank of the Ganges, and debouches on the plain of Bengal 
o the south of Rijmahal. That a large part of Purniah became 
u appanage of the Musalmln sovereigns of Bengal during the thir- 
teenth century is certain ; but until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the governorship of this District does not seem to have 
become the valuable prize it was afterwards considered. During 
c intermediate centuries it was regarded as an outlying military 
rovince, whose revenues were sufficiently burdened in protecting 
tself against the incursions of the northern and eastern tribes. In the 
between Sher Shah and Humayun it supplied the latter with some 
ugh levies, but these were not nearly so numerous as might have 
been expected from the size of the District So little is known of 
Purniah during this long period, that not even the names of xx&faujddn 
t military governors have been recorded. About the latter quarter 
of the seventeenth century, Ostwal Khin was appoinled//«/difr, with 
the title of Xawdb, and united in his person the command of the 
frontier army and the fiscal duties of dmil or Superintendent of the 
Revenues. He was succeeded by AbdiSlla Khan, who was vested 
with similar powers. About a.d. 1680, Asfandiyir Khin became 
awib of Purniah, and held the ofhec for twelve years. He was 
cceeded by Bdbhaniydr Khan, who ruled until his death in 1722, 
when Stif Khan, the greatest of the governors of Purniah, was ap- 
pointed to what had now become an oltice of great emolument and 
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dignity. He was the grandson of Amir Khin, and considered himself 
of such high lineage that he refused in marriage the hand of Nansaa 
Begam, the granddaughter of the Itrdhman conver; ! K.ili 

Khan, then Nawdb of the Subahdan of Bengal. At this time 
l'uniiah was bounded on the west by the river Kvisf, which seems 
to have passed under the town of Purniah and thence due south, 
falling into the Ganges somewhere near the present village of Kara- 
gold. The northern boundary was distant from the Headquarters 
town by only a few mil ■.-.. The present market village of Jaldlgarh 
was then a frontier fort, estimates for the fortifying and garrisoning 
of which, dating from about this period, are still in existence. From 
Jalalgarh the boundary ran eastward, passing a little north of the 
confluence of the Mahdnandd and Kankdi, to the most southern 
point, where the present pargattd of Surjydpur touches live District 
of Dindjpur. 

Immediately after his appointment, Siif Khdn began a series of 
encroachments on the neighbouring State of Ncpil, which he carried 
on until he had advanced his frontier to the Tardi. Refractory 
conduct on the part of Bir Shdh, the tamindir of Blrnagar, induced 
him to cross the KiUi in the year A.D. 1731. After this exploit, in 
which he was entirely successful, the four fargamis of Dhaphar, 
Ndthpur, Dharmpur, and Gordrf, formerly attached to Sarkir 
Monghyr, were transferred to the Purniah jurisdiction. Mr. Grant, 
in his Analysis of the Revenues of Bengal, observes that this transfer 
was never recorded in the revenue-roll of Bengal, and that ibe 
necessary reduction from the revenues of Bchar was only roughly 
made under the name of Dharmpur. This revenue deduction, also, 
amounted to only .£4000, whilst the original assessment of these 
fargonds was more than ,£35,000. The financial result of Sii 
Khdn's management was, that the actual faujddri receipts were 
increased from .£90,000 to ^210,000, whilst no addition was nude 
to the revenue previously payable to the Murshiddbdd Nawih 
Sdif Khdn seems to have ruled with much splendour. He mam- 
tained intimate relations with Murshid Kuli Khdn, who is said to 
have conferred on him the title, which he afterwards officially assumed, 
of £an Hakhsh, from his habit of rewarding his friends and com- 
panions by the dubious favour of conferring on them his own east 
off mistresses. 

After the death of Sdif Khdn, the Government was bestowed a 
rapid succession on Muhammad Abed and Bahddur Khdn, 
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latter was removed to make way for Saulat Jang, better known 
as Sdyyid Ahmad, the son-in-law of AH V.-inli Khan. His relation- 
ship to the Nawilb seems to have been the chief reason of his 
appointment to the Purniah governorship. Although a good 
soldier, he had been unsuccessful as an administrator in the Pro- 
vince of Orissa, where the people had risen against him in con- 
sequence of his tyrannical conduct towards some Uriyd l.i 
His government of Pumi.ih, however, appears to have been 
prudent and just. He died in a.i>. 1756, and his memory is still 
preserved and respected. He was succeeded by his only son, 
Shaukat Jang, whose character is represented to have been as bad 
as that of his notorious cousin, Sirdj-ud-Dauli. Both young men 
were equally successful in giving offence to all the old servants and 
officers of their fathers, and by their perverse conduct entirely 
alienated the affections of the people. The author of the Sair-ul- 
Afuldkfiarin writes, that it had been manifestly decreed that the 
guilty race of AH Vardi Khan should be deprived of their vast 
dominions, which had cost so much crime and labour to build up ; 
and that Providence had, with this object, consigned the government 
to the hands of two young men, equally vain, cruel, and incapable 
of government. 

For a long period before his death, AH Vardf Khan had been 
suffering from an acute dropsy, and his demise liad been expected 
years before it occurred. Sayyid Ahmad, calculating on this 
contingency, had devoted the resources of his wealthy province 
to equipping a large army, with which he hoped to wrest the 
sovereign power from any other of the descendants of the Nawab. 
These pretensions, as well as the means by which he sought to 
enforce them, he handed down undiminished to his successor. To 
pacify, and, if possible, buy off this formidable claimant to the 
throne, which he had destined for Sirdj-ud-Dauli, AH Vardf Khan 
bestowed the whole Purniah jurisdiction in perpetual jdglr, or 
revenue-frec grant, on Shaukat Jang. He seems to have so far 
succeeded in his object, that the succession of Siraj-ud-Daula" was 
unopposed. The tyranny of the new ruler, however, soon supplied 
an occasion for a rupture. The principal ministers at Murshiddbad 
were displaced to make room for young favourites. Chief in influ- 
ence and ability amongst the displaced officials was Mfr Jafar Khan, 
the Bokfuhi or Paymaster • General of the Nawdbf forces. He 
betook himself, aftcT his disgrace, to the court of Shaukat Jang, and 
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whilst he described the weakness of his rival, urged him to scire the 
masnad of Bengal. In order, however, to secure beforehand an 
excuse for hostile action, Shaukat Jang obtained from Ghaxiud-dtn, 
the Wazlr of Alamgir n., Emperor of l>ehli, n/armd/i or commis- 
sion, bestowing on him the subahJAri of the l.ower Provinces. 
These transactions came to the knowledge of Siraj-ud-Dauli, who 
resolved to anticipate the attack. He collected an army, and had 
advanced as far as Rdjmah.ll with the intention of invading Pumuh. 
when the complications with the English East India Company 
induced him to turn back and attack Calcutta, an operation which 
resulted in the tragedy of the Black Hole. On his return to 
Murshidioad, he determined to test the allegiance of Shaukat 
Jang by appointing a Hindu courtier, named Ras Bchiri, to the 
zam\ndiri of Birnagar. The Pumiah Nawab passionately resented 
this interference with his authority, and ordered the bearer of the 
message to be publicly flogged. He followed this up by causing 
the Dchli farmin to be openly proclaimed, and wrote a letter 10 
Siraj-ud-Daula, bidding him to withdraw from Murshidabad to any 
of the eastern Districts, which, in case of his obedience, would 
be conferred on him for his maintenance. The letter concluded 
with an injunction to answer quickly, as the Nawab of Pumiah 
awaited his reply with his foot in the stirrup. The Subabdari 
answer was to order his army to advance in two divisions, one of 
which, under his own command, marched up the right bank o( 
the Ganges, whilst the other, under Raja" Mohan Lai, followed 
the left bank of that river. The conili-.t that ensued took place 
at Hdldidbdrf, near Nawdbganj, in jmrgani Kdnkjol. The accomt 
given of it in the Sair-uI-Mutikkarin is one of the best descrip 
tions of a battle-scene to be found in the Musalman historian!- 
The Purniah army had taken up its position behind a chain of dee? 
morasses, over which there was only one practicable causeway. The 
advantages of this position were sacrificed by the ignorant rashness 
of Shaukat Jang. Whilst awaiting his arrival, his generals had hest 
tatcd to arrange the order of the coming battle. When he dad 
arrive on the field, he morosely refused to issue any more explicit 
orders to the officers, who sought instructions from him, that 
vaguely to direct them to return to their positions and there await 
his commands. When an old Afglidn officer drew his attention t» 
the utter disorder that prevailed, and described to him the orderlj 
battalions that Nizdm-ul-raulk led into battle, hi* only answer was lu 
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abuse the great commander of the Dakhin, and to utter the vain 
boast that he wanted no advice, as he had already fought three 
undred battle* His army was strong in cavalry, which was under 
c command of a well-known leader, named HazAri IJ\. His 
ry, however, was weak; and the officer in charge of it, Syim 
Sundar, pressed forward with more courage than wisdom to reply 
die enemy's cannonade. Seeing this, Shaukat Jang sent a 
essage to his cavalry commander taunting him on his inactivity, 
officer pointed out that no horse could attempt to cross the 
arsh and live. Shaukat Jang replied by contemptuously compar- 
thc conduct of his Musalmin horsemen with the courage of the 
indu scribe, as he called Sydm Sundar, who was probably a Kdyasth. 
e cavalry, thus taunted, determined to cross the morass at all 
O were struggling through its thick mud, whilst the 
lery of Sirij-ud-Dauld, from the other side, poured volley after 
into them. Immediately after giving his second message, 
aukat Jang took his mid-day draught of wine, and retired, as was 
at, to his tent and his harem. Meanwhile, the battle had 
ne against him in all directions. His artillery had been silenced 
and his cavalry cut to pieces, without inflicting much injury on the 
enemy. At this critical time, some of his officers came to him, and, 
nk and enervated as he was, placed him on an elephant with a 
'ant to support him. He had only advanced as far as the middle 
the moraas, when a musket ball struck him in the forehead and 
illed him. This occurrence took place in the presence of the 
hole army, who, seeing that they had no longer anything to light 
r, fled in disorder to the town of Purniah, irhii h ml entered by 
e victors two days after. Shaukat Jang governed only for nine 
onths. He was followed in quick succession by R4I Nekrdj Khrfn, 
iiii Ali Khan, K.i.lir Hus.iin Khan, Allah Kuli Khdn, Sher Ali 
bin. Sipdhfdir Jang, Raji Suchet Rdi, Raxf-ud-dfn Muhammad 
hdn, and Muhammad All Khdn. This last governor was super- 
seded about a.d. 1770 by Mr. Ducancl, the first English official 
with the title of Superintendent. 

Physical Aspect of the Country. — Pumiah District forms a 
rth-westcrn extension of the great deltaic plain of Bengal Proper, 
ith the exception of Chhota* Pahir, in Manihdrf, a small hill of 
odular limestone, and a few tracts of undulating country on the 
of Nepdl, the whole presents an almost dead level. As 
rds quality of soil, it may be divided into two main portions of 
VOL. XV. P 
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nearly equal size. To the east of a line running from the point 
where the Panir enters the District to the Headquarter* town of 
Purniah, and then trending southward and eastward through Siifganj 
to Manihan, the land is composed of a rich, loamy soil of allurial 
deposit To the west of this line, the country, which seems to have 
been formerly of the same nature as that just described, is now 
thickly overlaid with sand deposited by the Kdsl in the course of 
its westward i its. The former tract is peculiarly rich in 

rivers and natural canals, by means of which nearly cveTy part of it if 
BCOMsJUc during the rainy season. Large marshes also exist, which 
do not completely dry up at any period of the year. Rice is almost 
the only staple of cultivation, except towards the north, in the 
Krishnaganj Subdivision, where jute occupies a considerable area. 
The country is destitute of anything that can be called forest, but 
much scrub jungle, in which the wild rose-tree predominates, b 
found in the neighbourhood of the more swampy tracts. In the 
western division, the most noticeable feature is the extent of country 
not under cultivation, which spreads out from the vicinity . 
town of Purniah, chiefly to the north and west, in the form of «§• 
ating stretches of land, opening out occasionally into fine, grassy, 
pxaJrie like plains. These afford sustenance everywhere to great 
herds of cattle, and towards the south, to numerous flocks of sheffk 
Along the Ganges there is little vegetation ; but the newly-formed 
Kiisi chars, or sandbanks, are covered with a dense and high Jungle 
of coarse grass, forming the best covert in the District for wild 
animals. Villages are much rarer here thin in the east of the 
District ; and the huts which form these villages are smaller and 
much less comfortable than those to be found in KadM. Krishna- 
ganj, and Anuir Klsbi. To the south of the Headquarters town, 
indigo occupies a considerable area ; whilst on the north, tobacco 
is, next to rice, the chief article of produce. 

The Rivers of Purniah District group themselves into three 
systems, all tributary to the Ganges. The following account of the* 
water communications is derived from a return made by the Col- 
lector in 187 1, and from a report drawn up by Mr. T. H. V, 
C.E., during the progress of the famine relief operations of 
in connection with boat transport. 
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The xivcr systems may be thus shown in one table :— 



( Nijpir dhir. 

*"*• < MM Hiran. 

( kijtnohan. 



KiU Kiisf, 
Panir, . 



jlUkri 

(I'-.MV.ni. 



JB-I I' 



UahfamdL 



Dink. 
\ Knnkii. 

■' 

I'timni. 
$ I Hurigangi. 
<§ Ichenga. 
VDaliutn. 



R 
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There arc, besides, some minor streams falling into the Ganges 

tween the mouths of the Kiisi and the Panar. 

The Ktrai rises amongst the Nepal mountains, being formed by 
three principal hill torrents. Before it approaches English territory, 
its course is marked by numerous rapids. At the point win 
eaten lih.igalpur, in the north of par gaud Dhaphar, it is a large 
river Marly a mile wide. At the time of the Revenue Survey, it 
pasted through pargan4s Dhaphar, Nathpur, Gorfrf, and Dharmpur, 
but it has now worked its way nearly to the western boundary of 
these fargamU The i i markablc for the rapidity of its 

stream, tlie dangerous and uncertain nature of its bed, and chiefly, 
for its constant westerly movement. Owing to these character 
its navigation is at all times of the year a matter of much difficulty. 
The channels of deq> water are constantly changing, new ones being 
yearly opened up, and old ones choked by vast sandbanks. Mr. 
Wickes states, that if a boat strike* on one of these banks, it is 
liable to l>e at once turned broadside over by the velocity of the 
stream j or the current, eddying round and under it, cuts away the 
upper hard crust of sand, and it sinks into a quicksand beneath. 
The bed of the river is full of sunken trees or snags, but experienced 
boatmen can foretell this danger by changes in the appearance of 
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the surface. Owing to the great velocity of the current, boats have 
frequently to wait several days for a favourable wind to help them 
up particular reaches of the river. The present bed of Un- 
ix many miles distant from the channel shown on the maps. 
Boats proceeding up or down the river require to be preceded 
by a regular Kum pilot, who goes some <; - ud 

selects the channel to be followed. The Kiisi is navigable all the 
year round for boats of 750 mans, or about 2-j tons burden ; and as 
far as the Nepal frontier for boats of 250 mans, or about 9 tons 
burden. I.arge boats take a much longer time than small ones to 
make their way up-stream, and they are more liable to risks 60m 
snags :iml (juiiksands. 

According to the legend, this river is KaxuikJ, the daughter of 
l.i. Akhough die daughter of a Ksh-- 
she was the wife of a holy IJrfhman, '■ ng birth Id 

a son, who preferred the warlike exploits of his mother's raccta 
the sacred duties of his father, she was, at the prayer of a saint, 
changed into a river. Her brother, Viswamitrd, is also famous in 
Hindu fable. Rejecting the worship of all inferior gods, such si 
Vishnu and Siva, he devoted himself with such ardour to the scrvitt 
of Para Brahma, or the One and Eternal God, that he himself 
obtained some of the attributes of a creator. To him the worid 
owes the existence of several kinds of grain ; and he was about » 
create a new race of human beings, who were to live on trees, who. 
at the solicitation of the gods, he desisted, after he had formed 
only the head of the first man, the representative of which sail 
remains in the form of the fruit of the cocoa-nut. 

I lie three tributaries of the Kiisi, mentioned in the table 00 tk 
■ linn page, which formerly joined it on its right bank, ant 
now nearly disappeared, their courses having been almost cntirdf 
obliterated by the westward movement of the main stream. 

The Panar is formed in the Matiyrfrl police division, by the 
confluence of a number of hill streams which have risen in Sepil 
Its course is first south-cast through Sultanpur /vrga/ui, passing bj 
Arfriya, then through Hiveli Purniah, about ten miles to the cut 
of the Headquarters town, then southward through Kadbi and 
ndi to the Ganges. It is navigable for boats of 150 ma*i,9 
about 9 tons, in the neighbourhood of Pumiah, and above that fer 
boats of too mans (about 3 J tons) almost to die Nepal ftoatkc 
The current in the upper reaches of the river is very rapid 
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(though at no point a large river, its course is second in length 
only to that of the Mahinandi. 

The Bakra is a small and very rapid stream, rising in the Mad- 
::( lAIuk of the Murang, or lower Himilayan range, and uniting 
with the Panirat Rimpur, five miles north of Aririyi. It carries 
scarcely any boat traffic, except such as may be conveyed in two 
or more dug-outs, fastened together to form a raft. A great deal 
of timber is also brought down the Bakri from NcpiL 

I'akwan or Kami, another hill stream, is only in part a 
butary of the Pnnir, into which river it falls not far from Ekam- 
at RaniyinI gh&t. After this junction, it almost immediately 
off from the Panir and divides itself into two branches, the 
of which runs eastward to the Mahinandi ; and the smaller, 
cuitous course, re-unites with the 1'anrlr a few miles below 
adb.l Both these branches are navigable in the rains for boats 
50 mans (about 9 tons). There is a bridge on the Ganges and 
jiling road at Biisf, over the branch which rejoins the Panir; 
cannot, however, always pass under the bridge, and through 
ic has therefore to take the Panir route. Above Raniyini ghdt 
the Parwan is navigable as far as Piithia for t/ttds of 50 marts. 

The Kala Kisi, the most clearly marked of the old beds of 
the KiSsf, still preserves, to some extent, the appearance of a 
At the same time, it is so broken up by diverging, reum 
iirlacing channels, that it is almost impossible to determine 
where it begins, or what is its course. It may, however, be considered 
to have its rise, under the name of the Kamli, near the police 
centre of Riniganj, in the Subdivision of Anlriyi, whence it flows 
southward to the town of Pumiah, where it receives its principal 
tributary, the Saurd, a river rising in some marshes to the west of 
Aririyi. Below Pumiah the Kali Kiisi continues its course south- 
ward, often by several beds, and, passing near the indigo factories 
rganj Jagannithpur, Kolisf, Manshdi, falls into the Ganges to 
the south-cast of the police station of Manihirl, nearly opposite 
Sihibganj. 

The Mahananda rises in the lower mountains of Sikkim, to the 
south-east of Ddrjfling. In its upper reaches it flows with a very 
rapid current, and is subject to heavy and sudden freshes. It enters 
Pumiah District near Titilyi, forming the eastern boundary of the 
District towards Jalpdiguri lor eight miles north of that place, as tar 
the village of Phinsidcwi. From Titilyi it flows westward and 
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southward across the Kiliaganj police division, after vfaii 
forms a boundary between Bahidurganj and KrishmganJ fur abont 
twelve miles, and then between the latter police divmoa ud 
Kasha* down almost to the confluence of the Kankii, It then 
passes eastward through Balrrfmpur to the southern boundary of the 
District towards Maldah, after which it bends eastward. Numerous 
important markets are held on or near its banks, of which the prin- 
cipal in Purni.ih District arc:— Kdliaganj, HaldiUirt. Klurkhiri. 
Krislm;i;;;mj, Duldlganj, and liarsoi. It is navigable for boats of 
1000 mans, or about 36 J tons, up to Barsot ; for boats of 500 mam 
(18 tons) up to the junction of the Kankdi, four miles above Diogn 
ghat ; for boats of 250 mans (or about 9 tons) to Kharkhari i and 
for boats of 100 mans (about 3$ tons) to Kiliiganj. Abort 
Kdlidganj, the rapiiliu v. iih v.h:. h the river rises and falls and the 
velocity of the current, combine to render navigation imposil 

The Mahdnandd receives on its right bank ( 1 ) the Dink, whkfc 
rises in Ac I tistrict of Jalpdigurf, and, after receiving several mince 
Streams, flows westward to Haldfbirf, below which its course » 
always near to and often parallel with the Mahinandi, down 
junction with that river neat KrishnaganJ. (2) The Pitinti rises in 
the south of fargaHii Surjyapur, and, flowing suuth, unites at Riruganj 
with the Rdmjdn, which has itself receh I"he cowie 

of these rivers is generally from north to south, through the poke 
divisions of Krishnaganj and Balrampur, The Pitimi is navigable fu» 
boats of 250 mans (about 9 tons) in its lower course, and for boia 
of 100 mans (about 3 J tons) up to Chagalii (3) The Xagar, whk* 
forms the boundary between the Districts of Purniah and DinJjpcr, 
rises in the extreme north-east of fargami Surjydpur. It is liable to 
sudden inundations, and has a rapid current It is not, therefore. 
1 1 used for commercial purposes ; but it is generally navigable is 
the rains for boats of 1000 mans, or say 36 tons burden, up to a point 
due cast of Rdnfganj, where there is a market village called Hirl|ns, 
in Dinajpur I district ; and for boats of 500 mans (t8 tons) to where 
it leaves the Kdlidganj police division. At Phdns'dewd it is jotac* 
on the right bank by the Baldsan, a lull stream of about the sane 
size as itself. Might miles lower down it receives the Cheap, 
another hill Stream, with clear limpid water and a pebbly bed. 0j> 
positc Haldfbdri it receives the Biirigangi, and a few miles farther 
down the Jamuna, both from the Ncpil hills. (41 \i the 
where the Mahdnandd leaves the fargand of Pawakhill, the M 
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i first large affluent, flows into it. (5) The Kankdi is said to have 
se in Thibet, beyond the highest summits of the Himalayas; 
where it joins the Mahdnandi, it carries a greater volume of water 
than the latter river. The greater part of its course in British terri- 
tory is through the police division of Bahddurganj. On its left 
bank it gives o/Tan old bed called the Mari Kank:ii, which presently 
rejoins the parent stream. The Kank.-fi is navigable in the rains for 
boats of 350 mans (about 9 tons burden) from its confluence with 
the Mahdnanda to the point where the old Kankdi falls into it ; 
and above that for tktds of 50 mans to near Bahddurganj. A little 
below the market of Ku"tf it receives on its west kink the Ratud, 
unnavigable hill stream, which has itself received the l.uneswari 
Kdmal as tributaries. 
AW' 1 Minow Tkihutarirs of the River Gances not 

contained in the above system, the most westerly is the Barandi, 
vhosc lower reaches are also called the Karl Kitef. It joins the 
Ganges about five miles cast of Kdrdgold, having taken its rise 
about ten miles to the south-west of Pumiah town, and, for the 
greater part of its course, flows in the far^ami of Dhnrmpur, West 
of Dharmpur it is joined by the I.ivri, which also has its sow. 
the great plain to the west of Ptiniiah. In the M.wihdri police 
division there arc several small streams, — the Kankar, the Kamales- 
wari, the Baldid, and the Kamld. 

Chances in the River Courses. — As I have stated above, half 
the District of Pumiah owes its present physical characteristics to 
, westerly movements of the river Kiist Within late 
historic times — that is, from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
wc have evidence that this river passed below the town of Purniah 
and thence due south to the Ganges. It has since worked across 
some twenty-five miles of country, till at present it forms the w< 
boundary of the District, most of its waters being now carried in the 
;e<l channel of the Ditis, which formerly marked the frontier 
towards Bhdgalpur. Where the original bed of the Kdsi was, it is 
nearly impossible- to state. Dr. Buchanan H. million notices the 
belief amongst the people, which he calls a tradition of the vulgar, that 
the river once took a course very much to the cast of the bed earliest 
known to us. He also admits that l\\c Jwndits, or learned natives, 
who inhabit its banks, refer to a period of remote antiquity when the 
Lusl had no connection with the Ganges ; but, entering the District 
»t the point where the Hakrd now does, broke away eastward 
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through the present /tfjgiuuf' of Tdjpur and the south of the present 
lets of Dindjpur and Rangpur, to join the Brahmaputra in the 
east of Bengal. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton regards this tradition as 
highly probable, and thinks it not unlikely that the great chain of 
lakes and marshes north and east of Maldah are the remains of a 
great river bed formed by the united Kd.sf and Mahdnandd. He 
also suggests that it may have been the great increase in its waters, 
caused by a subsequent union of these rivers with the Ganges, that 
caused this latter river to desert the narrow channel of the Bhagirathl, 
and break for itself the new and wider bed of the Padma, within 
which it is still contained. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's suggestion of the union with the Brahma- 
putra seems less probable than other parts of his theory. Tbe 
course of the Brahmaputra appears in early days to have run bt 
to the east of the District of Maimansinh. The Ktfsi also, io its 
eastward course, would first meet with the Kdrdtoyd, then a wst 
river, having the Atnif and Tistd for its affluent*. In my Account of 
the District of Bogrd (vol. viii. pp. 139, 14s, 16a), I have mentioned 
the very great importance of this river during early Hindu times, 
both on account of its great volume and its sanctity ; and I hare 
stated that it marks an ethnical frontier clearly defined down to the 
present day. If wc assume that the Kdsf and the MahinantU 
formerly joined the Kdrdtoyi, we have at once an explanation cf 
the great size the latter river once undoubtedly had ; and we shall 
also be able to account for the process by which the great sandy 
plain was built up between the Barendra of Rdjshdhf and the 
Madhupur Jungle of Maimansinh, through which the Brahmaputra 
made its way at the beginning of this century. The ethnical 
frontier, which begins to be uncertain in Dindjpur District, will be 
completed by adopting the above course for the Kiisi. On the 
left bank we shall have the Koch peoples, still found in such numbers 
in the Krishnaganj Subdivision of Pumiah District, and in north 
Dindjpur. On the same side of the river would lie the kingdoms of 
Kirdt, Kichak, and Kdmrdp. The presence of a great river 1 
south of Dindjpur would account for the success with which tbe 
ruler, or Hdkim as he was called, of that country, resisted the artni 
of the Musalmdn sovereigns of Gaur. The ancient name of the 
Kdsi, and the one by which it is still known in Sanskrit books, ii 
KausdkL It is interesting to observe that a river nymph of tail 
name is known, if not worshipped, on the banks of the Kiritoyi. 
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The bed of the river about three or four centuries ago seems to 
naxked by the line which divides the fargands, which down to 
the present day preserve their agricultural records under the Bengali 
and ftufi or Behari eras. It It well known that these systems of 
computation of time are founded on the Musalmdn Ctkodtr, 
like it, date from the Hijra or flight of Muhammad from Mecca. 
These systems came generally in use into the present District of 
Purniah about A.D. 1600. If the supposition be correct that the 
Kdsi formed the boundary be t ween the tr.uis in which they were in 
use, then the course of that river passed east of the town of Purniah, 
and through the police division of Manihari, before it fell into the 
Ganges. 

The Loss of Life from Drowning in Purniah District, 
according to the returns annually submitted by the police, is as 
follows: — J39 lives in 1865; 87 in 1866; 164 in 1867; 162 in 
1868 ; 166 in 1869 j 150 in 1870 ; 152 in 1871 ; 157 in 1X72 ; 73 
in 1873; 219 in 1874; and rot in 1875. These figures give an 
^e loss of life for the eleven years ending 1875 of about 151 
per annum. It is improbable that they represent the total loss of 
life from drowning, M many cases must occur every year which are 
not rejiorted to the police, and accordingly are not entered in the 
returns. 

BBftl t& — The following return of fisheries, which was obtained 
under the operation of the Road Cess Act of r87i, shows the 
situations of the fisheries and the rent they pay to their proprietors i 
— In fargaid Haveli Purniah — Ranlganj, £(>, 12s. 9& ; Saurd, 
JQ22, 10s. oil. ; and Ujhaipur, 4s. ojd. In fargand Kinkjol — 
Amalsarf, £2, 10s. iojd. ; Amalsan and Khadikdti, £7, us. 4$d. ; 
Dhatagdchhi, £2, 6s. i^d. ; Shdhnagar, 10s. ; Taraf Narayanpur, 
£2, 10s. od. ; Taraf Chandlpur, £\ ; Taraf Amdabad, containing 
three minor fisheries, £t& ; Taraf Gopdlpur, £2, 8s. od. ; Kabid, 
.£27, 5s. od. ; Taraf Mathudpur, £3, 10s. od. ; Taraf Godgdchhi, 
with two fisheries, £ib, 19s. 6d. In pargand Kholrd — Shikdrpur, 
7s. 6d. ; Bansgaon (i), 13s. 6d. ; Shikdrpur, £1, 10s. i^rL ; and 
Bansgdon (2), £2, 14s. od. In pargand Kadbd — Sikrond, witli 
two fisheries, £2, tis. 6d. 

I.akks ash NUkmiss. — There are no lakes, properly so called, 
in Purniah. There arc, however, numerous marshes in all parts of 
the District, and chiefly towards the south-cast. These never 
become entirely dry, but arc reduced towards the end of the dry 
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season within much narrower limits than at other times of the 
year. The following list of marshes, which was prepared in 1871 
by the Collector, gives the police divisions within which they are 
situated, and the length or estimated area of each: — 1 
police division — Kotipur, 10,000 bighds ; Chind Hingna, 3000 
bighds ; Pfprd, 2000 bighds ; KharsiiL 700 bighds ; Kiwaldaha, 600 
highlit; Shabftjplir, 50: \r>o bigh ds ; Chakradahi, 

300 bighds ; ami M.myirl, 150 bighds. In KrUhnaganj police 
division — Dabjil, 3600 bighds; Kaihan. 180 bighds. In RaafganJ 
— Dhamakbandha, 3000 bighds. In Maniyarf — NaVayanpur, 1000 
bighds; Belua, 1500 bighds; Mednipur, 500 bighds; Rimpor, 200 
bighds ; Matlior, 200 bighds; and Chawin Bdldiibdri, 100 b^hds. 
In Ardriyd— Chdndora, 1000 bigi ■ .yd, 900 bighds; Hams, 

aoo bighds ; CbindkttO i, 800 bighds; Chindsalduhi, 100 bighds, 
Jogcndra, 50 bighds ; I'halpur, $o bight hiri, 3 miles j Gays 

Ghati, 10 miles; Siktf, 4 miles; Katna, 2 miles; Marsanda, 1 
mile ; Doma, 1 mile ; Bama, 1 mile ; Danga, 1 mile. In Goodwin 
— Sakhdsan, 1 so bighds; Scmrii, 200 bighds ; Sydmapur, 300 hghis; 
Damithdn, 200 bighds; Bandart.il, 500 bighds. In Kadhi— Prod? 
Jhil, too bighds; Bank!, 150 bighds; Sakrond, 800 Ixii- 

ur.i, 50 bighds ; Arangi, 50 bighds; Gosakpiir, 80 bighds; Jhahri. 
50 big/ids. In Balriimpur — Dalhar, 450 bighds; Lauharkashni,3to 
bighds ; Dhanda, 480 bighds; Bani, 900 bighds; Chindkas; 
bighds. In Kdlidganj — Darnkd, 60 bighds ; Kauria Mani, 60 bighh; 
Bhirbhigi, 60 bighds; Halhali, 60 bighas ; Kachtidd, 300 bighh. 
l:i Bahidurganj — Danga, 480 bighds; and Chind Barokooa, 90* 
bighds. 

Pasturage GROUNDS arc of greater extent in Pumiah than in 
any other tract of equal size in Bengal or Bchar. As I have before 
noticed, one of the most marked physical characteristics ©( At 
District is the great grassy plains, or rdmnds, that surround the 
Headquaiters Station, and extend nearly to the northern and westers 
front iiT-.. 1 h.sc expanses of country are used during the rains ■ 
pasture grounds, and form valuable properties. During the coM 
and dry seasons, from the end of October to the middle of June, 
they are left as open commons, on which any one's cattle 
browse, the sandy soil producing very scanty vegetation at the* 
seasons. With the first shower of the rains, however, the ownen 
take a greater interest in their property. They set up a bamboo « 
each field, an operation known as chhth* dtrtd and JattJa gdr-Jiml, 
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which is a sign that occupation has been resumed, and that all 
cattle found trespassing will be sent to the nearest pound. Tl 

so usually to be regarded as a notification that the land is to let. 

lie Goalls or cowherds soon come forward ; and as the floods rise 
the ondying/mgsiuCrtloDg the Kii-.i elm, theGtages4fifnffi and 

he lev, land ofGondwiirf, Kadbi, Badaur.andSurjyapur, the demand 
increases In years of ordinary inundation, a rdmnd of 100 local 
, or 40 acres, lets for Rs. 75 or ,£7, 10s. od. for the rainy 
cason. The lease usually runs to the following Hindu festival of 
le Dtwdfi, about the 10th or 20th of October, after wbii 1> the puUK 
aunds revert to their old condition of common land. They then 
no longer afford nifltcteat -sustenance for large hen!-., tnd the Godlas 
drive off their cattle to the Murang of Nep.il, or to the lowlands of 
argan.i Hharmpiir, and along the Ganges. Most of the two latter 
cts arc the property of the Mahiraja of Darbhangah, who never 
ceives any rent on account of cattle, as he considers it an act of 
?icty to feed in this way animals sacred in the eyes of a Hindu. For 
wfialoea he demands a sui.iii fee. in Nepil a somewhat rimitu ri 
I in shown to oxen, no money payment for grazing being received, 
owner of the land, however, expects to be presented with the 
acst two-year-old bull-calf of the herd, when the Godlls start in June 
i the plains. If he is not allowed his free choice, he usually finds 
ne reason to render inoperative his veneration for the cow; and 
ic herd, if it succeed in quitting the hill.-, tudiniiofthed "> number, 
ly do so if it comes northward another year. Quarrels 
veen herdsmen and Nepali's arc said to be rather frequent. 
Jor is this the only difficult)' that the herdsmen have to contend 
in obtaining pasturage in the north of the District. The low 
lusalmins of the Krishnaganj Subdivision arc noted cattle lifters. 
They do not, however, make much profit on the crime, as they kill 
ad cat the cattle immediately after the theft, selling only tin- 
horns. In Dharmpur, another source of heavy loss is caused 
tigers, a herd often losing ten per cent, of its number* during 
ic period between October and June. 
The grazing ground usually goes with the village lands, and the 
itc of rent varies from a to 5 Ann At (3d. to 7$d.) per bighA. The 
gc plateau from Matiyirf to Purniah, about 40 miles in length 
miles in breadth, is practically all grazing ground. In the 
statistic -.a I Return for 1868-69 submitted to the Board of Revenue, 
:ie area of the District at the end of that year was shown to be 
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5218 square miles ; and of this area, pasturage lands were entered 
as covering 900 square miles, or 576,000 standard bighdt, worth 
2 dnrtJs per bighd (9c!. an acre) all round, or ,£7,500 per annum. 

In \atur.« of Purniah arc not 10 numerous as in the 

neighbouring Districts. At the same time, the fauna is larger than 
that of many midland tracts, inasmuch as besides the animals 
of Bengal or Bchar Proper, representatives of species found in the 
lower Himalayas and the Tarrfi or submontane tract arc often met 
with. Monkeys are rare, the bandar (Inuus rhesus) alone being 
found. Bats are not numerous except along the Tarii, where the 
vampire (Megad<.-nn;i lyr.i) is in place* a pest. The frugivorous btts 
are represented by two or three specie* of Pteropi and Cynopteri 
Leaf-bats arc very plentiful on the northern frontier, the long-cared 
Rhinolophus pcrnigcr being common. The shrews arc not so often 
seen as in drier soils, but the musk-rat or ehhatkhunda (Sores 
cerulescens) is found in most masonry houses. The Indian bear 
(Ursus labutu: \ one..- numerous, ia now rarely seen. The badger 
is also an animal not frequently met with. Weasels (Mustela) are 
found in the sandy plains, the yellow-bellied weasel (M. Kathub) 
being found in the Tarai. The otter or uth (Lutra nair) is com 
mon, and is killed for the sake of its skin, whidi the Ncpilfs value 
highly. 

The tiger is the best known of the large animals of Pumui, 
and is found in all parts of the District, but particularly along 
the banks and among the sandy islands of the Kdsl, where * 
finds shelter in the high grass jungle with which the cow 

red. Another tract much frequented by tigers is the <<rul. 
jungle that runs along the north of the District. A few also coa* 
from near Ganr in Maldah, and from the sdl forests of the north 
Bdrcndra in Dinijpur. In 1788, the Collector, in reporting on the 
ravages committed by these animals in frirganii Kadbd, stated that 
;£6oo was annually paid out of his office for tigers killed in 
Purniah, at the rate of £1 per head. He, however, suspected 
thai many of the heads brought by the bighmin came from the 
Murang of Nepdl. Of late years, also, the rewards given for the 
destruction of tigers and leopards have been Urge. They were— 
In 1863-64, for 13 tigers, £i % 16s. 8d., and 10 leopards, £t, 
16s. 8d. ; in 1864-65, for 5 timers, j£i, 10s. od., and 3 leopards. 
15s.; in 186667, f° r 3° rigers, ^14, 6s. 6d., and 71 leopards, 
,£14, us. 6d. ; in 1867-68, for 103 tigers, .£37, 19. 8d., and 161 
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opards, .£40, 13s. 3d. ; in 1S6S69, for 65 tigers, .£25, 16s. 8d., 

u<l 100 leopards, ^17, 16s. ^\•^. ; in 1869, for 2 tigers, £1, and 

leopards, j£i, 5s. od. ; in 1870, for 50 tigers, .£24, ro*. od., for 

ra leopards, £16, us. 8d., and 2 hyxnas, 8s.; in 1873. * or 5 tigers, 

",2, 10s. od.; in 1874, for 32 tigers, ^65, 152 leopards, ^69, 

5s. od., and 1 hyxna, 4s.; in 1875, f QI 3 1 tigeTs, ;£7»i 5S- od.; 176 

eopards, j£8i, 5s. o&.and 2 hyaenas, 8s. Total for the twelve years, 

J249, 16s. 6d. paid for killing 336 tigers, and .£243, 19s. 8^d. 

iT 851 leopards; or, on an average for the twelve years, there were 

tigers killed annually, for which £*o, 16s. 4^d. was paid, and 

1 leopards, for which the rewards amounted to ,£20, 6s. 7|d. 

here were also 5 hyxnas killed during the 6 years 1870 to 1875, 

i a reward of 4s. given for each of them. Deaths caused by wild 

easts from 1863 to 1S75 are returned by the Collectai N follow: 

-12 in 1863, 39 in 1S64, 8 in 1865, 13 in 1866, 9 in 1867, 30 in 

[868, 7 in 1869, f| in 1870, 13 in 1S71, 23 in 1872, 10 in 1873, 

15 in 1874, and 28 in 1875. Total for the thirteen years, 184, or 

annual average of 1 4. 

The contrivance by means of which tigers and leopards are 
i$ a very rimple lad successful one. When one of these 
limals is found to be present in ;iny locality, his movements are 
ratched by the shik&rh or huntsmen, who secrete themselves near 
; haunts, and principally near the tank or stream where he goes 
rink. At two or three points near which it is ptol able tlut lie will 
, a split bamboo, with all the knots cut out, is placed on a rest 
about a foot and a half from the ground. To the end directed 
awards the tiger's path a strong bow is attached, the string of 
rhich, whin l>. Ot, i Gttti Red in a notch near the other end. In 
the hollow of the bamboo an arrow lies, vrhii li is made from some 
id wood or old bamboo, well shaqicncd and poisoned with the 
of a plant, which, from the description of the natives and the 
bet that it comes from the Murang, the general name in l'urniah 
for the lower Himalaya, I believe to be aconite. A long piece of 
Rrro cord is tied to the law-string near the notch, and ItTCt 
forward across the tiger's path. As he comes along he usually 
rips over the cord, thereby discharging the arrow, which geti' 
iiits him just behind the shoulder. The wound is often so severe 
as to be of itself fatal, but if not, the poison soon causes death. A 
man is always on the mtoh somewhere near, to see if the arrow has 
effect or not, and to warn off any one coming that way. If, 
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however, any one does stumble over the cord, the arrow passes 
behind him, unless he is so unfortunate as to i Another 

protective contrivance is called the dhantisut, which is a cord 
stretched obliquely across the path at some distance from the bow, 
but attached to the bow-string. It is about four feet from the 
ground, so that the tiger can pass under it, but the homs of a cow 
or a man's head would strike against it. The poisoned arrow 
would thus lie discharged before the cow or man came within its 
n u li. I be wounded tiger is tracked to his lair, and watched 
till he dies. His skin and skull are then taken to the Collector, 
in whose presence the latter is broken to pieces before the reward 
of £2, 10s. od. is paid. The skins arc rarely worth preserving, 
being usually mutilated, the paws being cut off and the hair muck 
injured by the rough treatment of the hunters. 

I opjirda are very common along the Dindjpur frontier, and are 
killed in the same maim rs. In the same tract, and near 

the Tardi, tiger cats (Felii viven-ina), leopard cats (F. Bcngalemii), 
,-iml wild cats (F. chaus) arc abundant. The hyaena is occasionally 
seen in the north of the District. Civets arc not so common at a 
neighbouring Di u there is not much of the high scrub jangle 

which they most frequent Tree cats are met with in all the northern, 
eastern, and southern poll let, the Ma/Jt (Paradoxurus a* 

sanga) being very common in Baliimpur, The mungoose is not 
very abundant, but both the Bengal and Ncpil species are found. 
I have not beard of any wolves having been seen of late yean is 
Purniah, but formerly they were re The jackal (Clfti* 

aureus) is very common. Squirrels, rats, hares, and porcupines ire 
met with, but none of them arc so numerous as in most Behar Dis- 
tricts. Hares are eaten by all classes of Hindus, and porcupines by 
Musalmanx. The elephant is now only a domestic animal in Punuab, 
the few wild specimens that existed at the beginning of this century 
having been long ago secured. The Indian pig (Sua i 
plentiful, but is less pursued for sport thin in Bengal. Deer arc tew; 
the I'drau'ngha or swamp-dcer (Ruccrviis Duvanccllii), the spotted 
deer (Axis maculatus), and hog deer (A. porcinus) are met with. 
The antelope (A. Beioartica) is often seen on die open plains ta 
the north. 

Bikhs. — The absence of tree jungle in the greater part of the 
trict has the effect of rendering birds comparatively few in number and 
in species. The common vulture (Gyps Bcngalcnsis) and the bUck 
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ulture (Otogyps calvus) arc, however, numerous. Fish eagles are 
common on the banks of the larger rivers. The osprey is found in 
similar situations. Swallows and swifts are not often seen. 
even the roller or jay (Coracias) is rare. Kingfishers are abundant 
in die eastern marshes, both the species, Alccdo Smyrnensis and 
von leucocephalus, being found. I have not seen Ceryle rudis, 
but it probably exists. Hombills have been met with. Parrots 
and parakeets arc rare in the south of the District, but incur in 
very large numbers along the northern frontier. The cuckoo does 
not remain long in the District on its passing southwards in the 
cold weather. It breeds in the Himalaya, lad its call is never 
heard. The nearly-related koel is, however, well known. The pied 
cuckoo is sometimes heard about August Crow pheasants may l>e 
seen in the Tar.ii. Small bird*, such as nut-li .mhes, orioles, and 
humming-birds, arc very rare. The crested shrike (Lanius cristatus) 
is one of the earliest visitants from the hills in the winter. The 
cuckoo and Drongo shrikes arc also seen towards the north of the 

rict Fly-catchers (Tchitria) are confined to dry situa: 
where bushes abound. The best-known members of the thrush 
i.ith bh<ii (Malacocercus terricolur) anil the bulbuls, a 
species of Pycnonotus. The wagtail is a very common cold-weather 
bird, and breeds in the neighbouring Himalayan mountains. The 
common crow is to be seen at all seasons and among starlings; the 
mJinai are nearly as numerous. Finches and larks are abundant 
near some marshes, in which the wild rose grows in profusion. 

i. pigeons (Crocopus) are not so common as in Bengal Disi 
as they do not find sufficient of their favourite food, the figs of the 
banyan and/rysi/. Pea-fowl are plentiful in the south of the Dis- 
trict, and with thcAum, a species of water-hen (Gallinula poq>hyrio), 
consume much grain, and cause heavy loss to the farmers. The 
common jungle fowl (Gallus fcrrugincus) is abundant in the sub- 
Tarli country. The black partridge or francolin is found in all 
parts of the District in considerable numbers; the grey partridge 
is more rare. The former frequents low grass, where its presence is 
readily discoverable by an incessant, loud, whistling noise. Quail 
abound during the cold weather in the rice stubble and the raU Seldf. 
As in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's time, snipe, plover, and Borican, or 
lesser bustards, are very plentiful. The plover family is represented 
by the golden plover, the spur-winged plover, and the courier plover, 
latter of which is most found on the banks of the Ganges and 
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KiSsf. Cranes (Grus Antigone and G. cinerca) arc, towards the cast 
found in every marsh, and do much injury to rice, breaking and 
eating it Swimming and wading birds arc rather numerous, The 
avocct is seen on sandy islands in the Large rivers, together with 
sand-pipers and red-shanks. The suit (Himantopu* can 
the purple coot are seen in the marshes. The adjutant b coore 
plentiful than in Western Behar, and the whiten rk (Cieook 

lcucoccphala) is very common. The purple heron and the »b*f 
heron or paddy-bird arc found, the latter near every pool in. the 
rains. Bitterns are occasionally heard, and the shell ibis (Ant* 
tonus Md mints the southern swamps. Vast numbers of 

geese and duck arc to be seen all over the tracts subject to inunda- 
tion, and where the water rests during the greater part of the eohl 
weather. The most common sj>ecies are the grey goose (Ann? 
cincrcus), the bar-headed goose (A. Indicut), the pink-headed (hek 
(Anas caryophyllacca), and the pin-tail (Dafila acuta). Teal (< 
qucdula crccca), gargany (Q. circea), whistling teal (DendrocygMl, 
|ii>«-liarii (Aythyi ferina), and widgeon (Marei i Penelope) are all 
met with. 

I'KKVIOUS ATTRMPT8 TO ASCERTAIN POPULATION. — The CatlJBt 

estimate of the population of the District of Purniah that I haveext 
with in the records was made by the Collector in 1789, and does 
not pretend to much statistical accuracy, being based 'on the 
average of an actual investigation of three small villages, mul: 
by 5800, the number of villages in the District' The results ob- 
tained were: — Men, 307*400; women, 397,700; boys, 274400; 
girls, 176,900: total, 1,061,400; to which were added for Purciih 
and other large towns, 138,600, making the total of inhabitants 
1,200,000. It is remarked that 'the great difference in the num- 
ber of boys and girls must arise from the latter being considered 
as adults at the age of eleven or twelve, and the former not till ihey 
reach their twentieth year ; ' and that ' general opinion swells the 
grand total to 1,500,000 inhabits": 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, tin. 181 1, calculated that the popnlanoa 
of the whole District, as then constituted, was 2,904,380 soub— m 
excessive estimate, even after making all allowances for the greats 
extent of the Pumiah jurisdiction at that time. Subtracting tat 
|iopulation of the Dimiya police circle, which has been transferred 
to Bhagalpur, and of Kharwa Nehnagar, Bholahit, E 
chak, and Gargaribi, now comprised in Maldah District, to wb»ci 
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I assigned a total population of 695.880, the remaining population 
' 8,208,500 is much greater than that ascertained by the Census 
1872. That there has been a decrease in the population is 
nprobablc All the evidence point* to a marked extension of 
altivation during the last half-century, and it seems certain that 
icrc has been a corresponding advance in the numbers of the 
jple. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's estimates were founded on the 
tent of cultivated land, a subject on which much better informa- 
>n seems to have existed in his time than now. He calculated 
lat he might ' allow from fifteen to nineteen Calcutta bigMs of cul- 
ivatcd land for ever) 1 family of five cultivators, young and old, men 
ad women.' He seems to have been impressed by the density of 
ie population, and refers to ' the immense population by which the 
juntry is overwhelmed.' He adds, however: ' The population seems 
some places to be diminishing, for the extreme timidity and list- 
less of the people has in some parts prevented them from being 
ile to repel the encroachments of wild beasts. This, however, is 
illy a local and recent evil, and within the last forty years the 
tion has, I am credibly informed, at least doubled.' The 
allowing arc his detailed figures, which arc interesting as showing the 
ts of the country in which population was densest in those days, 
i'umiah police circle, 430 square miles; population — Hindus 
J.ooo, Musalmins 87,000; total, 154,000; imputation per square 
ailc, 20 3. D.inkhora, corresponding to the present Kadbd thini 
-400 square miles; population — Hindus 115,000, Musalmdns 
1,000 ; total, 184,000; population per square mile, 460. Gondwiii 
(53 square miles; population — Hindus 118,000, Musalmins 
$9,000, total, 157,000; population per square mile, 341. Dam- 
corresponding to the present iMmis of R^niganj and Dam- 
lia, 614 square miles; population — Hindus 195,000, Musalm.ins 
55,000; total, 260,000 ; population per square mile, 423. Mati- 
363 square miles; population — Hindus 125,000, Musalmans 
1 1, 000 ; total, 166,000 ; population per square mile, 457. Arariyii, 
J05 square miles; population — Hindus 71,000, Musalmans 71,000; 
4al, 142,000 ; population per square mile, 466. Bahidurganj, 
$4 square miles; population — Hindus 164.000, Musalmans 
8,000 ; total, 262,000 ; population per square mile, 449. Udhriil, 
sponding to the present lluini of Kiliiganj, 376 square miles; 
npulation — Hindus 77,500, Musalmans 99,000; total, 176,500; 
non per square mile, 496. Krishnaganj, 395 square miles; 
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population — Hindus 92,000, Mu salmons 154,000; total. 246,000; 
population per square mile, 623. Pulalgnnj, corresponding to the 
present ihdnd of Amur-Kisba, 27 1 square miles ; population — Hindus 
55,000, Musalmans 91,000; total, 146,000; population per squire 
mile, 539' Nchnagar, corresponding to the present tkdtui of Bal- 
rlmpur, 350 square miles ; population — Hindus 69,000, Musahnins 
116,000; total, 185,000; population pel square mile, 528. Maai- 
hdrf, 336 square miles ; population — Hindus 98,000, .Musalmiiu 
32,000; total, 130,000 ; population per square mile, 387. 

In the statistics of the Lower Provinces of Bengal for 1868^9, 
published by the Board of Revenue, the population of Pumuh 
District is returned at 951,874 souls ; but it does not appear 00 what 
grounds these figures were adopted. 

Tiik Census or 1872. — According to the Census Report 0: 
Beverley, C.S., the arrangements for the census of Purniah District 
were elaborated with very great care, and I find that the resalB 
are generally of high statistical value. The preparation of the 
registers of villages in each police circle was undertaken at the 
commencement of 1870; and the experience of the difficulties 
that were thus early brought to light was of the greatest importance 
in determining the orders that were subsequently issued for general 
guidance. The materials that the Collector had to work with wete 
vliv meagre, consisting of the chaukidars' registers of villages, which 
inquiry showed to be grossly inaccurate, and pargami maps of tbe 
Revenue Survey. Very much of the work was done by tli 
himself. 'The first thing to be done,' the Report states, 'wo 
to trace the District and thini boundaries upon these maps, and 
this work was performed by Mr. Worgan with his own hand, and 
occupied him a whole month. He then, also with his own hand, 
compiled lists of all the survey halk&t, with their survey numbers, 
found to fall within the boundaries of each Ihdnd, which lists were 
subsequently copied in alphabetical arrangement. This occupied 
several months more. The lists were then distributed to Subdiri 
siorul officers and others, to be tested by comparison with the pouoe 
registers and by local inquiry.' The < onstant movements 1 
Kus< in the west of the 1 id the very low state of civilisation 

presented by the people of the northern and eastern police divisions 
presented further difficulties. The final arrangem. these: 

— The sub-inspectors in charge of police circles were made census 
supervisors within their own jurisdictions, under the control of tb* 
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Subdivisions! officers. Every police circle was subdivided into four 
sub-circles, to each of which a deputy-supervisor was appointed, 
whose duty it was by personal local inquiry to ascertain the number 
of hamlets and homesteads in each mauxd or village area, and the 
most suitable persons to be appointed enumerators. They were 
each allowed four runners for the purpose of communicating readily 
with the Mipcrvisor, who was required to report each day"* proceed- 
ings to the Subdivisions! officer. The best enumerators procurable 
were appointed, the village falivdris being in most cases the persons 
selected. The total number was 2201. Orders were issued to all 
resident lamlnddrs paying more than Rs. 50 revenue, requesting 
them to direct the attendance of their patwdrli and other taminddri 
servants, when required, at the police station; and a paid enumerator 
was stationed at each of the sixty-five gM/s, or landing-places and 
ferry crossings, in the District, to enumerate the floating popula- 
tion. 

The population is most dense in the rich alluvial plain extending 
from the Kankai to the Nagar, which is watered by the Mahananda 
and its affluents ; the highest average of inhabitants to the square 
mile being found in the police circle of Krishnaganj, with 449 
souls to the square mile, and Uahadurganj with 442. The tract 
next in OTder, as regards density of population, is the police circle 
of Arariy.i, watered by the Panar and the Ratua, with 424 to the 
square mile. The eastern and east-central police circles of Kaliaganj, 
Balrampur, and Kadba, with 394, 359, and 36S respectively to the 
square mile, arc also well peopled ; whilst the central thdndi of 
Purniah, with 351, and Amtir-Kisba, with 401 to the square mile, 
l a higher average than that common to the whole District 
The population diminishes both to the south and west, along the 
bonks of the Ganges and the Kdsf, a circumstance due to the 
devastating overflow of these rivers. The two Gangctic Divisions of 
Gondwara and Maniharl have only 252 and 216 to the square mile 
respectively. Along the Ktfsl the population grows more and more 
sparse from north to south. In Matiyarf, on the Nepal frontier, it 
is 315 to the square mile, which is succeeded by 309 in Rahiganj 
and 199 in Damdaha. 

The table on the following page shows in detail the population in 
each police circle nd 9ul 'division in the District, with the number 
of villages and houses, etc The table is reproduced verbatim from 
the Census Report of 1872. 
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POPULATION ACCORDING TO SEX, ETC. 24S 

Population classified according to Sex and Age. — The 
total population of Purnuh District amounts to 1,714,795 persons, 
of whom 876,320 are moles, and 838,475 females. The proportion 
les in the total population is 51-1 per cent, and the average 
density of the population is 346 per square mile. Classified ac- 
cording to age, the Census gives the following results : — Hindus — 
undcT twelve years of age, males i86,oSi, females 149,246; above 
twelve years, males 331.598, females 355,084. Muhamraadan9 — 
under twelve years, males 141,187, females 105,539; above twelve 
of age, males 216,132, females 227,301. Christians — under 
twelve years of age, males 58, females 51 ; above twelve years, 
males 168, females 126. Other denominations not separately 
clarified, consisting of aboriginal tribes — under twelve years of age, 
males 425, females 319 ; above twelve years, males 681, females 809. 
Population of all religions — under twelve years of age, males, 327,7 5 1. 
fem.tles 255,1 55 ; above twelve years, males 548,569, females 583,320. 
The small proportion of female to male children, and the excessive 
proportion of females above twelve years, were, as has been already 
mentioned, referred to by the Collector in his Census estimate in 
1789. The proportion of the sexes of all ages is probably correct. 

The number of insancs in Pumiah District is returned as follows 
in the Census Report: — Males 66, females 22 ; total 88, or '0051 
per cent of the population. Idiots — males 118, females 46 ; total 
164. or 0096 per cent, of the population. Deaf and dumb— males 
349, females 55; total 304, or -0177 per c6Itl - f>( the total population. 
Blind — males 389, females 77 ; total 466, or 0272 per cent, of the 
population. Lepers — males 341, females 44; total 385, or -0225 
per cent, of the population. The total number of persons in the 
District afflicted with the above-mentioned infirmities is 1407, or 
•082 1 per cent, of the population. The number of females as com- 
pared with that of males seems suspiciously small. 

Population classikikd aCCOXDDKJ to Occupation. — In 
Accounts of other Districts I have had to remark on the 11 n 
factory nature of the returns obtained under this head at the time 
of the Census of 1872. Although these figures in Pumiah share in 
the uncertainty that attaches to such a classification in India, where 
each caste assigns certain occupations to its members, who, however, 
often really follow very different pursuits, the returns for this D 
seem as accurate as anything we can hope for, for a long time to come. 
At a previous page I have pointed out the careful nature of the 
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preparations made for the Census of 187 s during the two preceding 
years. One of these was the training of the subordinate officials ia 
charge of the operations, and the thorough explanation to them of 
the distinction between ' caste ' and ' occupation ' in their European 
*ignifn-ations. The following paragraphs are accordingly trust- 
worthy to an extent which renders them of some statistical value. 
In the occupation of males the figures under Class I. seem through- 
out correct. The professional return also seems valuable, with this 
explanation — that such headings as those of spiritual guide and 
Muhammadan priest are confined to the persons who actually 
follow these professions and none other. Those persons who ire 
idly known as, and called, %4ru and mui/d, are probably not 
more than are given in the returns. Similarly, there arc more 
cooks than t$6 ; but the number of persons whose surname, as it 
were, is MwarM, that is, who are called MwareAt, as is the cue 
wUh about a dozen families in the town of Purniah, is not greater. 
In the case of paiwdris also, the Dumber is not limited to 31 2. but 
this figure represents the number whose special and almost 
occupation is that of village accountants. 

Occupation ok Males. — Class I. — Persons employed 
Government, municipal, or other local authorities: — Gov 
pobce, 30a ; rural police or village watchmen, 5884 ; Covenanted 
English officers, 5 ; subordinate judicial officers, 4; subordinite 
executive officers, 2 ; Public Works officers, 6 ; Post Office o&cials, 
26 ; Telegraph Office officials, 2 ; medical officer, 1 ; excise officers, 
4a; officers in charge of opium cultivation and revenue. 31 ; clerks, 
29; municipal officers, 42 ; piyddds or messengers, 44 ; others, 417. 
Total of Class L, 6847. 

Class II. — Professional persons, including professors of religion, 
education, law, medicine, and fine arts : — (a) Religion — Hindu 
priests or purokits, 1308; spiritual guides (gurus), 6; acAJrrrat, 
astrologers and fortune-tellers, 8; Muhammadan priests (muJIds),^: 
missionary, 1. ( A ) Education — Schoolmasters, 4 ; students, 38 ; 
tea hers, 202. (c) Law — Pleaders, 43 ; law agents (mukAtdrt), 153 ; 
stamp vendors, 18. (d) Medicine — Doctors, 6 ; Musalmin and 
Hindu physicians (hakims axiA kabirdjs), 143; cow-doctor (^oividy*s\, 
1 ; accoucheurs, 7 ; inoculators, 35. (e) Fine arts — Painters, 133; 
musicians, 268; singers, 3$ ; dancers, 136; jugglers, 28; baffooo. 
1. (/) Engineering and surveying — A mint or surveyors, 4. Total 
of Class II., 2579. 
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Class III. — Persons in service or performing personal offices: — 
(ii Domestic servants — Personal servants, 1255 ; cooks, 136 ; others, 
398. (*) Others— Barbers, 4170; washermen or dhotis, 2105; 
sweepers (mihlars), 228; water-carriers (this/Is), 42; gardeners 
{mdlii), 148; dourkee[>ers (darunins), 150; unspecified, 30,744; 
innkeeper, t ; pimp, I, Total of Class III., 40,378. 

Class IV. — Persons engaged in agriculture and with animals : — 
(a) In agriculture — Landholders (samlttdJrt), 164 1 ; middlemen 
(mustdjirs), 26 ; holders of land on military tenures (ghdtwdls), 1 2 ; 
cultivators, 271,938; village head-men (manda/s), 8; saminddri 
servants, 8 ; land stewards {gumdshlds), 92 ; rent collectors (tahsil- 
ddn), 42 ; village accountants {patwdrtt), 312 ; gotditt, a species of 
village watchmen on behalf of the landlord, 276; holders of land 
on a tenure of police service (pdlks), 795 ; labour-gang overseers 
{daffaddrs), 39 ; managers of courts of wards, 3. (/') With animals 
— Dealers in horses, 7 ; dealers in cattle, 32 ; dealers in goats, 2 ; 
dealer in pigs, 1 ; shepherds, 2572; cowherds, 391; jockeys, 14; 
elephant drivers (mahult), 278; grooms, 192; grass cutters, 143; 
farriers and shoeing smiths (nd/tands), 13 ; hunters (shikdiis), 26. 
Total of Class IV., 278,863. 

Class V.— Persons engaged in commerce and trade: — (a) In 
conveyance of persons and goods — Cabmen, 2 ; carters, 2367 ; 
palanquin bearers, 1195; cart owners, 11; boatmen, 2164; boat 
owners, 94. (t) In keeping and lending money, and in the sale of 
goods — Weighmen, 24; cashiers, 6; moneylenders (mahd/ans), 1805; 
merchants or sauddgars, 755 ; merchants in special goods, 48 ; petty 
Jealers (tepdris), 269 ; traders, 2220 ; shopkeepers, 16,169 ; hawkers 
(iffdftt), 21 ; brokers (dtUdls), 50 ; messengers (piyddds), 21 ; ver- 
nacular clerks and writers (muharrirs), 365 ; agents, 4 ; clerks, 41. 
Total of Class V., 27,631. 

Class VI. — Persons employed in mechancial arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and in the sale of goods manufactured 
or prepared for consumption, (a) Manufactures — Indigo manu- 
factures, 96; leather workers, 210. (t) Constructive arts — Con- 
actors, 548; bricklayers (rdjmiiiris), 251 ; lime burners, 155; 
carpenters, 2845 ; brick dealers, 9 ; diggers, 299. (<■) Miscellaneous 
artisans — Blacksmiths (kdmdrs), 1502; braziers (kdnuiris), 164; 
tinmen, 15; goldsmiths (sondrt), 1126; jewellers (Jauhdris), 6; 
potters (iumtAdrs), 2818; glass makers, 29 ; crockery vendors, 17 ; 
sellers of minium or red oxide of lead, 1 1 ; comb makers, 35 ; mat- 
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makers, 16; lasketmakers, 1112; hookah-makers, 8; maker) of 
lacquered ware, 579 ; makers of garlands, 413 ; polishers, 102, 
cotton spinners, 8695 ; carpet-makers, 47 ; dyers, 191 ; tailors, ')')> , 
turban-makers, 2 ; sellers of shoes, 1336 ; saddler, 1 ; cloth vendors, 
1 152 ; maker of gunny-bags, 1 ; cotton carders, 599 ; cotton vendors, 
63; blanket-makers, 81; ornament stringers, 140; printers, j, 
bookbinders, 24 ; picture sellers, 3 ; booksellers, 2. {d) Dealers ia 
vegetable food — Oil sellers, 5548 ; grain sellers, 3096 ; rice sellers, 
305 ; sellers of spices, 73 ; sellers of vegetables, etc, 515 ; bakers, 
16; grain parchers, 175 ; confectioners, 802 ; sellers of gir or 
molasses, 15. (e) Dealers in animal food — Butchers, 51 ; fisbennea, 
8312 ; fishmongers, 477 ; bird catchers, 78 ; milkmen, 2459 ; batter 
sellers, 18. (/) Dealers in drinks— Spirit sellers, 156 ; tin seller*, 
'S°- is) Dealers in stimulants — Tobacco sellers, 124; opxaa 
sellers, 18 ; gdnJJ sellers, 72 ; p&n (betel leaf) sellers, 1086; maitt 
sellers, 6. (A) Dealers in perfumes, drugs, medicines, and chemieah 
—Perfumers, 3 ; sellers of salt, 69 ; sellers of saltpetre, 165 ; setters 
of fireworks, 2 1 ; sellers of soap, 2 ; sellers of tooth-powder, ; 
Dealers in vegetable substances— Firewood sellers, 227; charcoal 
sellers, 2 ; rope sellers, 39. {J) Dealers in animal substances- 
Vendors of hides, 433 ; tanners, 314. Total of Class Vi„ 
48,526. 

Class VII. — Miscellaneous persons, not classed otherwise :— Pen- 
sioners, 4 ; apprentices, 6 ; beggars, 3056 ; wrestlers, 7 ; Ubourcn. 
•32,596 ; male children, 327,732; unemployed, 8095. Total ol 
Class VII., 471,496. Total of males, 876,32a 

Occupation of Females. — The general caution prefixed to the 
paragraphs on the occupations of the people applies with particalsr 
force to this section. 

Class I.— MI. 

Class II. — Professional persons: — (a) Religion — priestesses, 24. 
(*) Medicine — Midwives, 7 ; vaccinators, a. (e) Fine arts — Danccrv 
3. Total of Class II., 36. 

Class III. — Females in service, or performing personal offices 
(a) Domestic— Cooks, 4 ; personal servants, 64 ; unspecified, a< 
(*) Others — Barbers, 8; washerwomen, 47; sweepers (miki 
13. (e) Innkeepers and keepers of public entertainment— Hotel- 
keepers, 5 ; prostitutes, 30. Total of Class III., 375. 

Class IV.— Females employed in agriculture and with animals: 
— (a) In agriculture— Female landlords {taminjjrs), 52 ; cultivators, 
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(t) With animals — Shepherdesses, 16; dealers in cows, 4. 

of Clan IV., 1567. 

Class V. — Females engaged in commerce and trade: — (a) In 

conveyance of persons and goods — Cart owners, 4. ( A ) In lending 

money and sale of goods — Money lenders, 39; retail dealers, 19 ; 

opkecpers, 839; petty dealers (/xpdHs), 9. Total of Class V., 

10. 

Class VI. — Females employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 

d in the sale of goods manufactured or prepared for consumption : 

(a) Miscellaneous artisans — Contractors, 5 ; dealers in pottery, 

1 ; sellers of flowers, 13 ; basket-makers, 36 ; mat-makers, 1 1 ; 

makers, 4; spinners, 603 ; weavers, 59; ornament-makers, 17; 

roiderer, 1; sellers of cotton, 5; tailors, t8; cotton carders, 

( A ) Dealers in vegetable food— Dealers in grain, 5 ; rice 

rs » 34. costermongcrs, 27; oil sellers, 216; confectioners, 3; 

gTain parchcrs, 34. (e) Dealers in animal food — Fishwomen, 250 ; 

Jk sellers, 167 ; butchers, 4. (J) Dealers in drinks — Toddy 

sellers, 17. (/) Dealers in stimulants — Tobacconists, 5; betel 

sellers, 25. (/) Dealers in perfumes, drugs, medicines, etc. — Tika 

rllers, 6 ; sellers of tooth-powder, 2 ; perfumers, 3 ; seller of minium 

or red oxide of lead, 1. (g) Dealers in vegetable substances and 

fuel — Firewood sellers, 8 ; grass dealers, 8. (h) Dealers in animal 

substances — Hide vendor, 1 ; tanners, 67. Total of Class VI., 

1727. 

Class VII. — Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise — In 
employed, 570,065 ; children, 255,145 ; beggars and paupers, 213 ; 
labourers, 8437. Total of Class VII., 833,860. Grand total of 
females, 838,475. 

Ethnical Division op the People. — The people of Purniah 
ii t may be divided into two distinct races, whose points of 
contact follow the line of the old Kiisi river, and arc now roughly 
rcatcd by the upper reaches of the Kankai and Mahanandi. 
To the west of the latter river there is a large Aryan element, whose 
characteristics of language and physique generally predominate 
over those of the probably much more numerous non-Aryan people, 
throughout whom they arc diffused. To the east of the Mak'm.nnl.i, 
except in the case of evidently immigrant classes, the mass 01 tin- 
people are aborigines, being an outlying tribe of the Koch or 
Kininti race. The western or Aryan tract U again divided among 
Bengalis and Bcharis, the former being most numerous towards the 
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south, and the latter towards the north. It is difficult to determine 


the exact ethnics] distinctions between the sub-tribes ; but it it 


probable that they are derived from the same elements, only mixed 
in dilferent proportions, the aboriginal or non-Aryan type prevailing 
most in the case of the Bengalis. 

The following list, which is quoted from the District Census 
Compilation of Mr. Magrath, shows the number of the several tnlxs 
Bad castes of the people found in Puraiah District, as returned 




1 


inder the operation of the Census of 1872 : — 








N«"H 0* Nationality, 

Tmti, on Cast*. 


Numhtr 


■ ■'» Nat§ohautv, 

Iiih, u» Cam 


NuxUr 






I. —NON-ASIATICS. 

F.Mrnfttm — 

Scotch, 

German, • • 

Utn.|>ccified, 

Total or Non-Asiatics, 

II. -MIXED RACES. 
Eurasian, 

Ml— ASIATICS. 
A.—Otkrr than Hatha of 
IndU and Britiih Hut- 

ma*. 

...Ita, 
"' 

Total, . 

S.—A'athft ef Indta and 


99 

b 

la 

a 

63 


2. Stmifi 
Abtrif 

Bapli, . 

Khar, . 
Hah. 

Hauri. . 
Uhuiya, . 
Bind, . 
Chain, . 

1 it, 
rii:niilil f 

Dom 

Doso'lli. 
Gangaunta, 
\\u\, . 
Khycn, . 

Markaadl, 
Mihtir, . 
MukiH. . 
Muuhar, 

Kajbonsi, 
Paal, . 
Kajwar, 


naJi. 


ud 




&sll 

41 
7.S» 
4.S* 

'3.57' 
4.027 
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34 
20,014 
32.307 
38.793 
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32 
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3.94J 

4,08}} 
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l X 

45 


Total, . 

5. Hindus. 
(i.'i Sir caioK Castes. 

Bi.ilim.-in, . . 

Rajput. 

Ghatwal, 

Total, . 

(II llNTKRMKDIAnCASTKI. 

l'.il.lian, 
lUuliya, 


S37.SM 




IJrutlH i> 
I, Atwnpn 
Bakkho, 
Dhangar, 
Kaujhar, 
Kharwar, 

Nat, • 

Pahariya, 


aJ Thfa. 

• • 

• • 


IJ.S4I 
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Total, . 
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L> INTERMEDIATE CASTES 

—eentmtuJ. 
BMt, . . . 
KAyasih. 

npachhl, 

Total, . 



(iii.) Trading Castes. 
Aprwili, 
Acrihri, 
Iw, 

K aii - 

Barnawar, 

• ..lmlhjlumy.i, 

1 >*• 

K»|»r 

Kaurwani, 
Kaiandhan, 
Kith Baiiiyi, 
Kh.tri. . 

Mil -n. . 

Mffwirt 

Naonijar. 
Oiwil. . 
Poddir. . 
Rouogi. 

• if, 
Robi. . 

iriyi, 
Sulianiabaniva, 

Total, . 
(W.) Pastoral Castes. 



Gareri, . 
Goila. . 
Gujir and Jit, 



Total, 






(v.) Castes engaged in 

rUfAUNQ COOKED Fooi>. 

Hal-Mi, 

Kindo 

Total, . 



NumtMC 



'."79 

".794 
39 



10,054 



74 

2 

648 

665 

19,939 

5" 

5 

43 

»3 

? S 
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*55 
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ft 
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1.222 

«94 
15 
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12S./..S 
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132.043 



7.8S9 
4,333 



12.7" 



(vi.) ACRICL'LTVRAL 
< «MJ«. 

Haiiri :iii<I T.imluili 

1. . 

Kaibartta, 
Kamkar, 
Koeri, . 
Kurar, . 
Kiinni, . 
Mali, . 
Kim . 
Rat, . 
Kijdhob, 

Total, 



(vii.) Caito encaged 
CHOrur is Personal 
Service. 

Am.inili, , 

Behara, . 
Dhanuk, 
Dbobi, . 
Ilanam or Nipit, 
Kahir, . 

Total, . 

(vm.) Artisan Castes. 

BarhAi 

Uhaikar, 

C'lilitpf, .... 

Dtntj .... 
tr, 

Kansari and Thatheri, . 
Kumbhar, 

Uheri 

Lobar, .... 
Sikalgar, 

Sonar 

Sam 

TcH 



Total, . 

(ix.) Weaver Castes. 
Chapwil, 
Dh&lra, 
Oajuao, 



N umUr. 
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2O0 

56.3" 
70 
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X 
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».7S9 
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12,702 

4 

2 

39 

»9 
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11,912 
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'I. I'M 
"8,724 
38.70I 
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uration AMD Immh.kaikjn take place to a very limited extent 
in Purniah District. The register kept in the Magistrate's office, 
under the Emigration Acts(B.c.) of 1871 and 1873, '"o* <: 
thirty-one emigrants during the last three years (1873 l0 **75>- 
In 1873, f° ur men were recruited as coolies for the plantations of 
Pcmcrara. Of these, one was a Brahman, one a Rajput, one a 
Goala, and one a Mus.ilni.in. They were all young men between 
enty-four and twenty-eight years of age, and contracted to serve 
ar five years, being promised a daily wage of eight dnnds (is.), the 
Drking hours of the day not to exceed five. The most remarkable 
il t In v batch of emigrants was, that none of them were 
Mives of Purniah— the Goala coming from Ghazfpur in the North- 
/est Provinces, the Rajput and Musalman from Monghyr, and the 
Jrahman from TirhuL It would seem that they were men who 
come to the District in search of labour, and finding the climate 
unhealthy, were glad to obtain employment elsewhete. In 1874, 
y-seven persons were recruited for Cachar by a single tea- 
ta agent. They all came from villages situated within fargand 
npur, with the exception of two inhabitants of Matiyan. In 
pargand Havcli Purniah ; so that they were all inhabitants of the 
north-west of this District. They were all Hindus of the Pasman 
and Amanth castes, with the exception of one Brahman. All the 
males were under thirty years of age, but three of the women were 
forty-five. One of the latter was ;ux ..mpanied by her three sons, 
and all the other women went with their husbands. The period of 
service contracted for was in all cases three years ; the monthly 
wages promised were Rs. 5 (10s.) for men, and Rs. 4 (8s.) for 
KB, with the further stipulation that the owner of the garden 
iild supply rice at the maximum rate of Rs 1. 8 a man of 80 lbs., 
- 4s. id. per ewt 

In 1873 the Collector reported that a large number of labourers 
annually pass through the north of Purniah District in the be- 
ginning of the cold season, on their way from Tirhut, Chhapra, 
, etc., to Kuch Bchar and Rangpur, where there appears 
to be a great demand for labour. He states that he himself fell 
in with gangs of Kahars and others, who told him that they 
were going to Assam to look out for work as palanquin bearers, 
etc. ; but he never met with any one going as a labourer on 
tea-garden. Most of these men return before the rains to 
homes by the same route, — Titalya, Kxishnaganj, Arariya, and 
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Nithpur. Some get employment on the Ganges and DariQinf 
road. 

Hindu Castes. — I have not been able to obtain any valuable 
information regarding the castes of Purniah District, beyond what I 
have given in my Account of Bhigalpur, when treating of the caste* 
and sub-castes found on the north of the Ganges. The Brlhroan 
or priestly caste numbers 19,137 persons, or only -oa per cent, of 
the total Hindu population. They arc most numerous along the 
river Kdsl, being found chiefly in the police circles of Damdahi, 
Arariyi, and Riniganj. The Census returns the Rijpuu, or military 
caste, as numbering 23,84' ; but the fact that they are found in the 
largest number in the aboriginal tract of Kiliaganj makes it pro- 
bable that this total has been swelled by descendants of the petty 
Kirdnti chiefs. The number of Rajputs in Damdahi and Kinfganj 
is also large. The Babhans, 6585 in number, form comparatively a 
small class in Purniah, and arc chiefly found in the south and west 
of the Headquarters Subdivision. The Kayasths, or writer caste. 
11,794 in number, arc generally distributed over the District, except 
in the police circle of Kiliiganj, where 4109, or more than a third 
of the whole number, are collected together, being principally em- 
ployed .is traders and gathbandi landholders. Amongst 
castes, the Baniyis arc the most numerous, spread all over the 
trict, but most numerous in the police circles of Damdahi, Balrinipur, 
and Krishnaganj. The second largest class of merchants are the 
Sindiiriyis, of whom it is remarkable that 43 » 7, out of a total 01 
4480, arc found in the Headquarters poll' to, while not 

has been returned as residing within the municipality of Purniah. 
It is probable that the city members of this caste have returned 
themselves under some more general name. 

The Goilis or herdsman caste, 1 28,608 in number, arc the most 
numerous caste in the District They are found chiefly in the 
Headquarters and Arariyi Subdivisions, forming in the latter tract 
one-seventh of the total inhabitants, and one-fifth of the Hindi 
population. Whole villages of Goalls are frequently found on the 
sandy plains formed by the Kdsl in the west of the District The 
principal agricultural caste is the Kaibartta, numbering 56.311, 
who are found chiefly in the central strip of country running north 
and south, and which includes the police divisions of Gondwiri, 
Kadbi, Arariyi, and Amdr-Kasbi. The Koerls, 24,025 in number, 
are also a large caste, principally congregated around Purniah to*t> 
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and in the police division of Gondwdrd. The Sadgops arc the chief 

Cultivating class of the Krishnaganj Subdivision; out of 11,674 in 

lie entire District, 9929 are found within this Subdivision. Of the 

cs engaged in personal service, the Dhanuks, 39,261 in number, 

the most numerous. They arc found chietly in two tracts, 

acd by Gondwara and K.vlb.-i in the south, and Kaniganj and 

latiyaH in the north of the District. The Hajj.ims or Napits, the 

rber caste, 18,330 in number, arc very evenly distributed in all 

ic police circles. Of artisan castes, the oil-pressing and oil-selling 

fells arc far the most numerous, especially in the Arariya Sub- 

livisiiin. The weaving castes are less numerous than they once 

vcrc, but there are still 34,969 Tintfs, living chiefly in the police 

circles of Purniah, Damdaha, Arariya, and Matiyari, in the west and 

north-west of the I listrict. Gunny-weaving is mostly carried on by 

Chapwals, 8452 in number, and Ganeshs, 9669 in number. The 

forrneT arc chiefly met with in Amiir-Kasba and Bahadurganj, and 

the latter in Bahadurganj and Kaliaganj. Owing to the abundance 

Df spare land, the number of day-labourers is very small for a Behar 

)istrict, only 8999 coming under this description, of whom 7332 

arc Bcldars. The chief boating and fishing castes are the Gonrlm, 

18,125 in number; Uie Keuts, 20,057 in number; the MaMas, 21,016 

1 number; and the Tiors, 18,203 in number. The Gonrhis and Tiors 

re most numerous in the Headquarters Subdivision ; whilst the Kcuts 

I in Arariya, and the Malas in the police circles of Rani'xani. 

hadurganj, and Kaliaganj. It is remarkable that in the Arariya 

Subdivision, the tract in the District which contains fewest str< 

lie number of fishermen and boatmen is comparatively largest 

The Religious Division of the People. — The great bulk 
of the population of Purniah are Hindus, the remainder being 
Muhammadans, Christians, and lull people professing faiths which 
arc modified forms of Hinduism. The Hindus number 517,679 
males and 504,330 females; total, 1,022,009, or 596 per cent, of 
tal population- Proportion of Hindu males in total Hindu 
population, 507 per cent The Muhamniadans number 357,309 
males and 332,840 females; total, 690,149, or 403 per cent, of 
tic population. Proportion of Muhammadan males in total 
[uhammadan population, 518 per cent. No Bdddhlltl or Jains 
found in the District. The Christians number 226 males and 
177 females; total, 403. Proportion of males in total Christian 
jpulation, 56- 1 per cent 'Hie remaining portion of the popula- 
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lion consists of people |>rofessing various undefined beliefe, who 
are classified in the Census Report under the name of 'others.' 
They consist of 1106 males and it 28 females; total, 2234, or 1 
per cent, of the District population. The proportion of males in 
the whole aboriginal population is 4Q/5 per cent 

Division or the Pgort.r. into Tows axd Country.— The 
population of Purniah District reside to a very limited cxt. 
towns. There arc only three municipal towns — Pumiah, Krish- 
naganj, and Ranlganj, containing a total population of 30,601 
souls. The urban population has undoubtedly decreased during the 
past century, a circumstance which will be explained subsequently 
in the description of l'urniah town. The towns do not furnish a 
larger proportion of the ordinary work of administration than the 
rural villages, except in so far as the management of municipal 
concerns requires special suj>eTvision. 

The Census Report of 1872 thus classifies the villages and town*. 
ThcTe arc 1635 villages containing fewer than two hundred inhabi- 
tants; 1366 with from two to five hundred inhabitants; 853 with 
from five hundred to one thousand inhabitants; 273 with from one 
to two thousand inhabitants ; 41 with from two to three thoesmd 
inhabitants; 8 with from three to five tl inhabitants; f 

with from five to ten thousand inhabitants ; and 1 with from fifteen 
to twenty thousand inhabitants; making I total of 4179 villages* 
townships, with 1 population varying from two hundred to twenty 
thousand inhabitants in each. The following is a list of the pria- 
cipal towns and places of interest in the District 

Pvrniah, the chief town and Administrative Headquarters of the 
1 :t, is situated on the east bank of the river Saura, in 35*48" 
north latitude, and 87° 35' east longitude. The earliest records 
of the District have been lost, so that the exact date on whkfc 
the town was formally declared the Headquarters Station cannot 
now be determined, but it seems to have been somewhere about 
177 1. I have not found any estimate of the population before 
that made in 1811 by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. He states that 
the dtiroga or head constable of the town calculated that it eon* 
tained 8234 houses and 32,100 people; but of these, 269800100 
and 9951 people belonged to villages situated entirely in the 
country, leaving 5536 houses and 22,149 people for the tows, 
which then occupied "at least nine square miles.' Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton adds : ' I am apt to think that the dAnga has grealh; 




underrated the population ; but however that may be, we ■ 
form no idea of the population of Indian towns by comparing 
them with the extent of I Europe. This town, which oc- 

cupies; a »i>ace equal to more than half of London, most assuredly 
docs not contain 50,000 people, although it is one of the best 
country towns in Bengal.' Since that time there seems to have 
n a very great decline in the population. The area for which 
the present day we have accurate census information is that 
ntaincd within the municipality, wlio-.tr limit - . however. 

much from those of Purninh town in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's 
Still, I fair comparison may be made. The old town area 
emains intact, measuring three miles and a half long by one wide. 
The old Civil Station of Rdmbagh, formerly a western suburb, now 
lie* in the centre of the municipality. The large suburbs towards 
the north — Miyabazar, Khalifa chak, and part of Abdullanagar ; and 
on the cast, Bcgam-dcurf, parts of Lalbagh and K rHfakflKJgh — haw 
lost; but the still larger space included in the new Civil 
on — M.nlhulianf, Khaianchi lut. Kaliaganj. Raghunithpur. 
Walitola — has been added. The area is now not less than 
"ire miles. In 1869 t: imental Census disclosed the 

following results: — Number of houses, 757a; population, males 
5836, females 527a — total, 1 1,108; average number of souls per 
e, 1 47. The Regular Census of 1872, however, showed a 
bly larger population. The results then ascertained 
were ax follow : — Hindus — males 6004, females, 3641 ; total, 9645. 
mmadans— males 3551, females 2634: total, 61S5. Chris- 
tians — males 122, females 105 ; total, 227. Total of all denomina- 
tions—males 9677. females 6380. Grand total, r6,057. 
This marked decrease in the last half-century is probably due to 
uihealthincss of the climate, consequent on the >ilting up and 
lotion of the river Kali Kiisf. Purniah seems to have been 
chosen as the seat of the Muhammadan Government of the District 
when this river formed the main bed of the Great Ktfsi. As that 
river worked westward in the manner already described, it gave 
place to a chain of marshes connected by low strips of land, which 
were flooded in the rains, and formed at that season of the year 
a continuous water-communication. About the time of the English 
occupation, this change seems to have been going on, but was not 
yet complete. The main body of water had been diverted, but 
enough %:ill remained in the Kali Kusl to keep the swamps deep, 
vol. xv. H 
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Mad very little of the bed was left dry for any considerable parte/ 
the year. The old record*, whilst occasionally mentioning epi- 
demics in the low tract to the south and cast, make no refertna 
to the Headquarters town as being remarkably unhealthy. The 
Saura\ also, was then a larger river than it is at the present day. 
The space between these two rivers, known as Rambdgh, although 
not so high as the country farther to the west, where the miliurr 
lines stood, was chosen as the Civil Station on account of its 
proximity to the native town, which then lay entirely to the eat) 
of the Saura. A more unfortunate choice could scarcely have been 
made. The Station became about 1820 one of the most unhealthj 
in Bengal A road from the military lines to the Civil Station, is 
which a suffii r way was not allowed, prevented drainage, 

and added to the prevailing malaria. The old gra- 
in one of the gloomiest spots in that neighbourhood, on a narro* 
tongue of land surrounded by perennial swamps, shows how pea 
must have been the mortality of the European residents during th* 
second qautei of tha century. About 1835 it was determined *» 
remove the Government offices to the higher country towards tat 
west; and a site was chosen nearly two miles to the west 
military lines, which had themselves shared to some extent in d* 
general unhealthincss. After this change there was an appreciate 
improvement in the health of the officials and other residents, te 
Purniah still continued a very unpopular Station. It scarcely doer*© 
its ill name at the present time, as I am assured by the Civil Surge* 
that fever is not common amongst Europeans. The native townef 
Purniah, however, has remained in its old position, and is still ab- 
ject to outbreaks of fever which pass into severe epidemics. It >• 
believed that no Ins than 70 per cent, and in unhealthy yearly 
per cent, of the native population suffer from this disease. 

Pumiah is a municipality, constituted undt r .) d 

1864. The municipal concerns are managed by a committee «f 
sixteen members, of whom thirteen are non-officials, ten bekf 
natives. During the year 1874-75, eight meetings were held. TV 
total municipal income for that year was ,£3989, as. od- ; of whics 
,£815, 8*. od. was derived from a tax on houses, land ling*; 

,£234, j 6s. od. from a tax on horses, carriages, and carts, including 
fees for their registration ; .£125, 8s. od. from cattle pound* , 
;£8, as. od. from tolls and ferries ; jQ$ from fines levied under lh< 
municipal bye-laws; and ,£2802, 8s. od. from other sources. Of 
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this latter amount, .£1700 formed the result of a public subscription 
for the rebuilding of the bridge over the Saurd river. The incidence 
ipal taxation was is. 3J1I. per head. The income of 
1873-74 had amounted only to ,£1374, 8*. od. ; and the average 
income of the three preceding years was ,£1637, 16s. od. The 
total expenditure for 1874-75 was ;£'3 8 7i 4«- od. ; of which ;£6»i, 
1 u. ad. was for the maintenance of police ; ,£53, 63. od. for con- 
servancy ; .£299, 8s. od. for office W Qt ; ^289, 10s. od. 
for the repair of roads ; £66, 4s. od. for lighting charges ; and 
j£S7< 4 s ' °d. l" or niisifllaneoui expenses. On the 1st April 1875, 
the large balance of ^3135, 18s. od. remained in hand, of which 
jCs34 represents accumulations from previous years. 

Nawabgasj is a considerable village situated in parganti Kankjol, 
in north latitude 25 28' 55" and east longitude 87 16' 51", 34 miles 
distant from I*urniah town, and 1 2 miles from the banks of the Ganges, 
opposite Sdhibganj. The tradition regarding its foundation \--. thai 
on one occasion the treasure, while being sent from Purniah to 
Rdjmahdl, the seat of Government in the later Musalman times, 
was plundered by a band Of robbed Mai the site of the present 
village, which was then a waste jungle. The Nawib was unable 
to detect the robbers, and in order to protect this route determined 
to establish a village on the spot A proclamation was made that 
any criminals who would settle and live there would be pardoned 

•le of this description consequently took advantage of such a 
simple condition of amnesty, and flocked in from all quarters. The 

:c gTew to importance, and was called Nawdbganj, after its 
founder. It contains an old fort in ruins, with about an area of 80 
acres. At Bdldidbdri, about a mile and a half from Nawdbganj, was 
fought the battle between Saukat Jang and Sirdj-ud-Dauld, which 
has been already described Nawdbganj is considered to include 
the village of Bdkhmdrd, which lies a mile distant, and contains 330 
houses. The whole has been let in farm for five years from 1873 
to an bdigO planter. The population is estimated at 1500. 
The following arc the chief castes : — (t) Bandeld Kshattriyas ; 30 
families ; immigrants from Bandalkhand, some of whom arc well- 
to-do landholders, (a) Brdhmans; 8. (3) Sunris; 84; shopkeepers. 
{4) Godlas; 38; cattle owners and herdsmen. (5) Gonrhfs; 54; 
fishermen. (6) Tells; 5; oilmen. (7) Gdngauntds; 65; mat and 
basket makers, etc There are no public institutions of any kind 
1 this village, except a/J/A*i/a or primary school. 
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Baksoi is situated on the eastern bank of the river Mahinandi. 
mpargand Badaur, in north latitude 25* 37' 15" and east longitude 
87 58' a6". It is thirty (our miles distant from Purniah, and eight 
miles from the Balrimpur police station. It has one of the largest 
markets in the District, which is held every Wcdnev 
attended largely by people who come from a distance of two or 
three days' journey. The market is under the direct management 
of the taminddn of fargand Badaur, who reside in Bcni Rasalpur. 
The chief articles of wholesale trade are dried fish (sAtiiii nutii- 
chya), tortoise*, treacle tgiir), country-made cloth, chillies, turmeric, 
and onions. Paikdn, or petty traders, buy up those conunodities 
in considerable quantities, and retail them throughout thi 
About 100 cart-loads of dried fish come for sale to the roarta 
weekly, and about 1 50 cartloads of giir. Some aoo tortoises ire 
also brought for sale. The dried fish comes from police circle 
Damdahi on the east of the Kiisi, and from Bhigalpur District, and 
is exported to Kangpur, l.ilpiigurt, the Murang.am: 

Bchar. Many Nepilis engage in this branch of trade as /- 
The gur or treacle comes from the Krishnaganj Subdivision, Jtu- 
sakhoi in police circle Balrimpur, and Kumirganj and I 
in Dinijpur District. The cloth is brought in from Kaligaon ia 
Maldah, and from Balrimpur and Kadlai police circles ii 
All these tracts are inhabited by Momins, Rijbansis, ai 
who make coarse cloth. Gunny-bags woven by the Koch pen 
Balrimpur. and nuts manufactured in police circle Krishnaganj, ire 
also largely sold at Barsof market As a village, Barsof has no us 
poitancc of any kind. There is a Government pound, and a police 
outpost has recently been established. 

Karagola, a village situated in fargand Dharmpur, in 15* 3 : 
north latitude and 87° a6' 55* east longitude, is remarkable as the wtr 
of one of the largest fairs held in the I.owcr Provinces, 
when the Ganges flowed at the foot of the Pirpainti hill, this fairvas 
held at the village of that name in Bhigalpur District, on the souta«< 
the river. I cannot accurately determine the date of its tran 
the northern or Purniah bank, but it must have been very soop «te 
the commencement of the present century. The fair continued w be 
held down to 1814 at Kachii.1 Kol, in furgand Chalt Dilawai 
during the six following years the site was removed to Mandigorendi, 
an isfimrdri estate in fa/gand Dharmpur, owned by a certain Shak 
Ali Rcri. In 1832 the site was again changed, and until 184] the 
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fair was held .it Kdntdnagar, also in Dhaimpur, the properly of Ma- 
thurandth Ghosc. In 1S44, for the first time, it was luld on land 
belonging to the Mahdr.-tjd of Darbhangah, in a village called 
Bakhiyd Sukhai. In 1S5 1 the site was finally transferred to Kardgold ; 
and since that year the fair has been regularly held there every 
February, except in 1S74, the year of the Bchar scarcity. The 
ihangah estate came under the Court of Wards in i860. The 
fair has now become a source of pecuniary interest, and has been 
leased out to farmers, who exact cesses both in money and in kind. 
The frequenters of the fair received no advantages to compensate 
for these charges till about five years ago, when some sanitary 
arrangements were introduced, which, however, arc said to have had 
the effect of reducing the number of visitors, and shortening the 
stay of those who came. That some conservancy regulations were 
%ary seems certain, as this fair has always been a centre of 
epidemic outbreaks. Since 1870 cholera has twice spread from 
Kardgold over the District, with very fatal results. 

The fair is held on a large sandy plain, which, during the period 
of iti continuance, is covered with streets of small ibopJ constructed 
of bamboos and mat*. In these shops nearly every article of 
native domestic use is to be found. There is a very Urge sale of 
cloth of every kind, from thick English woollens to fine Dacca 
muslins. Cotton long-cloths of European and native make, cut 
into lengths to make dhulit for men or tins for women, are also 
abundant. These are generally white ; but coloured IttAi prind 
pally for fiagrts or head-dresses, arc also sold. There is, moreover, 
a large trade in ploughshares of iron {which come, for the most pan. 
from Mor.ghyr), knives, and rarors, the latter usually of English 
make. Brass and bell-metal cooking utensils are brought in great 
numbers from Calcutta and Rdjshdhf. The southern police divi- 
sions of Puroiah supply blankets and rugs from near Sdifganj and 
Kadbi, and reed mats from ISalrdmpur. Monghyr finds a market 
here for her ornamental cabinet ware, as well as for commoner 
sorts of furniture, such as chairs, stools, and tables. Her claystonc 
quarries also supply querns or hand-mills for grinding com, and tils 
or flat stones on which spices are pounded. Calcutta and some of 
the large up-country towns send dressed leather, boots, looking- 
glasses, shawls, Rimpur (hddars, silks, and kinkhibs. The spice 
market, which is supplied from Murshidabdd and Nadiyd, is gene- 
rally a large one ; but only as much food-grain as is necessary for 
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the wants of visitors is to be obtained I-ac ornaments and toys] 
largely sold, being brought from Monghyr and Southern Blrl 
A few dealers in English hard and fancy ware also attend, to sell 
umbrellas, matches, soap, paper, candles, buttons, etc. 

The attendance of the Ncpilis at the Klrigoli fair has been 
somewhat diminished by the prohibition of the sale of firearms sod 
ammunition. They still visit the fair, however, bringing know, 
kukris, hill cutes, yak tails, drugs, such as chirtta and musk, a Ettk 
coarse lac, and poo ■ y alio being a peculiar article of com- 

merce, the carapace of the pangolin or bajarkll (Manis pcnudie- 
tyla), with the dried flesh attached, which fetches a high price, as m 
the opinion of both Bengalis and Beharis it forms the most pawn- 
ful of aphrodisiacs. In 1876 no native jewellers attended the fair. 
Tobacco and gunny, the two chief staples of export in Purniah ate 
rice, are not exposed for sale at Kdrigoli, except in such tririil 
quantities as are necessary to meet the demand for the immedtait 
consumption of the frequenters of the bar. 

I In business done is generally purely retail ; but in some yews, 
when country produce h in much request, and large stocks are ill 
hand, a wholesale trade is developed on the last two or three ef 
the ten days during which the fair is held. In 1876 it was estimated 
that 40,000 persons in all attended, and the fees levied from shop 
amounted to .£160, a smaller sum than has been e>l 1 soitc 

previous years. The present Manager of the Darbhangah Eiatt 
has remitted some of the old cesses, such as those on bl 
■ •>: . mil rilsn the mooring dues which were formerlj levied ■ 
all boats moored on the bank of the Ganges during tli 
The fair is always protected by a considerable body of p 
and the Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate of the District is usually 
present. 

Kardgold is the terminus to which a steamer in connection with 
the East Indian Railway plies from the station of Sihibganj. Of 
late years, however, a large sandbank has formed in front of lie 
village, on account of which the steamer is obliged to anchor It 1 
point two miles farther down the river. This inconvenience is 
felt during the rainy season, from the middle of June to the end 1 
October ; but at other seasons of the year it is the greatest ob 
to a pleasant journey from Calcutta to Darjfling. Kdrigoli < 
a police outpost, a ddk bungalow or staging-inn, and a 
which is also the chief agency for the Government post 
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service to IHrjilln .■ Two or three small native firms of carriage 
owners are also established here. 

Ben i Rasalvur. \\\ pargand Bailaur, in north latitude 25° 37' 40" 

and cast longitude 87° 51' 51", .six miles distant from the police 

station of Kadbd, and tWtOtf-CU miles from I'urniah town, contains 

he residence of the Miihammadan umhltUn of the pargand. It 

the only village in I'urniah in which there arc many masonry 

iiiklings some of which arc two storied- It is situated on the river 

[ankai, which is formed by the confluence of the Panar and an 

luent of the Mahanandl. 

Sirkia is the name of a resumed milk or revenue-free estate, 

itilftted in pargand Katiyar, in 3^ 29' 10" north latitude and 87* 

51" east longitude, which il held by some Gosains of the 

Jinakshahi sect. It was formerly a considerable village, but has 

st its importance in consequence of the silting up of the branch of 

He Kila KiSsf on which it stands. It is dose to HafMganj, a village 

containing about 350 houses, mostly inhabited by artisans ; and 

so to Manshift, the residence of the principal indigo planter in the 

Pi iiiia Lakhjraj is another large village in pargand Pharmpur, 

titrated in north latitude 25° 32' 10" and cast longitude 87" 18' 21*. 

It ma formerly one of the chief centres of the saltpetre and cotton 

ies, but the changes in the course of the Great Kilsl, which 

ivcr formerly passed below it, have reduced it to comparative 

ficance. It is still a flourishing agricultural village, but the 

nly trade now practised is the manufacture of bracelets. 

KASHA, situated in pargand Haveli I'urniah, in 25 51' o" north 

dc and 87 34' 41" east longitude, is the largest centre of the 

at trade in the District. It is chiefly inhabited by Sunris of 

ill extraction, who collect unhusked rice from the northern 

pargands of Pumiah and from the Murang. Their women clean it, 

i after whiili it is exported to Calcutta. Kasba lies on the road 
Pumiah t» Arariyd, and is distant about nine miles from the 
Station, and four from the old city of Pumiah. It contains 
1479 houses, with a population of 6288 suuls. It possesses a large 
vernacular school attended by 150 pupils, and also a police outpost. 
Saiican;, situated in north latitude 25° 32' o' and east longitude 
87° 37' 36", in pargand Katiyir, was established by the Nawab Saif 
Khan about 150 years ago, and is now one of the largest villages in 
i'urniah. It lias about 1500 houses, divided into thirty chaukit or 
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policeman's beau. It is 20 miles distant from the Civil Sutton, led 
has x vernacular school, a police outpost, and a Govemmen 
It contains seven pakkd or brick buildings, one of irhich, the oelr 
three-storied house in Purniah, belongs to Raja M.- riyan 

Rai. There arc three Muhammadan masjids or mosques in the 
village, one of which is a masonry building; and then is also a 
Hindu milk or temple, erected in 18a i by Rini Lilabati, aunt of 
Mahendra N'ardyan Rai. There are two old tanks — one excavated 
in 1822, and the other about 1807. The population of Sadgxsj 
itself is only 1200; but it is closely surrounded by nbttrbu •■lbfo, 
which bring up the total population to close on 10,000 inhabitants. 
The following arc the prevailing castes of the town: — Brabmans; 
consisting of 15 families; mostly petty landowners and priests. 
Rajputs ; 25 ; farmers and in saminJiri employ. One Kayasth 
family. Kabirajs; 4; Bengali immigrants from Maldah. Sunn's ; 
250; it. i'li is from different ]>artJ of the so tS. Shaikh 

Rikis; 28; come from the District of Gayi, and arc di-' 
of liquor and sellers of ginji, opium, and other excisable articles. 
I>h;iiu\.\s; 53; who arc cleaners of cotton. Momins; 150; weaver*. 
Shaikhs; 200; farmers, labourers, etc Godlis; 150; cowherds 
and sellers of milk. Gareris; 100; blanket n>: 
fishermen and ferrymen. Tells ; 75 ; oil sellers. Baniyis 
farmers and petty landholders. Sonirs; 25; goldsmiths. Kinsaru 
20; braziers. Thatheras; 5; sellers of brass ornaments. V 
9 ; washermen. Bancndras ; 80 ; dealers in rice, eta Gaurdet 
Kaliils , who were said to have numbered too families formerly, ani 
to have manufactured spirii.%, before the Shaikh Rikfs came here. 
Kungrds; 60; sellers of vegetables. Pathdns; 10; who ate 
farmers, etc. Tantb; 15; Hindu weavers. Kurorias; 60; sclWn 
of fuel, etc. Sahcsils ; 20 ; bullock gcldcrs and cow doctor*. 
I.ahcris ; 25 ; bracelet makers. 

The value of the rice exported from Siifganj may be estimated 
at two and a half l&khi of rupees.or ,£25,000; and that of mustard- 
it half a tilth, or ^5000. The number of blankets anniuDj 
manufactured is about 3000, valued at j£6oo. The following is a 
list of the imports, which are valued altogether at about ^5000 .— 
Wheat, barley, arhar, pulse, kalii, malar, and khesiri, from Manihirf 
in the south. Previous to the construction of the present Ganges 
and Darjfling road, the communication between Calcutta s*d 
Purniah lay through Siifganj ; and it is said that at that period the 
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of the town was much larger than at present The river bank 
rite Sihibganj (which the people of I'nrniah i j.11 Kajrotii) is 
miles from Saifganj. The rice trade is in the hand* of the 
Bengali Sunrfs, who buy the rice and bring it in from the outlying 
tillages. Their wives clean it, and it is then exported to Manihnrf, 
Sihil>ganj, and other places on the Ganges. Raja" Mahendra 
Nirayan Rai, who is childless, is the only representative of an old 
race, which will be extinct when he dies. He is the second son of 
Sri Xdrayan Rai, tamittJJr offargond Kadbi. He and his brother, 
Rajemlra Nirdyan Rii. inherited from their father the ancestral 
property of Kadbi, and also obtained by inheritance from their aunt, 
Rini Indrabttti, the saminddrit of Katfhar, Ktimanpur, Sripm. 
Fathipur-Singhia. The shares ofRajcndra N'.ir.iyan Rai were sold 
by public auction in execution of a Civil Court dccTcc for debt. 
About 30 years ago, Mahendra Nardyan disposed of his share in 
these divisions by private sale to a European for ,£4500. The 
residence of this family was formerly at Sarii, 6 miles distant. 
but Mahendra Narayan, about 1838, removed to .Saifganj. He 
belongs to a high-caste Mithila Brahman family from Tirhut, called 
Soti. The leading Muhanmiadans in Sdifganj belong to the Shid 
sect, and celebrate the Muharram with great display. 

Ki: tdqufcrtcn town of the Subdivision of the 

imc name, is situated in j>argand Surjapur, near the small river 
imjin, in J6" 7' a6" nortli latitude and 87* 58' 14" east longitude. 
It forms a halfway station on the Ganges and Darjtling road. 
:>aganj was one of the places of which the population was 
numerated at the time of the Kx]>erimental Census of 1869, with 
rte following results: — Number of houses, 2231; population, males 
1910, females 1763; total, 3673; average number of inmates per 
house, 165. In 1872 the regular Census showed a population 
more that twice as large, viz. males 4351, females 4139; total, 8490. 
The SubdivUional Magistrate's offices are situated four miles north- 
west of the town, at a place known as Bhaliyidingf, about b 
mile from the cast bank of the Man. here there is also a 

Muntifi or civil court, a sub-registry office, a school, and a char 
dispensary. The post office, coaching bungalow, and police station 
are at Krishnaganj, which forms a <haukiJdrl union under Act xx. of 
1856, and is managed by a municipal committee of seventeen non- 
al native members. During the year 1874-75, ^403, 8s. od. 
was realized as a house-tax, at the rate of 8 dands (is.) per head of 
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the municipal population; of which ,£178, 18s. od. iras expended 
on police, jC*9> '4 s - °d. on office establishments, .£67. 10s. od on 
roads, and £1 , «os. od. on buildings. At the close of the year there 
was a balance in hand 0/ ^£188, 14s. od., of which .£14-1 '8s. od. 
represented accumulations from previous years. 

Ranicanj is a small municipal town situated on the rivet Kamti, 
in pargathi Hdvcli Purniah, in 26 4' o" north latitude and 87* 1 
east longitude. It stands on the high road from Khajlt gkdloa the 
Kum to the Headquarters town, from which last it is distant thirtr 
miles. For :i<!imm -.tr:itive purposes it lies within the AririyiSub- 
ioa ; and it is sixteen miles due west from Basantjmr, the Sub- 
divisional headquarters. The population of the hamlets contained 
within municipal limits is 3024 males and 3 1 20 females ; but '.lit 
total inhabitants of K.infganj itself number only 1498 souls. The 
municipality is a ckaukiit'dri union G ' under Act xx. of 

1856. In 1874-75 its affairs were managed by a committee of thrtt 
non-official native members. During that year the house-tax, at the 
rate of 4<L per head of the municipal population, realized .£105, rv 
od.; and there WM at the beginning of that period a balance in hiad 
from previous years of £16, 10s. od. The average income of dx 
three preceding years had been ^88, i6s. od. The total expendi- 
ture in 1874-75 was j£8q, of which ,£75. 8s. od. was devoted to tie 
maintenance of police, and £1$, 12s. od to the office establish- 
ments of the union. The balance in hand on the 1 
was £32, 12s. od. The municipal police force consists of b 
men ; and in addition to these, there arc stationed in the town fee 
the protection of the surrounding Subdivision, 1 sub-inspector, 1 
head constable, and 1 1 constables. Ranfganj contains a primary 
school, attended by 50 boys, whose teacher receives a stit>cnd of 
Rs. 5 (10s.) a month from Government, besides local fees. 

AmiiivA is a large village situated in pargand Suiting 
9' 15" north latitude and 87 32' 56" east longitude, on the let 
bank of the I'an.ir. thirty miles north of Purniah town and fc« 
miles east of Basantpur. It contains 31 1 houses, and a popularioa 
numbering 1498. It formerly contained a Munsifs court and * 
police station, and also gave its name to the criminal court sub- 
sequently established in the village of Turkcli. These offices, 
together with a lock-op and excise stores, have now been removed 
to Basantpur, on the right bank of the Panir. Aririya has r»0 
schools, a middle-class vernacular and a primary school, in wbidi 
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Hindu is taught in both the Dcva-Ndgari and Hindi- KaitM 
rharactcrs. 

Saifcanj Pirwaha is a large village in parganA Hiveli Pumiah, 
in 26 13' 55" north latitude and 87 15' 51" cast longitude, thirty- 
eight miles distant from Purniah and sixteen from Basantpur. It 
kini 109 houses, with 709 inhabitants, and lies within the zawin- 
iri of Rai 1 A. -Imv.pat Sinh. It possesses a middle-class vernacular 
aided school, attended by 30 boys. 

Dholbaja is a considerable village of parganA Sultanpur, situated 

26° 16' o" north latitude and 87 19' 31" cast longitude, on the 

latiyari road, forty miles distant from Purniah and sixteen from 

asantpur. It contains 683 houses, with 1784 inhabitants. The 

primary school is attended by about 50 boys. 

Ruins, ok < » .ire met with in m itq parts of the District. 

I»c remains of three large ones in the Krishnaganj SubdivUimi U.ir 
le names Bcniigarh. Barijdngarh, and Asurgarh. Portions or will; 
ul rbundationi attest the fact that forts once existed, but their 
bistory is involved in obscurity. There are ample materials for 
iKological researches, as rock; U)d portions of pillars with 6gUJtl 
and inscriptions arc to be seen lying about the sites. The story 
cally current as to the origin of these forts is that there were five 
L-rs, Beau, Barijan, Asura, Xanha, and Kanha, who each built 
*garh or fortified residence] and named it after himself. The forts 
of Nanha and Kanha arc pointed out, but arc scarcely traceable. 
)r. Buchanan Hamilton states that these brothers were generally 
^presented to be Dorokata Brdhmans. There are tanks inside the 
es; and the most absurd stories are told, and implicitly 
Jieved in by the villagers, in connection with the tank at BarijftU, 
tnown as IMk-pakhar. One of the least extravagant of these stories 
s, that the earth of the tank, if taken near any other tank, has the 
»WO of immediately drawing forth from it all the fish it contain-.. 
lie five brothers are said to have lived i" the Vikr.nn i ■lity.i period, 
It is to say, about 57 11.C ; and the forts, it is added, were all built 
j;ht. At Thakurganj. in the northern part of the District, 
I west of Kdlidganj, stones with inscriptions were dug up by the 
Jrcat Trigonometrical Surveyors several years ago, when the tri- 
bulation of the District was being effected. They were said to 
urk the site of the chief residence of a Raja Virat, whose territory 
»y along the east of the Kusi, and included the country round 
ibout as tu as Rangpur and Dindjpur. Of this Raja Virat, it is 
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related that he gave sheltci to Yudisthira and his four brothers, the 
chiefs of the Fandavas, during their twelve \ cats' exile, after they 
had been driven out of Hastinapur by the Kauraras, the other branch 
of the lunar race. 

Asurgarh is about four miles from Dulilganj, a little east of the 
Mahanandd. and covers a space of irregular form, about 1 200 yards 
in circumference. It rises suddenly from the surrounding plain to 
a height of 10 or 12 feet, and appears to be the earthen rampart 
of a fort ; but there is no hollow space within. It is not a natural 
deration, he«ewr, bat is formed of the debris of many buildings, 
the lower chambers of which arc still sometimes found under the 
surface. The people on the spot state that some hundred yean 
ago the place was covered with trees ; and that no Hindu would 
venture to live on it, lest Asur Deo should be offended. At length 
a holy Musalman came, and, killing a cow, took possession, which 
his descendants retain. They have cleared and cultivated the wbole 
place, and enjoy considerable reputation. Hindus come occasion- 
ally and make offerings to Asur l>co. The Muhammadans, on the 
other hand, venerate the intrepid saint by whom the ruin w*s 
. 1. ..'i: .111.1 aii.mt 1500 ol the Faithful assemble, after the stir of 
N. km. it.!, in Dtafjpur, to celebrate his memory. 

Vm.lagb Institutions, although they still exist in Pm 
District, are much less influential than was formerly the case, 
may be classified under two main heads, the revenui mand 

supervising agency, and the communal agency. The form 
origin in the times of the Mughul administration, and was 
represented by two officials, the kdnungo and the pahvdi <i, 
1 Mil: n of both which officers is popularly ascribed to Todar Mill, 
the great financier of the limpcror Akbar. 

Kanungos. — The kdnungo" t office was beginning to decline in 
importance, even before the period of English ascendancy. In 
my Account of Bhagalpur 1 have given a detailed description (4 
this important post and its duties. Its decline in Furnish u 
thus il by the Collector, Mr. Heatly, in a Report 

he submitted in 1790 to the Board of Revenue: — 'In severs! 
fargands the kdnungul is united to the xamimidri, and become! 
totally useless as a separate office. Most of the other hinting* 
labour under some incapacity ; and even those who are competent 
to the duties seldom act, but for the most part leave the office to the 
management of their gumdihtds. Thus circumstanced, the kdnungii 
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not answer the objects of its institution, namely, to check 
OppttMODI and fandl and innovations, for which puxpotc the 
kdttungos were required to keep journals of daily receipts and occur- 
rences, to record the general and detailed accounts of \\\c pjrgand, 
to register the established customs and standing orders, and | 

.lly authenticate and record all transaction* and matters relative to 
the revenue.' Mr. Heatly further pointed out that the Uai 

ceased to be independent officers of Government, as they and 
&eir assistants held farms under the xaminddr, and were consequently 
cry liable to be influenced by him. The office of kdnungo was 
substantially abolished by the Permanent Settlement. 

Patwaris. — The pativdri was an inferior subordinate of the kdn- 
ungo. The offiVr li-v. been maintained up to the present time, ami the 
afti>dri still records facts relative to the village and its cultivation ; 
for want of any other superior, he has become a mere servant 
the landlord. For many years, the taminJdr submitted to the 
Collector for approval the nomination roll of the p<ifa<dris, and a 
:lt of the names of pahvdrit so appointed from 1830 to 1849 [a 
rved in the Colle-torate. This practice, which had fallen into 
since 1S49, w 35 renewed in 1873-74. 
The following figures show the number of villages in each 
./ according to the Revenue Survey, and the number of 
■ittt'dris re^teied up to 1849 and in 1873-74 : — Asjd, with 179 
■s; 41 pahedrh registered from 1830 to 1849, and 42 in 
74. Badaur, with 682 villages; 86 paftfdris registered from 
1830 to 1849, and 37 in 1873-74. Burigangal, with fifteen 
u; 2 pahvdris registered from 1830 to 1849, and 2 in 
1873 74. Bhauri, with 1 village and no patwdrt. Tijpur, with 
389 villages; 30 pahfdrls registered from 1830 to 1849, and 34 
187374. HaVeli, with 603 villages; 213 patwdrlt registered 
1830 to 1849, and 186 in 1873-74. Diliwaq.ur, with 77 
3 /afii'dris registered from 1830 to 1849, and none 
1873.74. Kinkjol, with 363 villages; 15 fatwdris regis- 
tered from 1830-1849, and 28 in 1873-74. Kumarfpur, with 59 
villages, and (> fatwdris registered in 1873-74. Katiyir, with 77 
villages; 35 potwdrhs registered from 1830 to 1849, and 15 in 
1873-74. KadbiJ, with 290 villages; 30 patwdrlt registered from 
1830 to 1849, and 42 in 1873-74. Garhi, with 40 villages; : 
M registered from 1830 to 1849. '™d 5 in 1873-74. Gogrrf, 
36 villages; 1 fatwdri registered from 1830- 1849, and 3 in 
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1873 74- M:ii<law/.r, with 38 village* ; 2 pattvdrit registered free 
1830-49, and 3 in 1873-74. Hatand.1, with 203 villages, and no 
patwdri. Dharmpur, with 993 villages ; 226 patwdrit registered 
from 183010 1849, and 190 in 187374. Chak Dilawari, wr 
villages and no fatwdrit. Kholrd, with 12 villages, and 1 patvirii 
registered in 1S7374. Kasimpur, with 33 villages and no fthrint. 

Dpur, with 224 villages; 51 patwdrit registered from 1- 
1849, and 61 in ,8 73-74- raw.'kh.ili, with 147 villages; 27 fat- 
tcJrls registered from 1830 to 1849, and 28 in 1873-74. Srlpw, 

439 villages; 102 patwdrit registered from 1830 to 1849, and 
90 in 1873-74. Fathipur Singhtt, with 165 villages; 4$, pafttSrk 
registered from 1830 to 1849, and 42 in 1873-74. Surjyapur, with 
891 villages; 120 fatuilrit registered from 1830 to 1849, and So 
in 1873-74. Tcrikharda, with 75 villages; % fatwdrit registered 
from iS3oto 1849,2nd 13 in 1873-74. Shahpur, with 5 villages 
and 2 fatwdrit registered from 1830 to 1849. When it is renins- 
bered that the Census returns have shown a large increase in tbt 
numln:r el villages since the Sun evident that the registra- 

tion, at all tin aplete, was particularly so in 1873-74. 

Each / a charge of a mahdl, consisting of a village or a 

group of villages, locally called a tdink. The office is not hereditary. 
The proper duty of a patifdri is to keep the accounts or hitdbodbe 
village or villages to which he is appointed. To this work istw» 
generally added that of collecting live rents. This is properly tbc 
function of the trimdn, who formerly made the collection ; lmt wives 
the pattvdri became a subordinate of the landholder, both duOC* 
were, from motives of economy, entrusted to one servant. He to 
to enter in an account-book, called tiah, all sums received a»l 
disbursed on account of the mahdl, to sign receipts for rents, » 
prepare the hattobud (gross receipts), jamd xeatit bdA-i (receipts and 
balances), and other annual accounts, and to submit whatever 
returns arc called for by the Collector. He is also empowered U 
give acquittances, farakM or farkhat, to tenants when their wbok 
rent is paid. The tiah is the day-book of the village. It show 
all sums received and disbursed, whether customary or incidental 
On being appointed, the putted ri pays a nasardnd to the samiaiir, 
the amount of which varies according to the extent of the trad 
under him, and the payment of which gives him a right to claim 
pdiya, or one pice per rupee (1 ,',, per cent, of the total rent), ■hn4 
the tenantry pay him on their receiving the /arakh. Then 
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i kinds olpatwirit in this District; one it called colttttorl ba/uili 

bi — that is, a pahfdri appointed with the approval of the 

Collector. The other is called anjdmkar palwdri, who is appointed 

l»y the saminddr temporarily. He gets no sanad of pcrma; 

appointment, and is not entitled to the pdiya, nor does he pay 

ny miardnd. The status of a patwAr't of the former cla-. 

>f course, the higher of the two. A palwdri sometimes appoints 

•', who docs the work on his behalf. The practice with 

gard to remuneration from the landlord varies in different par- 

tndi. In some, he is paid at the rate of one ditrtd in the rupee, 

6$ per cent, on the collections of every year ; in others, 4J per 

cent, on the total rental, out of which he has to pay Rs. 1. 8 

month, or Rs. 18= £1, 16s. od. a year, to the village manda! 

gordil. Again, in some pargands he receives a fixed monthly 

je, varying from Rs. 2 or 4*., to Rs. is or £1, 4s. odj and in 

thcrs, where he is in charge of a small village, a yearly salary, 

Jlcd sdlidna, of six or seven rupees (12s. or 14s.). The pdiya 

rhich the palwdri gets from the tenants is in addition to the 

enumeration he receives from the landlord. When the post of a 

itudri becomes vacant by death, resignation, or other cause, the 

tmbttUr appoints his successor and fixes the salary to be paid, 

rhich may be cither at the rate customary in the pargand or village, 

or at a new rate agreed upon with the candidate for the office. 

Sveo (Then a village is sublet in palnl or on lease, the saminddr 

enetves to himself the right of appointing and removing the pal- 

iri, who is, however, paid by the patniddr or the musldjlr, as the 

may be. It has been suggested that the patwdris might be 

equircd to keep registers of births, deaths, and marriages in their 

addictions, and to submit monthly returns to the Collector. And 

lis seems a work which they would be well able to perform. 

The Sriman is collector of the rents of a village or small group 

f villages, and has generally to collect an amount varying from £40 

1 j£ioo a year. The srimdn is appointed by the landlord or his 

nanagcr, and is paid a monthly salary varying from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 = 

8s. to 16s., and sometimes by a percentage on the collections. If the 

unctions of a. srimdn nndpatwdri are united in one person, the salary 

higher than when they are separated. In pargind Sultinpur the 

1 muidddam is used instead of srimdn. The title lahsilddr is 

iplicd to an officer who has the management of an entire parganJ, 

ar a very large area, A tahstlddr, therefore, has many subordinate 
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srimdm, who remit the collections to him. The salary of a Uk 
vane* from £i to £$ a month. Srimdns have to furnish security, 
unless exempted for some special reason from doing so. 

Tiik Manoai. or village head-man of Eastern Bengal is in Puroab 
a taminddri underling. Hi* duties are to assist the trim** or 
patwdri in the collection of the rents, and in the settlement of 
boundary disputes. He is always a resident of the village to which 
he is appointed, and receives monthly wages, varying from Rs. » to 
k .. 4 = 44. to 8s. On the death of a mandal, if his son is of fit age 
he is generally selected to succeed to the post ; and in some par/p*it 
the office of mandal is distUM ily hereditary in a certain family. Is 
Dharmpur there arc no such village officials. Mandals are usuillr 
selected from the Dhanuk, Goal*. Kurmi, and Kocri castes, or they 
BUrj l»e Muhammadans. When a patw&ri or srimdm has a small 
diction or taksil, the office of mandal is sometimes dispensed with, 
the patw&ri in such a case being assisted by the tain&tk or gar&t. 

Tainath and Gorait. — The taindth is a messenger attached to 
the patw&ri or trimdn. Hit duties are to summon the tenants before 
these officials to pay rent, or account for the non-payi; ■. paid 

a monthly salary of Rs. 2 to Rs. 4, or 4s. to 8s. People of all casta, 
even Brahmans, serve as taindths. In every village there is abo I 
gordit, or kind of village watchman, on bclialf of the landholder, who 
is remunerated cither by a grant of chdkrdn mjdgir land, varying in 
extent from a to 30 higk&s, or by a monthly salary of from 8 dotdi 
(«,) to a Rs. (4s.). The office of gvr&it is generally i 
Like the mandal, lie is a resident of the village in which he serves. 
The Hiri and 1 ' afdh castes supply the greater number ofger&its. 
When not employed on their special duties as guards or watchmen 
in the managing office, they attend the srimdns 01 patwdris wit!. 
papers and accounts from place to place, and summon the tenantry. 
The position of the tain&th is higher than that of the gordit. The 
term pdik is used for both these officials \x\pargands Badaur, Tijpnr. 
HotandM, K.nnkjol, and Kadbi 

The Communal Agency is but poorly represented by thcjttk 
rayat and the chaukxddr. The former is, throughout the grcatc I 
"i the District, the village head-man. His office is practically ele 
although not formally so. The title is in many cases passed on from 
father to son ; but if the position is not maintained, it U but an empty 
name, and new rising men become the recognised leaders of the 
community. The jtth rayat's reward is his influence and the rank 
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signed to him in village feasts. 



e also receives, on such festive 
occasions as births, marriages, and harvest homes, little compli- 
mentary presents. The chaukxddr is to be found in every village, 
»nd is generally of the Hiri or Dosrfdh caste. He is paid by the 
itlagers, his salary varying from R. 1 (as.) to Rs. 3 (6s.) a month, 
[is duties are too well known to need any description. At the 
it time, (haukUdrs arc appointed by the District Superintendent 
>f police, on the nomination of the villagers. 
The Paramaxik is the head-man amongst the lower classes, not 
nly of Hindus but of Musalmdns, in the cast of Purniah District. 
! decides questions affecting caste and other social matter,, ;-,m! 
receives in return presents of grain, clothes, and occasionally money. 
Amongst some of the lowest castes, such as Kochs, Piliyds, Doms, 
and Hirls, he performs many of the religious rites of the people, 
and in a manner takes the place of the purohil or village priest, 
nfluence is relatively greater than that of any other kind oi 
man. 
K.vzis are still net with in Krishnaganj and Ardriyd, and also 
ui parts of the Headquarters Subdivision. They attend at mar- 
riages among the respectable classes of Muh.-mmudans. Among 
the lower classes, any one who can read or recite a passage from 
the Kuran is called a nuild ; he celebrates marriages and is 
remunerated by fees. 

Dress. — The hot-weather dress of the better class of Hindus, 
when in their houses, CO! v of a d/iuii, a piece of fine muslin 

about twelve feet long by three feet wide, worn round the loins and 
falling to the knee, with one end passed between the legs and 
fastened in at the waist behind. When they go out, a <hafkan, or 
long, dose-fitting cotton robe, reaching to the knee, buttoned on 
the right shoulder, and a/a,.rW, or round, flat head-dress, are wom 
in addition to the dhuti ; also a pair of shoes or dippers; the khaniun 
or wooden sandals being reserved for home use. A light, wavy, 
fine muslin cloth, or chdilar, is also thrown over the shoulders. In 
the cold weather, a mirzdi. or waistcoat with long sleeves, is worn 
under the thafJtan ; and over all there is a wrap called a bdl&posh, 
made either of coloured cloth or satin, padded with cotton. Stock- 
ings are very seldom used. The turban or fagrl of a Brlhman 
1 from that worn by the other castes of Hindus in having a 
pcalc in front, and when made of folded cloth the last fold is carried 
t the left of the head. Rich landed proprietors generally have 
vol. xv. $ 
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ted, for use in public, the dress of Musalmans of the higher 
classes, wearing paijdmas and chords. Hindu females of the higher 
class wear a tdrl, or piece of HMSliD fifteen lo eighteen feet long. 
which is wound round the wnist and allowed to fall l>elow the ankle 
on one leg, while a portion of the other leg is exposed, the upper 
end being passed round the shoulders and over the head like a vol 
Brfhman women tie the knot or kotteh of tire sdri in front, while the 
Kiyasths and other Sudras fasten it on the left side. All rcspr 
Hindu I idfa ■••. I accept ISdhmans, occasionally wear the ghugrd, a kad 
of petticoat made of satin or silk, and reaching to the ankles; o«r 
which a dopatd, or embroidered silk scarf seven to nine feet io 
length, covers the upper part of the body. Women of advanced 
age and widows do not wear the ghugrd. Sindur (minium) or rer- 
nnlion is much used by Hindu women on the forehead and tbe 
crown of the head, but widows and unmarried girls arc not permitted 
to apply it. The following are the gold and silver ornaments wed 
amongst women of the better class :—BdJl, a small earring, and 
jhumka, a pendant earring ; bdld, poinehl, kdngan, fhuri, bracelets 
and armlets of different kinds \ a necklace, called sltdmdla ; /«*• 
lahrl, or a fivefold chain hanging over the breast ; kdntmdla, i 
close-fitting necklet ; and kardi or anklets. Besides these, rinp 
are also wom on the fingers. Widows are prohibited the use of 
ornaments of any k 

The ordinary dress of a well-to-do shopkeeper is also a Mi 
In public, or on any special occasion, a substantial ehddar is worn 
over the shoulders ; some wear a mi'rsdi under the (hdJar, and » 
piece of coarse muslin tied round the head for a turban. Shoes ire 
rarely worn, the kliariun taking their place. In the cold wt 
a dokar, or heavy cotton sheet, is worn above the dhuti during the 
(by, and at night a raxdi, or quilt of country cloth. The female* 
wear sdris similar to those used by the upper classes, but not so fine, 
and less ample. The ornaments most used by middle-class women 
are : — Hinslit, wom round the neck ; thirls and hdsutan,- 
the arms. Young women are permitted to use coloured «•>■ 
on festive occasions and at marriage ceremonies. The 
duiied aboriginal tribe*, such as Chapwils, Paliyis, Kochs, and 
Gondii's, who form the lowest order amongst the Hindus, dress very 
scantily. A piece of cloth called ianguti, wom something after the 
fashion of a dhuti, but much shorter and narrower, is hardly sui'i 
for decency. The dhuti, if possessed by any, is laid by to be worn 
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i holidays. During winter tiny wrap themselves in a coarse kind 

country blanket The women wear country-made sdris, which 

ticy never change for new till they arc worn out and fall to piece*. 

the whole of the Krishnaganj Subdivision, part of Arariyd, and 

: Balrirnpur police circle of the Headquarters Subdivision, the 

vomen wear a dress called a buki, katipa, or tdfga, consisting of a 

>iece of cloth measuring from seven to nine feet in length and four 

cct wide. It is passed under the arms, and the corners are tied 

ibovc the bosom. It is closed in front by being lapped over and 

Itesed in under the left arm. The only ornaments used by those 

can afford any are chiiris or wristlets, made of kdnti or bell- 

netal, and bills or i orfargi of silver. 

Muli.uiimadans of the highest class wear paijamas or drawers, and 

chapkan and cap when at home. The paijamas arc generally 

3c of long-cloth, and the <hapkan of fine muslin. Caps arc made 

various patterns. Pdnthpalld or goltopls are of velvet, made 

ttr the Calcutta fa-vhion, and generally with gold lace on the sides; 

they are white, and of Dehli make, with needlework embroidery. 

risJUfnamd or dopalld caps were formerly in vogue, but at present 

hey arc only used by old men The dutpkans of the Muhamma- 

r»s differ from those of the Hindus, being fastened on the left 

loulder. Formerly, jamds were the ordinary out-of-door dress of 

;h respectable Hindus and Muhammadans, but they are used now 

by old people who do not care to follow the nev, ., and 

the time of marriage. On special occasions, satin paijdmas, silk 

■ tfitndpat (ftaptons, kinkkdb kahds, with loose sleeves, and shawls 

id kinkkdb (kogds are worn. The (hegd is a loose coat falling to 

knee, and closed only at the neck. When respectable Moatl 

vi-.it Europeans, they generally wear pagrls called amdmahs. 

)ld Muhamniadan gentlemen wear abAs of bro.-ulcloth, and not of 

kinkhdb, as young men do. The abds arc flowing overcoats fastened 

' a single button on the breast. They often also wear plrdru, 

a loose shirt-like garment, above ihepaijdmas instead of a chapkan. 

Both young and old wear stockings of European make. Formerly 

they used to wear paitdbas or coarse foot-socks. During the cold 

weather, both young and old wrap a shawl M luildposh ovct the 

»« or plrdn, the latter being preferred by the old. They 

rear Dehlimade ndgara or shoes, sandals being very seldom used by 

of position. When visiting Europeans, they generally wear 

sglish shoes with buckles. Young men, however, are still very 
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partial to ndgara shoes made in Benares after the Dehli fashion, but 
it is not considered good manners to wear them inside a house. At 
night they wear lungis or lakbands, and take off their paij&mt. 
Muliammadan ladies wear sdris, generally in the same way as the 
Brahman women do. Under these they wear a kurti, or jacket 
reaching to the waist with long sleeves. Formerly they uscdtiirtJi 
with short sleeves. In I'umioh, ladies do not wear the ingiyi or 
bodice. Kurtds arc loose, and have one button at the throat The 
dngiyd is tight, and is laced behind. 

A lady of rank on special occasions wears a gown, ptswdj, which 
■ ies from the neck to the feet, und has sleeve*. It is made oc 
fine muslin, bordered with gold or silver lace. A veil of one breadth 
of cloth, six cubits long by three wide, or tkpaltd, made of foe 
muslin, edged with gold or silver bee ; a pair of long drawers, or- 
war, which arc tied at the waist like those of men, but are exceed- 
ingly narrow at the ankle ; and slippers with long-pointed toes, 
covered with gold and silver embroidery, complete the costume. 

Middle-class Musalman men and women dress in the same kind 
of clothes as the above, but made of less valuable materials. Men 
of the lower classes, such as labourers, wear dh&th and langia- 
low-class Hindus, and the women bukU ; the only difference wish 
the latter being that the <huris or wristlets worn by Musaloin 
ii n are usually made of lac mixed with clay. 

The Dwellings of the people may be divided into five disuses 
kinds, each tenanted by a certain class of the population. 

The lowest class, the bankers or day-labourers, build their houses 
with a bamboo framework, walled in with mats made of reeds, 
and thatched with ii& grass. Such houses con l:\gle room 

measuring from rofeet to 12 feet in length, and from 6 feet to 8 feel 
wide, having ;i pent roof called a fo<hkapr& or lokdL The end* of 
the house arc perpendicular, the walls running up to the apex of the 
roof, which does not incline in these dirccuV ■■>• have 00 

windows, and the only means of entrance is a doorway dosed bf 
a loose mat formed of grass, secured with strips of bamboo. The 
walls arc plastered on the inside with clay. A house of this descrip- 
tion costs in all from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4, or 6s. to 8s. 

The houses built by the grihists, or small farmers, arc a little better 
and more commodious than the foregoing. They arc from 15 to t8 
feet long, and from 9 to 10 feet broad, the uprights 01" the roof being 
made of sdl (Shores robusta). They arc known as iai^idt, which 
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Jiffcr somewhat from the dcuhhaprd in shape, the ridge of the roof 
being slightly curved instead of straight. The walls are constructed 
of slips of bamboo, binding together thatching grass plastered over 
t-ith clay. The house is usually surrounded by ■ yard confined by 
vails formed of the same materials. The female members of the 
ily reside in this area, to which strangers are denied admission. 
Ie its limits is constructed a second hut, or do-<hhaprd, the 
of which are unplastcred. It is called ajntfJf or cow-shed. 
Here the men pass much of their leisure time, and at night the cattle 
: kept in it, and the boys of the family sleep there. Close by the 
li another building is made, which is known as the bdita-khdnd, 
od here visitorsare received. It consists merely of a roof supported 
ithcr by id/ or bamboo posts, the sides being left entirely open, and 
here being no walls or doors. 

Farmers of the better class, called mdlguzdrs, have several houses 
>f the do-ehlmprd or bangld kind, within an enclosure, entirely set 
for their wives or female relatives. The house occupied by 
he male members of the family is called a chaudri, and is a square- 
ilt cottage. The roof is formed of eAhaJxirs of a triangular shape, 
the base of each resting on a side wall, and the upper angles 
eing joined together at the top. In this kind of house there is 
takhtaposh or wooden platform, covered over either with mats 
r blankets ; and a few khatids or bedsteads, rough frameworks 
iipporting a coarse netting. Other huts and do-chhaprds are built 
out-offices, and for the accommodation of cattle. The dhdtva 
i another kind of cottage iuh .ibited by the better class of tenantry. 
It is formed of clay spread on bamboo mats, supported on *f/-wood 
its. It is chiefly intended for the protection of property in 
se of fire, and is used as a storehouse. 

Muttdjirs and painiddrs, and other small landholders, build 
.'haudrit for the accommodation of their females. The fence 
surrounding the family enclosure is usually made of bamboo matting 
plastered over with day, but the few who can afford to do so 
brick walls. A short distance from this tandnd-kkdnd, or 
en's-housc, another chaudri of larger dimensions, with from four 
five doors, is erected. Its clay-plastcrcd walls are often white- 
shed with lime. Here the master of the house has his office, 
spends most of his time. The takhtaposh. in houses of this 
description, is covered with a sa/ranji or carpet, over which a white 
or figured cotton sheet is often spread. A few chairs are also kept 
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in it, but seldom come into r-. : the reception of a 

European. Out-houscs of the same kind, or t/o-eM.i/r .;, bat on a 
- in illei scale, are built as storehouses, and for the use of servant 
cattle. Wooden doors are not, as a rule, found in thaudris. The cost 
of these buildings varies according to their size, and the materials of 
which they are COOMmcted If ui/ beams and posts are used, and 
the walls are made of bamboo matting and day, the cost ranges 
between ,£15 and ^25 ; but if the walls arc of bride and mud, the 
expense is as high as ,£50 or jC^°- 

Larger landed proprietors or utmlnJJrt, who arc not num. 
in the District of Purniah, live in masonry houses called j 
built in a style common in the East, but on a small scale. The 
tandnd, a square-built, flat-roofed house, is enclosed within high 
lini k walls. In front of it, another large oblong building is con- 
structed, in which are the business apartments. The floor is covered 
with afarash, a kind of figured floor-cloth, and on a portion of this 
is spread a tatranjl, or carpet, covered with a white she*: 
number of Urge pillows and bolsters are placed on this sheet for the 
convenience of visitors, who recline on them, the proprietors ocarpy- 
ing a cushion called a ka/in. It lias become the fashion to 
the liest room of the house in the English style, with sofas, arm-chain, 
mirrors, and pictures. This room is reserved for the reception of 
European gentlemen. 

Food ok the People. — Hindus of the highest class ordinaril) cii 
/Ms and bhdjis, rice and pulses. Piirit are made of flour ma.ai 
with water, forming unleavened bread, which is kneaded into very t*ia 
cakes and fried in gki or darified butter. Hha/is arc vegetable 
dishes formed of potatoes, bdiguns, and greens of sorts, similarly 
fried Wheatcn flour and ktUdi pulse, mixed together and prepared 
W^c /Ms, arc called kitharis. Pigeons and the flesh of young goats 
arc also eaten; but milk, curds, and sweetmeats of various kinds arc 
considered the most dainty food. Middle-class Hindus eat pulses 
and rice with vegetable curry. On special occasions they make /writ. 
as the higher classes do. They cat fish when cheap. Fish is not 
so much eaten, however, by the Hindus of this District as by tho* 
of Lower Bengal. Low-doss Hindus generally cat rice and di/. 
and greens, called /alud or Ufa. On festive occasions they use 
<lahl, thurd, a preparation of rice, and burnt molasses otgur. 

The usual diet of the higher class of Muhammad 
is rice and curry made of fowls, highly seasoned « 
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generally breakfast at about 10 or 1 1 a.m., and dine at about 

or 9 p.m. A few of them take a light meal in ihe morning, 

hich they call n&tktd. Curds is a favourite article of food both 

li the poor and the rich. They mix it with rice and add a null 

ity of salt. Curry is made of meat which has been well 

ashed with water, and then placed for a time in curds. To cook 

>e pound of meat they place four ounces of ghi in a sauce-pan. 

d when the gM is nulted, spices are added. After a time, the 

eat with the curds is put in, together with a few sliced onions. 

he whole is then allowed to simmer on the hearth for a short time. 

fter win. h the curry is ready for use. The diet of middle-class 

usalmans is very similar to that of Hindus of the same position. 

favourite vegetable dish amongst them, called tarsi, is prc- 

ared from greens flavoured with dmchur, or unripe mangoes 

in the sun. Young buffaloes, called pdttrai in this District, 

c in much demand for food Both Hindus and Musalmans of 

the lowest class make a kind of tea, by adding boiling water to the 

dried leaves of the /<»/«<« plant. They drink it chiefly in the cold 

eather, and flavour it with salt or burnt sugar. 

Amusements. — The most general amusement amongst the people 

niah is derived from cards, packs of which are cheap and 

Icntiful in every batdr. The four favourite games are ddk bruj, 

game much like whist ; MM dkarddhari, a kind of Old Bachelor, 

that the interest of the game centres in the queen instead 

the knave ; nahhumdr, or pips, a purely gambling game ; 

nd rangmdr, the native substitute for bcriquc, which is played by 

n and women of the better classes. In ddk bruj, which is played 

three persons, the pack of 51 is first reduced in number by one, 

that 17 cards may be dealt to each player. The pack is then 

the lowest card of the cut being the rang(= colour) or tramp, ■ 

of deciding the trump less open to manipulation than that in 

use amongst Europeans. The play begins with the person on the 

right of the dealer. The ace is the best card, and the winner of the 

greatest number of tricks does not thereby win the game, but only 

obtains the ddk or call. The cards are taken up, shuffled, and 

n dealt out. If, in the first round,— let us suppose, — A has 

on 10 tricks or 30 cards, B 4 tricks or it cards, and C 3 

tricks or 9 cards, the ddk is thus effected. Alter the second deal 

takes up his 17 cards and demands 5 cards from B ; that is, the 

uce between 17 and i», B"s previous winnings. These 5 A 
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compares with Ui awn hand, and of the aa cards then in hit hand 
returns B the five worst. He then acts in the same way towards C, 
demanding from him 8 cards. A in this way enters on the second 
round with a very strong hand. If, in the first, or any subsequent 
round, any one of the players fail to score a trick, he goes out 1 

, and his stake, if there is one, is played for by the other two. 
Whoever scores all the tricks in any round wins the game. Ddk kif 
is a great favourite with native gentlemen, and they may be fond 
playing it at all hours of the day. The natives of the District 
usually bet more or less on it, but the numerous Bengalis who 
have settled here do not. 

£M dhar&dhari docs not require so much skill as the last gar*. 
and is generally played by a much lower class of people. The »ord 
is a compound, meaning, 'catch the queen.' It is played by four 
persons placed as at whist, ]>artnent being opposite each othc 
being allowed to 001 ie by signs or even by whispers. The 

arrangement of the players shows that this was not the original 
intention of the game. The cards arc dealt as in whist, 13 to etch 
player, the rang or trump having been determined as in dik 
The object of the game is to secure the queen of trumps, »hit* 
can only be forced by a person holding the king or the ace. S 
shown in this game, in which suit must be followed, by the pltjtr 
who holds the queen leading other trump cards, in such a way thai 
his opponents must play the king and ace, if they have them, before 
he himself is compelled to produce his queen. 

Nakshumdr is a very simple game. The four knaves axe taken 
out of the pack, and then the cards are thoroughly shuffled and 
placed in the centre of a circle of players. Each player takes out 
from the top and counts the pips. In this the king counts at 
twelve, the queen as eleven, and the ace as one. W n wo 

draws gets 17 pips, or the nearest number below that number, wins 
the stake, unless some of those who have drawn minor numbers 
wish to try their chance in a third or fourth draw. This game ii 
almost entirely used for gambling purposes, and is much played 
during holidays, such as the Huli festival in March. 

In rangmdr, which is played by two persons, usually a man and 
woman, the complete pack is used. When the cards are shuffled, 
they are placed between the players, who each take two cards «t 
first, after the usual cutting and determining of the trump. A card 
is then played by one person, which the other tries to take with one 
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of the two in hi* hand. Alter this, the first trick, each person again 
takes one card from the pack. When this has been exhausted, the 
winnings of each party constitute the source from which his draw- 
ings arc made. In this way the game goes on till one or other wins 
the whole pack, and ' lieggars his neighbour.' 

'Hie denominations of the cards are — the ekd, or ace ; the sdhib, 
or master, the king ; the bibi, or mistress, the queen ; the ghuldm, 
or slave, the knave ; the dhtld, or ten ; the nak/d, or nine ; the 
all/id, or eight; the solid, or seven ; the chhakd, or six; the/an/i', 
or five ; the ehaukd, or four ; the teri, or three ; and the diiri, or 
two. 

Satranj, or chess, and pdsd, or draughts, are less played than in the 
southern and eastern Districts, and usually by immigrant Bengalis. 
The games of boys arc not numerous, and are very simple. 

Capdtl, or hdtududu, is very like the English game of prisoners' base. 

Two bodies of boys of equal number stand in two courts, separated 
a well-marked line. A boy of one party runs into the other 
urt, crying dudu, dudu, and tries to touch with his hand any one 
of the other party. As long as one breath lasts, he is not attacked, 
I all fly from him. The instant he ceases to cry dudi — anil he is 

llowcd only one breath — the whole party turn on him and try to 

itch him before he can reach the boundary-line and get into his 
own court. Any one whom lie may succeed in touching, and he 
himself if he be caught, are reckoned as dead, and excluded from 
the game. GuiidAnda consist* in defending with a stick a single 
wicket or piece of earth, at which a second boy throws a short piece 
of wood about three inches long. Cowherds are fond of a game 
played with kauris, something like taw. Each player puts down 
two to four kauris, all in a row. Then each in turn tries to hit 
them with a large kauri, called dntd. Whoever hits any of the 
small kauris in the row wins the whole. The manner of projecting 
the antd is peculiar. It is placed on the top of the left index finger, 
which is well drawn back between the index finger and thumb of 
the right hand, and then let go like a miniature catapult. 

Agriculture. — Rice Cultivation in Pumiah District is a 
matter of great agricultural importance. The quantity of this grain 
produced, although less than in purely Bengal Districts, is consider- 
ably larger than in the more western parts of Behar. There are 
three distinct kinds of rice,— the boro or spring rice, the bhadai or 

jtumn rice, and the aghani or winter rice. The two latter are 
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divided into well-marked classes, coarse and fine, under which 
there are numerous subdivisions and varieties. 

(i) Boro rice is grown on rather low land*, such as the shr: 
lunks of rivers and marshes. A •• the floods retire in the end of 
October, but whilst a few inches of water still remain, the land i» 
ploughed; and as the inundated area grows smaller during the •bole 
of NovcmlicT, more land is similarly added. After ploughin 
land is allowed to remain ten or fifteen days, until the- water entirely 
recedes. The seed is then sown broadcast on the Strip of land fast 
prepared, having been steeped in water for four or five dayspreriow 
to sowing, in order to make it sprout, and afterwards pat in \ 
warm place and covered with grass. In two months — that is, bjr about 
the l>eginning of January, it grows to the height of a span or a spaa 
and a half, and is then transplanted into the land prepared later thin 
the seedling bed. In May, or within four months alter transplant- 
ing, the rice is ready to be reaped, so that the whole period, from 
ploughing and sowing to reaping, is about eight months. An is 
trious man with a pair of oxen can cultivate ten standard bi& 
i\ acres. The seed required is 3} mam or a$ cwts., :u the rale of 
15 acre of 7 a sik&a weight per bighd. The average yield is 6 *m*i 
of unhusked rice pel bighd, or 13J cwts. per acre. 

(a) Bhadai rice is generally sown on high ground. The fi 
ploughed ten or twelve times after the first showers of sf>riag, and 
the seed is sown broadcast in April or May. As soon as the young 
plants arc six inches high, the land is harrowed for the purpose of 
thinning the crop and clearing it of weeds. The crop is harvc 
August or September, as it ripens. The Collector returns the 
two principal varieties of bhadai rice as follow : — Coarse rice grow- 
ing in a high, dry soil, — (1) agkani, in a high or median. 
(l)M (3) dkalk&ni, (4) gkbuU, (5) gardbari, (6) laJM, (7) kaM, 
(8) b/urti'd, (9) arrJ, (10) thulmdn, (11) pd&Jtar, \ 
bhalhial, (14) lUjK («5) gamri, (16) mtgk-tdmur, (17) dnJ 
rangfdl, (19) turdds, (ao) ganharid. I'inc rice growing in a high « 
medium moist soil, — (t\)bathdsiiiI,(22)JkanaM-duU>id,(3^) asiarmi, 
{n)jdbni, (25) dmdghor, (36) mudi, (27) blramfikul, (28) hnk. 
soednsi, (30) ghusar, (31) saj'ni, (3a) jasud. Balhdsdd is 1 1 
these varieties. Bktrwd emits a pleasant odour, and kanti/ia-dnlikd n 
remarkable for its red grain tipped at cither end with black. BhaM 
rice is usually followed by a winter crop of pulse, oil-seeds, whett 
or line transplanted winter rice, particularly in the case of agkid. 
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Some late varieties admit of pulse being sown amongst them when 
nearly ripe. Land yielding bhadai rice also often produces a crop 
of chind in the spring, before the rice is sown. 

(3) ACKAMI, or winter rice, is usually cultivated on low land, 
although many species arc grown on comparatively elevated soils. 
During the early months of the spring, every opportunity is taken to 
prepare land which does not bear a second crop, by repeated plough- 
ing! In May, when there is usually a good shower of rain, a nursery- 
ground, called tirdr, is ploughed four times, and the seed scattered 
thickly over it. When the seedlings make their appearance, another 
field is prepared for transplanting. By this time the rainy season 
baa set in, and the field is dammed up by means of low ridges, so as 
to retain the water. It is then repeatedly ploughed until the water 
penetrates the soil, and the whole is reduced to a thick mud. The 
young nrc is then taken from the nursery anil transplanted in rows 
about nine inches apart, the plants of successive rows being made to 
alternate. Much aghanl rice is also sown broadcast, but this is a 
less productive, though cheaper, method of cultivation. If there are 
early showers sufficient in April and May to enable the nursery beds 
to be thoroughly prepared, nearly all the sowings of the year arc 
subsequently transplanted. But if, as often happens, there is no 
rain until the regular rains begin to set in, in the middle of June, the 
area of broadcast rice is greatly increased, and beds of seedlings are 
found only near rivers, tanks, and other sources of irrigation. Rice 
which is sown broadcast is called tatkakdn, and this manner of sow- 
ing is (to distinguish it from ropA or transplanting) styled bdegt. 
The harvest takes place in November and the beginning of De- 
cember, except in years in which the rains extend far into October, 
when the ii|«:ning of the grain is proportionately delayed. The 
Collector returns the following seventy varieties tXaghatu: — Coarse 
rice sown in May and June, transplanted in June, July, and August, 
reaped in October, November, and December, and requiring 
eighteen inches to two feet of water to bring it to perfection : — (1) 
AmJgAaur, (2) fxnvdfankJii, (3) tamdndauri, (4) Audi, (5) tantud, 
(6) /amir J, (7) bdlam, (8) rtnghdlohdg, (9) bathi, (to) dudrdj, (xtj 
rdmsdr, (12) tkanUI, (i$)fdkhar,(i4) tathidk<irmd,(\s)harttnpdnjdr, 
(16) tf/dl, (ij) jagarnatkid, (18) gthumdn, (19) rasdr, (20) hundrd, 
(ii) parjdlh, (11) baharud, (23) sdlkumdr. Coarse rice sown in 
April and May, transplanted in May and June, reajwd in December, 

uiring from three to sis feet of water in the field in which it is 
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grown: — (24) Arrd, (25) bajdr, (26) uld, (27) 4»w<m, (28) fkktr, 
(29) kajargor, (30) ^.i, (i,i)janird, (32) xwinf, (33) *ans»fr, (34) 
"*" r » (35) '/<""Af. {36) atdltir. Fine rice sown in May, June, and 
July, transplanted from 1st July to 15th September, and harvested 
in the end of October and November : — (37) Jtiranphul, (38) nil 
bhog, (39) samfird, (40) madhud, (41) bdsmalhi, (42) hatki, (43) 
raAirfi, (44) */»«/, (45) ektgoul, (46) fMivr, (47) manhU, (48) 
bkdlsan, (49) g^hahdr, (50) mansard, (51) AWfi, (52) iiir/jamUM, 
(S3) AvfcW, (54) s6gdfanIM, (55) WWr, (s<. 57) WW. 

(58) ^/W, (59) harfianhdd, (60) -ttrtf/o/, (61) rdmJuidri, (62) it*. 
(63) rJ/*^, (64) r//4r<*>, (65) woia/4 {66) pkiulUi, (6j)/asMd, («) 
Jawti'M, (69) mtreAgol, (70) baharni. Little water is necessary fcr 
fine a^*<»«/ rice. Even if no water stands in the field no same 
harm is likely to follow, if the general rainfall is sufficient. At the 
utmost, a foot of water is advantageous; more may kill the plua 
Khtrahi is a coarse agMani, sown in April and May, reaped >o 
December, and never transplanted. It grows on high land in aboct 
a span of water. 

Rice Harvest. — Rice is reaped by cutting off the ears 1 
with about a foot and a half of the stalk attached. It is then bed 
up in sheaves or bundles (h>jn), and carried to the threshing-floor 
(khdmdr), which is prepared by merely cutting off the surface tar! 
with a spade, and sometimes, though very seldom, smoothing tie 
earth with the palm of the hand, after having first sprinkled it «b 
fine black earth (Mknd-matl) mixed with water. A pole or 
bamboo is now driven into the ground in the centre of the cleared 
area, round which the sheaves are placed, and a number of cask 
are then brought up, tied neck to neck to the pole. These ore 
driven round and round, and effectually tread out the grain, separ- 
ating it from the stalk and the car. The stalk left, called nthd 
or fodl, and after the grain has been threshed out, Jacmi, is care- 
fully stacked for the use of cattle when pasturage is scarce, or 
when the inclemency of the weather during the rains wiD not 
permit them to leave cover. The grain is now collected in a hop 
on the threshing ground, and the process of separating it from 
any stray straws, and deansing it of dust and chaff (an opennco 
called psdnd), is next proceeded with. This is effected by lifting a 
quantity in a basket, and gradually letting it till to the earth wfcik- 
a moderate wind is blowing. The grain calls on the ground, wbik 
all imperfect grain and intermixtures, being lighter, are Mown a<ny 
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a distance. Thus purified, the rice is fit to be stored. Store- 
houses arc called bakharl or munakar, according as they happen to 
be round or square. They arc merely thatched houses, raised 
from the ground on blocfcs of wood or piers of masonry supporting 
cross beams or bamboos, on which the flooring, also of bamboo, 
tests. The inside of these repositories is covered with a coating of 
fine clay, as otherwise the rice would be liable to suffer from damp, 
The grain is taken out as occasion may require. In most places 
the same labourers both reap and thrash the grain. The cost of 
harvesting is thus estimated : — Every reaper is expected to cut in 
a day two bundles and six mutis of rice. Each bundle consists of 
twenty mutis or handfuls, the mull being a conventional measure, 
considerably exceeding what can be held in the closed hand. Of 
the forty-six mulls received from the reaper, the farmer keeps forty- 
two and gives his labourer four. The four mulls contain about 
aj sen, or 5 lbs., of rough rice. The rate for threshing, when 
performed by men, is one ser out of eight scrs thrashed. A 
good deal of fraud is believed to be practised by labourers in both 
operations. 

Rice Husking. — Paddy or unhusked rice is shelled and converted 
into rice, or ehdul, in two ways. In the us And method, the grain is 
first boiled in water until the shells of the paddy split. It is then 
taken off the lire, permitted to cool, and pounded in a mortar or 
uJeh/l, if a small quantity is being prepared, or in a dlienki, if the 
quantity is large. The husk is then separate.l I rem the grain, and 
the rice is fit for use. The dru-d method is considered to 

ter rice than the other, as the rice is merely pounded without 
being boiled, and, after being cleaned from the husked chaff, is fit 
cost of cleaning rice, which is done mostly by women, 
varies according to the method followed. The owner gives losers, or 
140 lbs., of rice in the husk, and receives back 40 sers, or 80 lbs., of 
clean grain, when the operation is performed without previous boiling. 
Under the usAnJ system, the women get 65 sers of rough rice, and 
return 40 sers of clean. It takes two women two days to produce 
40 sen of clean rice, according to cither method ; and they are 
remunerated, in the case of usA/tJ, with 4} sers of clean rice and a 
jlf ser of broken rice, or khud chdul ; in the case oiaJ'wd, with 5 
of clean rice and 1 $ sers of broken rice. Each woman, there- 
re, earns 1 J sers of usfind, or 1 J sers otatwd rice, daily. 
Pmtaratioxs made from Rice.— Kkdi is obtained from un- 
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husked rice by routing it in a pan of heated sand, which bursts 
grain and makes the rice swell out. It is also called Idxttd. 
is made by mixing the khdi with boiling /eferf, or brown sugar, 
then drying it in the open air for an hour or two. In making 
live unhusked rice is steeped in water for twelve hours, and is thei 
taken out and toiled. These operations are then repeated, after 
which the rire is dried in the sun and is ready for husking. Tot 
cleaned rice is next fried in an earthen pan, and when half cooked, 
is taken out and thrown into hot sand and well stirred with a nick 
for a short time. The sand is then strained off through a siete, and 
the rtiurl is fit for use. Churd is made by boiling unhusked rice ami 
then frying it for a few minutes in a pan ; it is then taken oat tod 
put in a dhtnki or mortar, and pounded till it is quite ft.it. The hot 
kind of <kurd is made of half-ripe rice. Chdulbkdjd, as the came 
implies, is merely rice parched in an earthen pan with a little nit 
It is a cheap article of food, and is eaten extensively by the poorer 
classes. 

Green Crops. — The following arc the principal green oops I— 
Gram, (hand or bit (Cieer arietinum), sown in October and gathettrf 
in April ; grown on high clayey soil. Peas, mat 
sown in October and reaped in April ; requiring a high clayey kA 
and yielding an out-turn of 12 mans (nearly 9 cwt.) per aoe. 
Madras gram, kultAl (Dolichos biflorus), sown in October and crt 
in December ; grown on high sandy land, and yielding on an ant- 
age 15 mans (11 cwt.) per acre. Kaldi, or kidney bean (Phueotas 
radiatus) ; the seasons of sowing and reaping arc the same as far the 
preceding, and the crop requires the same kind of soiL Arka 
(Cajanus Indicus), sown in April and reaped in January ; planted 
on high sandy land, and yielding on an average 4| mans (about jj 
cwt) per acre. Mttk, a pulse, sown in May and reaped in Jamurr; 
grown on a high sandy soil. Khesdri (Lathyrns sativus), sown 00 
low clayey soil in November and reaped in May m oul-tam 

of about 9 mans (about d\ cwt ) per acTe. Kdld-mug (Phastok* 
Max), sown on high clayey land in February and reaped in June, 
giving an average out-turn of 4 J mans (jj cwt) per acre. iladA 
(Cicer lens), sown in November and cut in April ; requiring a nijk 
clayey soil, and yielding an average out-turn of 6 mans (about 4* 
pcT acre. Linseed, fiti (I.inum usitatissimum), sown and cut at tit 
same seasons as the preceding. Mustard, nf/(Sinapis ramosa), so*n 
in November and cut in February ; grown on low sandy ground 
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»pe, sariskd (Sinapis dichotoma), sown and reaped in the same 
>ns as the above on high and sandy ground, and yielding about 
mans (3 J CWt) per acre. Castor, rtri (kicinus communis), sown on 
1 sandy soil in October and reaped in April. 7/7-secd (Scsamum 
ntalc), sown in May and reaped in December. Bora, a pulse, 
in May and reaped in January. Both the two last arc grown 
high sandy soil. 

Vegetables. — Pumpkin, kadu (Cucurbita lagenaria), sown in 

June, reaped from September to April, and cultivated on a high 

ady and elay-mixed soil. Red pumpkin, kadima or kumrd 

(Cucurbita pepo), cultivated in the same seasons as the preceding. 

ungli and ghira (a species of Luffa acutangul.i), sown in June and 

»]>cd m (ictnlicr. Rdmturd's or dhana (Hibiscus longifolius), 

iltivatcd at the same seasons as the preceding. Cucumber, khim 

(Cucumis S3tivus), sown in March and gathered in May, requiring a 

jh sandy soil ; the yield is about 3000 cucumbers per acre. Sut/mi 

>ioscorca fasciculata), requiring a high sandy soil ; sown in October 

I gathered in January ; yielding about 6 mans (or about 4J cwt.) 

acre. Potato, dlu (Solanum tuberosum), culttattftd in the same 

ly as the preceding, but having an average yield of 1 2 mans (nearly 

cwt) per acre. Sweet potato, sakarkand (Convolvulus batatas), 

ilso cultivated like stif/ini, and yielding on an average 6 man; (about 

I J cwt.) per acre. Canol,gdjar(Y>3.\.\aisc2xota.),cu\\i.\^ in the 

line manner as suthnl, and yielding on an average 12 mans (nearly 

cwt) per acre. Radish, mutt (Raphanus sativus), sown in October 

id gathered in November ; grows on a high and sandy soil, and 

fields on an average 15 mans (11 cwt.) per acre. Kathu (Arum 

Dlocasia), sown in May and cut in February ; cultivated on a high 

I sandy ground, and yielding about 18 mans (nearly 13 J cwt.) per 

Brinja],Mijv* (Solanum mclongena), sown in September and 

hercd from October to December ; cultivated on a high sandy 

>und mixed with clay, and yielding on an average 9 mans (6£ cwt.) 

'. Acre. Broad bean, sim (Dolichos gladiatus), sown in February 

id gathered in July and August ; yielding about 12 mans (nearly 9 

»t) per acre, and requiring the same soil as the preceding. Palwal 

isanthes dioica), sown in October, gathered from March to 

lay. and requiring either a sandy or high clayey soil. Turmeric, 

aldi (Curcuma longa), sown in May and reaped in February ; aver- 

je yield, 4J mans (3^ cwt.) per acre. Ginger, admkh (Zingiber 

officinale), cultivated in the same way as the preceding. Chillies, 
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mirdia (Capsicum frutcsccns), sown in February and October, and" 
reaped in January and May ; requiring a sandy or high clayey 
soil, and yielding about 4J mans (3 \ cwt.) per acre. Onion, fUx 
(Allium ascalonicum), sown in February and reaped in May ; culti- 
vated on the same soil as the preceding ; average yield per acre, 
30 mans (2a cwt.). Garlic, raiun (Allium sativum), sown in 
October and reaped in February, requiring a high clayey or sandy 
soil, and giving an out-turn of 9 mans (aljoul 6\ cwt.) per acre. 
Ajwain (Ptychotis ajowan), sown in February and reaped in May. 
Aniseed, son/ (Pimpinclia anisum), sown in October and reaped 
in February ; yielding i\ mam (rather more than 1 cwt) per acre. 
Coriander, dhaniyd (Coriandrum sativum), sown in February and 
reaped in May, yielding about 3 marts (nearly *J cwt.) per acrc 
The three last named require a high clayey or sandy sotL 

The species of green vegetables are : — Sajna (Hyperanlhexa 
moringa) ; the leaves, flowers, and tender seed-vessels are eaten 
in curries. Kanta notiya sig (Arrurantus spinosus) ; notiya Ug 
(Amarantus oleraccus) ; heioncha sag. 

Tobacco Cultivation. — The chief localities in which tobacco is 
cultivated in I'urniah District are the high sandy ridges which are 
frequent between the old bed of the Kiisi and the Panar, and between 
the Kankdi and Mahinandi, including the eastern portion of the 
Ardriya and the western portion of the Kritlinnganj Subdivisions. 
The best tobacco is grown in the villages of Daurii, Malharii. 
Kalibalud, Jalilgarh, Damar, Ktfthiili, and Uisampur. in fargands 
Hivcli, Sultanpur, Sripur, and Asji, which lie along the high 
strip of country extending from the town of Pumiah northward 
and somewhat westward t» ftaatiyarl and Namdl>ganj. The soil 
farther to the east, which is richer ami moister, is not SO well 
adapted for the ptod action of tobacco. The Collector is unable to 
give, an accurate return <if the number of acres under I but 

he believes that it is not less than 15.000, of which 5000 are 
included in the Subdivisional jurisdiction of Ardriyi. The average 
return of a well-cultivated acre is about ten mans (about ;} cwt.) 
Of the dry leaf; but as much xs twenty mans (more than 14J cwt.) 
are occasionally derived from the best sorts of land. 

'I lie cultivation of tobacco con: in the month of Au 

or early in September, with the sowing of the seed in wefl-i 
and carefully -prepared seed-beds. The seedling plants appear 
above the ground in from fifteen to twenty days, after which they 
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allowed to go on growing till five or six leaves arc formed, 
they are ready for transplanting. During this period, the 
it is xiry delicate, and is easily killed by heavy rain or strong 
ids. To protect it, the cultivator usually has mats and straw 
iy to place over the plant on the appearance of unfavour- 
ite weather. As soon as the seed has been sown, the cultivator 
immences to prepare the regular tobacco field by repeated plough- 
harrowings, and weedings. Manure also, and ashes, arc 
erally applied, wherever they arc obtainable. About the 1st of 
ber these preparations are complete, and the transplanting 
jins, an operation which is carried out with much neatness and 
The field is first marked out into squares, with sides of about 
jhtccn inches or two feet. This is effected by tracking out the 
sund with a piece of cord along its length and breadth. The 
>ints of intersection of these lines arc carefully marked, and a 
edling is put down at each. The seedling is simply pulled up 
jm its bed, but the injury to the root, if any such occur, rarely 
suits in any material harm to the plant. High Lands are sown 
st, the sowing of low damp lands, which yield inferior tobacco, 
eing frequently delayed till the end of September. After trans- 
Mitation, the land must be kept free of weeds, and the soil loose, by 
jeans of a small rake or hand hoc. During this period, manure is 
Jly applied a second time to the stems of the plants. In 
i poorer kinds of soil, where the seedlings are sometimes three feet 
the surface soil is stirred by means of a large rake drawn by 
ittle ; but this is rarely found necessary. As soon as the plant has 
rccd six to ten large leaves, it is necessary to nip off the top of 
ic central shoot, and thus prevent the formation of other leaves ; 
the whole strength of the plant is concentrated in the few leaves 
ius left. Towards the end of January, or the beginning of February, 
it plants come to maturity, and the leaves which turn yellow are 
it off by means of a hooked priming-knife. As they are cut they 
allowed to drop to the ground. The leaves are subsequently 
llcctcd at the cultivator's house, ami ded i"t" bundles of five 
six with fine strips of bamboo. They are hung in rows on 
horizontal drying-poles, where they arc left till the leaf becomes 
>rown and britde. They arc then no longer exposed to the sun 
ill the breaking of the ekolli-barsdt or early spring rains, when 
lie dampness of the air so affecte the leaves that they can be 
Iced in larger bundles without breaking. It is probable that 
voi- XV. T 
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this exposure to damp before picking seriously injures the <r 
of the tobacco afterwards. The bundles arc usually wrapped 
in straw, and arc thus brought to market, or are bought tip by 
travelling agents of (be Larger merchants. The cost of cultivation 
per acre, according to the Subdivisional officer of Krishnaganj, it 
Rs. 39 (£3, iSs. od.). The items of this < :e are as follow 

— Tillage, Rs. 12; WMfifaatfiBft Rs. 6; manure, Rs. 3; cost of 
seed, 1 J dnnds ; irrigation, Rs. 3 ; weeding, Rs. 3 ; trimming, Rs. 9; 
and curing, Rs. 3. This estimate, although it seems to have beet 
l>y the Collector, appears excessive in regard to ploughing 
and trimming charges, whilst my local inquiries have satisfied ok 
that irrigation is rarely, if ever, employed. In 1873 the price per 
man was Rs. 2. 8. o, a rate which, if the above estimate were trot, 
OOUld not remunerate the tultivator, whiU: it [| ■ !.i oeo) 

cultivation in rurniah increased during that year. Previously, the 
price had been Rs. 5 (ios.)aar«w in the local markets, and Rs. 7 
or Rs. 8 (16s.) in Calcutta. During the past few years the Calcam 
price has been Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 (18s. to^i, as. od.) per tAmp, 
or bundle of a little more than three mans of eigh* etch. 

The traffic returns registered on the Ganges at Sahibganj showed 
that 15,000 mans of tobacco from Purniah passed that station 
m 1871 ; but the Collector is of opinion that not less than 20,000 
mans arc carried by that route. Probably as much more coao 
from the neighbourhood of Krishnaganj, and, passing down the 
Mahananda, escapes registration at Sahibganj. The Collector alM 
thinks that an equally large quantity is brought down the 
to the railway stations in Bhigalpur District for despatch to Cal- 
cutta, or finds its way up-country by boat The result of the xban 
estimates is, that the total tobacco export of Purniah may amoral 
to 60,000 mans, or 2143 tons. 

As early as the year 1 789, the Collector reported that the quantm 
of tobacco annually produced 11; Purniah District was, according n 
the most probable conjecture, not less than 50.000 mam, of whk4 
30,000 were exported to Murshidibad and Calcutta. The subject 
of tobacco cultivation seems to h ed considerable attennon 

at that time, as in the following year experiments were mad. 
foreign seed received from Calcutta. 

Fibres arc cultivated to a considerable extent in Purniah 
and jute constitutes one of the most important exports. The follow- 
ing information regarding this staple is derived from a report b) 
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;he Collector, drawn up in 1873. In the years 1 872-73, about 1 5,000 
acres were cultivated with jute. Up to that period the cultivation 

ad steadily increased, but in consequence of the dull state of the 
kets, it fell off in 1873. Previous to 1867 there was scarcely 

ny jute n i m the Di m ih.it yc.tr it received an 

npetUS from the great demand for gunny-bags. 'Die tracts in 

hich it is mostly grown lie along the 7\mii in the Krishnaganj and 
iyi Subdivisions, including fargamfs Sultiinpur, Tcrakhardi, 
pur, Powakhdli, and Fathipur Singhil The land is there high 
the soil rich. The fields generally selected border the hiyh 
iks of rivers and khAh. Jute is al»o produced to some extent on 
the high sandy plains which stretch from north-west to south-east 
right across the District, through Amur -Kjtsbti, a little north of 
Pumiah town. The land is prepared for the crop by repeated 
ploughing, harrowing, and weeding in March and April, litde or no 
manure being used. The seed is sown broadcast in May after the 
first heavy shower of rain, after which the crop does not require 
much attention. Care, however, must be taken to prevent water 
from lodging in the field, the Men Deal the root, and 

destroys the plant. The crop is cut about October, before the cold 
season sets in, When the young plants have come up to the height 
of three or five inches, the land is sometimes weeded and harrowed 
by means of the implement called the nJrtg/id. As soon as the 
plants are sufficiently grown and are about to blossom, they are cut 
off at about two mi bet from the root. They arc then farmed into 
small bundles and pat into water, clods being attached to keep 
them submerged. They are left in the water (which should not 
be a running stream, but cleat :, and free from sand) 

for a fortnight. They arc then taken out and beaten with a heavy 
stick, to break and disintegrate the cellular tissue in which the fibres 
are set, after which the latter readily separate from the crushed and 
decaying stem. 

The cost of the cultivation of a local bighd, which is equal to 
31,500 square feet, is Rs. 3. t* or 7s. 6d., the following being the 
items of expenditure: — Rent, js. ; ploughing, as. 3d.; weeding, 
od. ; cutting, bundling, and soaking, is. 3d. ; washing, cleaning, 
and drying the stalks, 2s. 3d. The outturn is estimated at about 
6 mam per big/uf ; and taking an acre to be equal to aj local bigbcit, 
this would give about 10J hundredweights an acre. The Collector 
has no reason for thinking that the quality of the jute is deteriorating 
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in consequence of the present system of cultivation ; but he is of 
opinion that the mode of soaking and preparing the fibre is the 
cause of any inferiority in the quality of the article which may hive 
been observed of late years. Instead of soaking the jute plants in 
good clean water, all the villagers go to the same dirty village tanks, 
or to small pools left in the fields after the floods of the tains bate re- 
ceded. The water of these pools soon becomes putrid, and ncccssarilY 
injures the colour and texture of the fibre. The cultivators say thai 
jute does not exhaust but rather improves land, and that a fine crop 
of mustard is oftener got from a field on which jute has grown, that 
from one from which other crops have been taken. Mr. Forbes, i 
Urge European landholder of Arariya, states that the cultivation of 
jute has had a most beneficial effect, both on the people and Ac 
soil. It is in many respects like indigo. It can be grown «tfc 
advantage upon land on which late rice would fail, and which, after 
the crop has been reaped, can be sown with mustard, and, in some 
cases, with early rice. The native idea is, that being cut gn» 
before it is allowed to form its seed, it does not exhaust the vil * 
much as a crop which is allowed to come to full maturity. The 
cultivation has not had the effect of decreasing the amount of certali 
or other crops, but has been the cause of more land being hroegki 
under cultivation. Mr. Forbes states that in Sultanpur fargami, a 
consequence of the large increase in the quantity of land brooglt 
under thU crop, the cowherds of the Goala caste have much difi- 
cutty in finding in British territory sufficient pasturage foe the* 
cattle ; but in this the Collector thinks be must be mistakes. 
Manure is but little used, as, if land be allowed to lie fallo* 
year, and be then sown with jute, and afterwards with mustard ce 
rice, no manure is needed. Jute is exported to the large market) 
near Calcutta, or is sent up-country to Mir/apur. y by water, 

although when trade is brisk the railway is preferred. The COM of 
carriage to Calcutta is about Rs. 20 |>er 100 mans, or £2 ptr ]« 
hundredweights. The quantity of jute, either raw or in the fan 
of gunny-bags, exported annually from Purniah District, is esti- 
mated at 200,000 mam. According to the returns of the Gane» 
bomc trade passing Sahibganj, 1842 moat of raw jute, and 41.0$; 
mans of gunny-bags, passed by that route from places in Firrau* 
during the year 1872. Besides this, there must 1«: taken into cor? 
sidcration the cargoes which escaped registration by coming ckm 
the Kdsi and going up the Ganges ; and also those akf 
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Krishnaganj down the Mahananda, and entering the Ganges 
elow Sihibganj, were not subject to registration ; besides what was 
nt by rail. 

Jute docs not pass through many hands in Purniah. It is re- 
vived direct from the cultivators, under advances by the goIadArs, 
r agents for the Bliadreswar, Calcutta, or Mirzipur merchants, and 
; by them shipped to its destination. In the northern part of the 
ct, two-thirds of the rayats cultivate jute more or less, and in 
be south perhaps one-fourth. The cultivation is not confined to any 
tieular class, nor are the cultivators here, as in the eastern Dis- 
ricts, chiefly Musalmans. Jute is in Purniah known as patud, and 
livided into species called (i) hat Aid, (2) bluiddyd, (3) muniAsi, 
; (4) bkaunachak. The first and third arc the Corchorus capsu- 
ris, and the other two Corchorus olitorius. The hat MA i9 a coarser 
than the muniAsi, and is grown later in the season. The 
rincipal markets in the District in which jute is largely sold, and 
rhich are attended by the daldls or brokers of the wholesale mer- 
ats, are :— Kisbd, Ekambd, and Pumiah city, in pargand H.-ivcli ; 
awanipur, Dumar, and Lakshmipur, in parganA Dharmpur ; 
Palasbani, in parganA Srfpur; Dulalganj, in fargand Surjyapur; 
nj, in parganA Katiyar; Barsof, in parganA Badaur; Balia, 
fawa"bganj, Katakosh, and Ahrnaddbdd, in parganA Kinkjol; 
nj, in parganA Kumaripur ; Chakii Balua\ Arariyi, Dunria, 
11a Balu.-i, Amgachi, Ukhwa, Sulaigarh, and Ganamatiystrf, 
parganA Sultanpur ; Siktl and llanlahi, in Fathipur Singhid ; 
Soaipur, Nawabganj, and Mfrganj, in parganA Tcra- 
Rinfganj and Maskarf, in parganA Havcli ; Panjipara', 
Krishnaganj, Kalianganj, Kharkah, Panbora", Gdnjoria, 
nganj, and Sihibganj, in parganA Suijyapur; Rupdahi, in 
Bahddurganj, Sontha, and Kutl, in parganA Sripur. 
A»tA and Out-turn of Crops.— According to the Statistical 
eturn forwarded by the Collector to the Board of Revenue in 
1870-71, the total cultivated area of Pumiah District was estimated 
J -3'S-9 10 acres; the uncultivated area capable of cultivation at 
185,440 acres, and the uncultivablc waste at 571,029 acres. As 
egards the distribution of cultivation under the principal crops, 
same return shows the following figures: — Rice, 1,736,932 
res ; wheat, 46,318 ; other food-grains, 46,318 ; oil-seeds, 254,750 ; 
adigo, 25,159 ; fibres, 69,477 ; tobacco, 69,477 ; vegetables, 69,477- 
On the 30th April 1876, the present Collector, Mr. Kemble, 
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supplied me with detailed information on this subject, which be 
had worked out very fully from the Survey records, supplemented 
by his own extensive acquaintance with the District during a period 
of over four years. About 187 r, a previous Collector, Mr. Worgan, 
had made a detailed examination of these Survey papers, and is 
communication with the Surveyor-General had reconciled nunj 
discrepancies. His observations, however, extended only to a com- 
parison of the cultivated, cultivable, and waste areas, whilst Mr. 
Kemble has added returns of the area under each separate crop. 
The latter officer believes the figures he has obtained to bt 
nearer the truth than anything previously prepared ; and they m 
probably as accurate as any such estimates can be which are act 
founded on a cadastral survey, or on detailed and carefoBj 
checked returns by the landholders. The information collected by 
Mr. Worgan and Mr. Kemble was given pargand by pargand, and 
is reproduced below with some necessary changes of arrangemetf 
and a little condensation. 

Asja- i very scattered pargand, but almost entirerj 

confined to the Headquarters Subdivision. According to the cal- 
culations made by Mr. Worgan, there were 61,585 acres cultivated, 
and 12,089 uncultivated, the remaining 84S1 acres not beim 
accounted for. This gives a proportion of 83 per cent of cuki- 
vable land to 17 of waste. In the Revenue Survey, 16 village* 
out of 262 then existing, were accurately measured by khairi,et 
field to field plotting. They covered 9891 local Hgfidt, of which 
7614 were cultivated ; 2277 were uncultivated, of which 1 124 «ert 
1 iiltivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 770 to 230. Since the time of the Survey, the Collector 
thinks that cultivation in this pargand has increased, and he would 
put down the cultivated area at the present day at about 63,000 
acres, and the waste and uncultivated area at 10,000 acres. Of the 
cultivated area, fully 43,000 acres ore under winter rice ; of tit 
rest, 4000 acres yield oil -seed*, and an equal area pulses; 2000 
acres wheat and barley ; 2000 acres jute ; rooo acres tobacco; aed 
about 4000 acres bhadai rice. This latter crop is generally grow 
on the same land which is afterwards sown with mustard and other 
oil-seed crojw. There are 2000 acres covered with indigo. 

Badaur. — The total area of this pargand, which comprise! 
two Subdivisions, Parmanandpur and Malhaur, is 189,351 aaa < 
according to the pargand map; but according to the IdtkaH 
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village area plans, it is 183,218 acres. According to the cal- 
culation made by Mr. Worgan, there were 138,733 acres cultivated, 
and 44,485 uncultivated. The remaining 6133 acres are not 
accounted for. This gives a proportion of 757 of cultivable to 24-3 
of mite land. In the Revenue Survey, 95 villages out of 588 were 
accurately measured. They covered an area of 92,195 local bighds, 
of which 71,295 were cultivated ; 20,899 were uncultivated, of which 
6303 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated 
land was, therefore, 77*4 to 22-6. Badaur lies in the east of the 
ict, bordering on Dinajpur. It is a great rice - producing 
country, and its products find their way down country by Raiganj, 
Barsoi, and other marts on the Mahananda. Cultivation has in- 
creased, and Mr. Kcmble now calculates that about 150,000 acres 
are under cultivation, and 33,2:8 waste. About 100,000 acres 
produce winter rice, about 25,000 bhadai rice and oil-seeds, about 
15,000 garden produce and pulses, 5000 jute, 2500 wheat, and 2500 
tobacco. 

Biiauka. — The area of this pargand is only 26 acres, most of 
b yield cold- weather rice; but there are about 5 acres of 
tobacco, and a little mustard is also grown. 

Burigancaj- — The area of this pargand at the time of the 
Survey was 6552 acres. Mr. Worgan's estimate shows 1990 acres 
as under cultivation, and 456: uncultivated, leaving one acre to be 
accounted for ; this gives a proportion of 288 of cultivated to 
7 ra of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, 2 villages out of 16 
were accurately measured. They occupied an area of 4537 local 
bighds, of which 41 10 were cultivated, and 1427 uncultivated ; of 
these last, 1033 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to 
uncultivated land vat, therefore, 74-2 to 25-8. 

Chak Dii-AWARt.— The total area of ihis pargand is 24,553 acres, 
but the records do not show how much of this area was waste and 
how much cultivated when the Survey was mode- It is now in a 
backward state, about 9500 acres being waste, and about 15,000 
The crop9 arc mainly those harvested in the spring, — 
7000 acres yielding wheat and pulses, 3000 acres indigo, 2000 
mustard and oil-seeds, and 3000 bhadai rice as a first crop. 

Dilawarpur. — The total area of this pargand is I4.»33 *cres 

as recorded in the pargand map, and 18,100 according to the 

:r. plans. At the time of the Survey, it contained i4,*4° acres 

of cultivated, and 3860 of waste land. The excess of 3867 acres is 
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not explained by cither Collector, although it points to some source 
of error of considerable magnitude. The proportion of cultivated 
to waste land was, therefore, 787 to 21-3. Since the Survey, 
ration is said to have diminished, and Mr. Kcmblc estimates the 
present cultivated area at ulwut 10,000 acres. Wheat and pulses 
occupy 4000 acres, bkadti rice about 2000 acres, winter rice iboat 
2000 acres, mustard about 500 acres, potatoes and garden produce 
about 500 acres. 

Dharmpur. — The area of \hhfargand was 690,143 acres at the 
time of the Survey, but the pargand maps give no informatioo 
as regards the proportion of cultivated and waste lands for the 
total area. In 71 out of 445 villages, however, a field surrey 
was made, from which it appears that out of the 162.529 local 
bigA/is contained within their limits, 106,223 were cultivated; and 
56,305 were uncultivated, of which 33,485 were cultivable. The 
proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, therefore, 65-4 to 
34 - 6. Mr. Kemble states, that from subsequent local surveys, he ii 
of opinion that about 20 per cent, of this area b uncultivable waste. 
and about 20 per cent, more fit for cultivation but not cultivated 
There are at present about 440,000 acres under cultivation, — 75,000 
yielding pulses, 100,000 winter rice, 100,000 bhadal rice, 80,000 oil- 
seeds, 55,000 wheat, and 30,000 indigo. 

Fatiiipur Singhia. — The total area of this par\'anJ is 149,703 
acres, out of which, at the time of the Survey, 102,950 acres 
were cultivated, 21,851 were fit for cultivation, and 22,965 were 
unrcclaimable waste. Mr. Kemble does not think that of Utt 
years much of the cultivable waste land has been brought under 
the plough. The main crop is winter rice, which covers probably 
75,000 acres. There is a little jute, covering perhaps 10,000 acre*. 
lihadai rice and oil-seeds arc grown on about 15,000 acres, and 
tobacco on about 3000 acres. According to the information col- 
lected preparatory to the ba/wdrd, or division of this pargaiui, as pet 
of the Srfnagar property, the total area was 147,766 acres, of which 
102,950 acres were cultivated ; 44,816 were uncultivated, of which 
23,965 were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated 
land was, therefore, 81-5 to 18-5. 

Garra. — The area of this pargand is 5467 acres, According 
to the calculations made by Mr. Worgan, there were 3484 acres 
cultivated, and 1175 uncultivated; the remaining 709 acres an 
not accounted for. This gives a proportion of 732 of cultivated, 
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and j6-8 of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, t village out 
of 4 was measured. It consisted of 4498 local tigkds, of which 
3174 were cultivated; 1334 were uncultivated, of which 5*4 were 
cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 
therefore, 706 to 29 -4. Only one village, Jadupur, now belongs 
to Pumiah, all the rest having been transferred to Maldah. The 
area of this village is 60 acres. Twenty acres of this are waste. 
Bkadai rice is grown on about 40 acres, on part of which a cold- 
weather crop of oil-seeds is also raised. 

Gakhi. — The total area of this pargand is 28,804 acres. There 
are no records whatever to show the proportion of cultivated land 
■Ste ; but Mr. Kcmblc considers that it is somewhat similar to 
Kinkjol, and would therefore estimate about 16,500 acres as culti- 
vated, and 12.300 acres as waste. The principal crops are pulses 
and other spring crops ; about 6000 acres yield pulses, 2000 acres 
wheat, 4000 acres oil-seeds and mustard ; 2500 acres are cultivated 
in indigo and the best bhadai rice. There is scarcely any winter 
rice. 

Garari. — This is properly a part of Dharmpur, but as it does 
not belong to the Darbhangah estate, it has been surveyed sepa- 
rately, and is considered a distinct pargand. It covered, at the time 
of the Survey, 66,491 acres, of which 26,281 were cultivated; 
7907 were cultivable waste, and 32,303 were urn ultivable waste. 
This gives a proportion of 394 of cultivated land to 6o"6 of 
uncultivated or waste. Cultivation has fallen off, owing to the 
lavages of the Krisi. At present, only about 25,000 acres axe 
cultivated, of which about 10,000 arc under winter rice, and about 
5000 under bhadai rice; 4000 are under mustard and other oil- 
seeds ; 1000 under tobacco ; 4000 under pulses, wheat, etc. ; and 
1000 under indigo. 

HataMDA. — The total area of this pargand is 55,541 acres. Mr. 
Worgan's calculations show that there were 37,042 acres under 
cultivation, and 14,769 acres uncultivated, leaving a balance of 
3730 acres to be accounted for, of which 400 local bighds are 
stated to be of doubtful standard. The proportion, therefore, 
is 7 1 "5 of cultivable land to 38 5 of waste. Only five villages 
now belong to Purniah, all the remainder having been trans- 
ferred to Maldah. These five villages arc (1) Abidpur Milik, 
comprising 32 acres, of which 10 acres are waste or fallow, 20 
acrea produce pulses {mutUri and Mad/1) and mustard, and 3 
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icrcs tie covered by gardens or houses, (a) Barii. communing 
322 acres, of which about 150 are waste or swampland; and the 
rest arc principally cultivated in spring crops, such as wheat and 
oil-seeds and pulses. (3) Gangori Minis, comprising 41 acres, 
of which about 15 are waste and the rest under winter rice. 
Isllm Miifle, 118 acres in extent, of which 40 acres arc waste, 
the rest being partly under rice and partly under pulses, grain, 
etc (5) Suihpuri, covering 525 acres, of which about aoo 
acres are waste. The rest yield a crop of rice, but pulses and 
wheat are more generally cultivated. The total area of ibis 
fargani within Pumiah District is now 1038 acres, of which 410 
are waste. 

Haveli Purniaii.— The total area of this fargotu is 481.119 
acres. From the Survey papers, and from the papers of the batmtrd 
or partition, concluded about the same time, the cultivated area 
was found to be 301.444 acres; waste, 56,753; and land fit for 
cultivation but uncultivated, 121,972. The proportion of cultivated 
to uncultivated land was, therefore, 627 to 373. This fargmmJ 
runs diagonally across the District, from the north-west to the 
south-east Of late years, cultivation has not much increased, 
except in some villages where the high lands near houses have been 
jd with tobacco. Of the 320,000 acres which Mr. Kemble 
now estimates to be under cultivation, he considers 160,000 to 
yield winter rice, 55,000 jute, 25,000 tobacco, 10,000 wheat, and 
45,000 autumn rice and oil-seeds. There is also a considerable 
indigo cultivation, covering about 25,000 acres. 

Kadpa. — The total area of this /vrganJ, which includes the two 
subdivisions of Shaikhrond and EcUwand, is 87,848 acres by the 
par^and map. According to Mr. Worgan's calculations founded 
on the tdkbaskt maps, there were 88,188 acres, an excess of 340 
acres. Of this hitter total, there were 71,645 acres cultivated, 
and 16,543 uncultivated, which gives a proportion of 81-3 of culti- 
vated land to 187 of waste. In the kiasnS survey, 48 out of 218 
villages were measured They consisted of 62,259 local bigkds, of 
which 48,706 were cultivated, and 13,553 uncultivated ; of the 
latter, 5286 were fit for cultivation. The proportion, therefore, of 
cultivated to uncultivated land was as 78-2 to 2 1 -8. Cultivation, 
the Collector states, has increased, and at the present time there are 
quite 75,000 acres under crops. About 25,000 acres yield winter 
rice ; 30,000 autumn rice ; 10,000 jute ; 2000 vegetables and other 
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products; 3000 indigo; 7500 mustard and oil-seeds; and 
pulses. 

Kankjol. — The following figures are derived from inquiries 

ried out in 1 8-j 7 , in anticipation of the partition of this pargand 

t»gst the co-sharers of the original proprietary family. Total 

174,324 acres, of which 103,518 acres were under cultivation, 

id 75,184 acres uncultivated, showing a balance of 4018 acres 

excess of the area recorded in the pargand map, of which 545 

bigkds were said to be of doubtful standard. The propor- 

an, therefore, would be 57*8 of cultivated to 42*2 of unculti- 

ted land. In the khasrd survey, la villages out of 300 were 

lea.surcd, consisting of 25,709 local big/ids, of which 16,740 were 

ultivatcd ; 8969 were uncultivated, of which 3069 were fit for 

ullivation. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land was, 

bercforc, 65-2 to 348. At the present tunc, only 162,146 acres lie 

I'lirniah, the rest, comprised in 14 villages, having been transferred 

Maldah in 1873. Out of the Purniah area, at the lime of the 

vey, about 95,000 acres were cultivated, and 67,000 acres waste. 

floods of the Ganges and the smaller rivers running down 

the Mahananda have retarded cultivation, which has fallen 

of late years. There are probably now not more than 90,000 

crcs cultivated. The principal crops are oilseeds and raid food- 

lins, such as wheat. Mr. Kcmblc estimates that 30,000 acres arc 

under pulses; 10,000 under mustard ; 20,000 under bhadai rice; 

10,000 under indigo; 15,000 under wheat and barley; and the 

cmaindcr, 5000, under winter rice. 

Kasimpur. — The statistical returns of the Board of Revenue 

the area of this pargand to be 5378 acres. According 

Mr. Worgan's Report, the area was 5275 acres, of which 2096 

were cultivated, and 3179 uncultivated. The pargand map 

is a still further reduction of 368 acres, making the area 4907 

, in all. The proportion obtained from Mr. Worgan's calcula- 

WOuId be 397 of cultivated land to 60*3 of waste. At the 

rnt time, this pargand, like those of Hatandi and Gogni, pro- 

rly belongs to Maldah District. Only nine villages, — Adshcrpur, 

kchinupur, Rikipur, Gobindpur, Islampur jit, Jafarpur, Kanjipur, 

akfpur chak, Mohanban, and Parbatpur,- -covering a total area of 

1356 acres, are now attached to Purniah. Out of these 1356 acres, 

aut 540 arc waste and fallow, the whole mausd or village area of 

iobindpur being quite uncultivated. The remaining 816 acres are 
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principal!): under pulses, wheat, and other spring crops. Bk 
rice, however, to the extent of about 200 acres, is also grown. 

Kativar. — The total area of this pargand is 66,464 acres, 
according to the Board of Revenue. Since the time of the 
Survey there has been litde change. There arc perhaps 35,000 
acres cultivated, of which 5000 are under indigo, 4000 under 
seeds and mustard, and 6000 under pulses ; 8000 acres yield 1 
rice, and about 5000 winter rice ; 3000 are under jute, and 
under wheat and vegetables. From certain batwdrd or partition 
papers of 1S45.it appears that there were then only 62,811 acres. 3653 
less than shown in the Board of Revenue's Pargand Statistics. 
Of the total area, 33.534 acres were cultivated, and 29,277 unculti- 
vated, thus giving a proportion of 53-4 of cultivated land to 46*6 1 



Kholra. — The area of this pargand is 55 1 o acres according to 1 
maps, but Mr. Worgan shows a total area of 5402 acres, of which 3787 
were cultivated, and 161 5 uncultivated. The proportion of cultivated 
to uncultivated or waste land is 70*1 to 299. At the time of 
Revenue Survey, 3 out of 12 villages were measured. They 
sated of 3854 local Hgkds, of which 2061 were cultivated, and 1793 
uncultivated; of these latter, 1091 were (it for cultivation. The 
pi o pott i u n of cultivated to uncultivated land was, therefore, 53-5 
to 46-5. At present, this pargand contains about 5000 acres of 
cultivation, principally winter rice, which occupies 3500 acres. 
There are also 750 acres of mustard and bhadai rice, and about 300 
acres of jute. The remaining 450 acres yield pulses and vegetables, 
lARirnt. — According to the batwdrd or partition inquiries of 
the tool area of this pargand was shown to be 43,375 acres, 
of which 27,09s were cultivated, and 15,277 waste ; of the Litter. 
14 acres were cultivable. The proportion of cultivated to un- 
cultivated land was, therefore, 64 to 36. This also represents the 
present state of thepargmmd. There are about 9000 acres of winter 
rice, and 6000 acres ofbMsdal, 3000 acres of mustard and other oil- 
seeds, 4000 acres of wheat and pulses, about 4500 acres of indigo, 
and 500 acres of potatoes and garden produce. 

Tatta Lakhk-ra. — In 1845 ti>e total recorded area was 331 1 
sens, of whkh 2310 acres were cultivated and 1001 acres unculti- 
vated. Of the latter, 353 acres were cultivable. The proportion, 
therefore, was 69S of cultivated to 302 of uncultivated land 
ac cur ate Hmtni measurements were made in thhporgamd. At the 
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present time, 1200 acres arc under pulses, 600 under mustard, 200 
under indigo, and 300 under bhada't rice. 

Mahinagar. — According to Mr. Worgan's return, there were 
9267 acres of cultivated land and 5866 acreB waste, leaving 
a balance of 243 acres to be accounted for. The proportion 
of cultivated to uncultivated land was, therefore, 61-3 to 387. 
This pargand, though formerly part of Pumiah, has now been 
transferred to Maldah, except two villages namely, Chandna 
Milik, covering 42 acres, and Saluka, occupying 204 acres. Out of 
these 246 acres, about 100 are waste and Callow. The crops grown 
are pulses and oil-seeds in the cold season, and rice as an autumn 
crop, in about equal quantities. 

Maumwak. — The total area of this pargand is 13,313 acres. 
Mr. Worgan's calculation shows 9705 acres as under cultivation 
and 3S7 1 as waste, leaving a balance of 37 acres to be accounted 
for. This gives a proportion of 73*1 of cultivated land to 26^9 
of waste. Of the 38 villages in this pargand, 10 were measured 
by khasrd, and were found to cover 10,733 to ** bighAs, of which 
7989 were cultivated and 2744 uncultivated, the latter including 
925 big/ids fit for cultivation. This would give a proportion of 74's 
of cultivated land to 2 5 5 of waste. Mr. Kemble considers that 
fully 10,000 acres arc now under cultivation, — 4000 yielding wmti-r 
rice, and 3000 bhadai rice; 1000 yield jute, about 500 indigo and 
garden produce, 750 mustard and oil-seeds, and 750 pulses. 

Pawakhaij. — The total area of this pargand is 81,264 acres, 
according both to the pargand and village maps. It lies on 
the north of the Sripur and Surjyapur pargands, near the Nepal 
frontier. Seven out of 11S villages were accurately measured 
in 1854, under the operation of a partition suit, and were shown to 
cover a total area of 15,017 local big/ids, of which 12,233 wcrc culti- 
vated and 2784 uncultivated, the latter l>cing inclusive of 821 bighdt 
of cultivable land. This gives a proportion of 81 5 of cultivated to 
1 85 of uncultivated or waste land. At the time of the Survey, the 
area of cultivation and waste was not given. At present, as regards 
some villages, the Collector docs not think that cultivation has in- 
creased- There arc now about 70,500 acres cultivated and about 
10,764 waste. About 50,000 acres are under winter rice, 15,000 
under jute and tobacco, and about 5500 under bha.i,. ceds, 

and pulses. 

Shahpuk.— The total area of this pargand is 2366 acres. 
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Mr. Worgan reports 1441 acres under cultivation, and 914 waste. 
This would give a proportion of 61 of cultivated land to 39 of waste- 
Mr. Kemble thinks that cultivation has increased in this pirgani, 
andth:it t! present 1600 acres axeunder tillage, — 800 yielding winter 
rice, aoo indigo, 400 mustard and bkaiiai rirc, and aoo pulses. 

Sultanpur. — The total area of this fargand is 194,017 
as recorded by the Survey. According to the measurcrm 
in 1845, in connection with the partition of the fargand, the total 
area recorded was 190,637 acres, of which 136.72a acres were 
cultivated and 53.915 uncultivated; of the latter, 26,405 acres were 
said to be cultivable. The proportion was, therefore, 7 1 "8 of cultivated 
to 28-2 of matt huu]. The Collector is of opinion that the state of 
the land has remained unaltered lince that period. Of the culti- 
vated area, 65,000 acres are under winteT rice, 15,000 under tobacco, 
20,000 under autumn rice, oil-seeds, and pulses ; 10,000 rem > 
acres yield jute, and a little over 26,000 arc cultivated with indigo. 

Sripc-r. — The area of this fargand, according to the Board 
of Revenue Statistics, is 231,744 acres. Mr. Collector Worgan 
shows a total area of 232,095 acres of which 180,722 were culti- 

;in< l 5',373 uncultivated; the latter figure fan 
acres of cultivable land. The difference of 35 ? acres is unexplained. 
The proportion, therefore, is 77-9 of cultivated to 22-1 of uncultivated 
or waste land. At present, cultivation extends over about 200,000 
acres, of which 100,000 produce winter rice, 40,000 bhadai rice, 
20,000 jute, 10,000 tobacco, 15,000 mustard, and 15,000 pulses. 

Surjyapur. — This is one of the largest and best cultivated 
pargandt in the District. It covered an area of 467,190 acres at 
the time of the Survey. The partition measurements of 1845 show 
a total area of 465,184 acres, so that there is a difference of 2006 
acres to be accounted for. No statistics are given of cultivated and 
watte lands. Thirty six out of 644 villages were. ' measured, 

and contained an area of 68,365 local big/ids, of which 58,608 were 
cultivated and 9757 uncultivated; this latter figure included 3790 
local bighdt that were fit for cultivation. The proportion, therefore, 
was 857 of cultivated to 143 of waste land. Mr. Kernble estimates 
that at the present time, 430,000 acres are under cultivation and 35,000 
acres are waste. Of the tilled area, 250,000 acres arc coveroi 
winter rice, 50,000 acres with jute, 30,000 acres with tobacco, and 
100,000 acres with autumn rice, oil seeds, and pulses. Of late years 
the cultivation of jute has considcrabl y increased. 
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Taji*uk. — The total area of this pargand is 115.338 acres 
by the pargand maps, but 115,158 according to the village 
plotting. According to Mr. Worgan's calculations, there' were 
86,110 acres cultivated and 29,048 uncultivated, of which 70 local 
bighdt are said to be of doubtful standard. The remaining 180 
acres are not accounted for. This gives a proportion of 74 8 of 
Cultivated to 252 of waste land. In the Revenue Survey, 125 
villages, out of 318 then existing, were accurately measured, and 
were found to cover 123,592 local bighds, of which 97,262 were 
cultivated ; 26,330 were uncultivated, of which 6775 wcrc *"* f° r 
cultivation. The proportion of cultivated to uncultivated land 
therefore, 787 to 2 13. The Collector states that this is far from 
correct at the present time. This pargand, like Badaur, is now a 
great rice-producing district Mr. Kemble considers that the MM 
l cultivation must be about 95,000 acres, leaving 10,000 uncul- 
tivated. Of the cultivated tract, 75,000 acres are umh r winter rice, 
10,000 under bka<hi rice and oil-seeds, and 10,000 under jute, 
chillies, potatoes, and miscellaneous crops. 

Terakharda. — The total area of this pargand is 48,136 
acres b> the pargand map, and 48,803 by the District map. 
Hector thinks the former figure the more correct. There 
is no information available regarding the amount of land culti 
vatcd and uncultivated tot the whole of the pargand. In 1854, 
4 villages out of 74 were accurately measured, and were found 
iver a total area of 12,265 ' ocal tigAdt, of which 9848 were 
cultivated and 2417 uncultivated, 1299 of the latter being fit for 
cultivation. The proportion; therefore, was 8o'3 of cultivated 
to 197 of uncultivated or waste land. From such records and 
information as arc available, Mr. Kemble estimates that there are 
now about 38,000 acres under cultivation, of which 18,000 are 
under winter rice, 5000 under mustard and oil -seeds, 5000 
under jute, and 3000 under tobacco; whilst 5000 yield pulses. 
Some 2000 ot 3000 acres, on which spring crops arc grown, 
also yield autumn rice. 

Condition ok thi Cultivators. — Seventy-five acres would be 
considered a very large farmer's holding in Purniah, and eight acres, 
or under, a very small one. Twenty acres may be put down as a 
fair-sized, comfortable holding. Eight acres is as much as a single 
pair of ordinary bullocks can keep under cultivation. The Collector 
reports that a farmer cultivating 1 5 local tigkds, or 1 1 -j acres, is not 
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neatly so well off as a respectable retail shopkeeper, nor is the yield 
of such a holding equal to Rs. 8 or 1 6s. a month. If the land be 
avcragely good, yielding rice in autumn, and mustard in the cold 
weather, the following may be taken as a rough calculation of the 
financial position of a farmer working such % holding in I'umiah:- 
Valuc of produce of one local bighd of land — bhadal rice, 10 mgat, 
at I* dnnds per man, Rs. 7. 8. o; mustard, 5 mans, at Rs. 2 pet 
man, Rs. 10 j total value, Rs, 17. 8. o. Charges for the rice crop- 
ploughing, at 1} dnnds or i£d. daily for four days, 6 dnnds; pre- 
paring during 14 days, Rs. 1. 5. o; sowing, 4 days, 6 ismii: 
weeding, 14 days, Rs. 1. 5. o; reaping, 4 days, 6 dnnds; seed, jo 
sers, Rs. 1. 4. o j total, Rs. 5. For the mustard crop — plougbbj, 
preparing, sowing, weeding, and reaping, Rs. 3. 1 2. o ; seed. 5 urt, 
8 dnnds; total charges for both the crops, Rs. 9. 4. o. Then it 
must reckon the interest lost to the rayat by his outlay on auk 
and implements, which are worth about £\ for a small hotditf. 
Estimating this at 20 per cent, or Rs. 8 per annum, the chair* 
per bighd on a holding of 15 bighds would be alxmt 8 dnnds. Neil 
allowing Rs. 2 a month for six months for the food of a pair of 
bullocks, or Rs. 12 in the year, we must add about 12 dnnds per 
bighd on this account Add for rent R. 1, and the charges 00 ooe 
big Md, in a 15 bighd holding, will amount to Rs. 1 1. 8. o per anraa 
Deducting this from the receipts, we get Rs. 5. xa. o (its, id) 
as the profit per bighd, or Rs. 86. 4. o (,£8, 12s. 6d) as thetottl 
annual profit of a is bighd farm of really good average twe-oop 
land which is fully cultivated, exclusive of the cost of carrying tie 
produce to market The Collector thinks the general run of tenant! 
do not get so good a return as this. He is borne out in this opiaMt 
by the Subdivision^ officer of Aririya, who reports that the highest 
rent of any land in the Subdivision is Rs. t. 8 per bighd, and thU 
only where the local bighd is very large. Such land mi^ht yieU 
10 mans of rice per standard bighd, but he thinks that 5 or * 
might be called a fair yield. On such land it is not likely tbat 
a second crop would be obtained. However, a crop of grsn. 
or of khesdri or musuri pulses, might be obtained, bet sock 
a crop would not exceed one man, and at harvest time would c* 
worth only one rupee. The value of paddy in this SubdrriBGfc 
especially in the fertile pargands of Srlpur and Tcrakhardi, a si 
harvest time about 8 dnnds per man; Later in the year it rises to 11 
dnnds ; and when brought down and sold in the Kaslvf marl' 
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value is about i J mart for the rupee. Therefore a fair return from a 
bighJ of rice land renting at i rupee per bigha would be — rice, 6 mans, 
Rs. 4 ; and a pulse crop, K. i ; total, Rs. 5. The Collector adds : 
' It is not easy to give an idea of what would be considered a 
large holding for a ruyat. In the north-western part of pargand 
Hiveli Purniah, near Siifganj, I should think 400 bights, or 300 
acres, by no means a Urge holding. The land is a series of 
sandy wastes ; the rent about 1 dnnd per bighd ; and the income 
derived from it is 4 dnnds per head of cattle allowed to graze on 
it during four months of the year. On the other hand, 100 bighds 
is an extremely large holding in Tcrakhardi ; and when a rayal holds 
that amount, he rarely cultivates more than 50 bights himself. 
These Tcrakhardi bighds, however, are to the standard bighd in 
the rate of 36 to «6.* Further, he would consider that a holding 
: less rent than Rs. 25 would be considered a small one in 
the Sultinpur and Havcli Purniah pargamis ; and one of 15 or 20 
standard bighds, or 5 to 7 acres, small in Tcrakhardi, Fathipur 

IBghia. and Sripur. 
Indebtedness among the tenant class is almost universal Debts 
generally repaid in grain Seed is sold to small farmers at 

IK prices; and as it is difficult for them to clear them 
the lender's books, a chronic state of poverty results, which, 

owever, seldom reaches the limit of actual destitution. The Col- 
lector says: 'The Purniah rayal lives, and that is all. The profit 
of his labour eventually goes into the coffers of the lendcT of money 
and grain. The great mass of the rayats of Purniah do not possess 
occupancy rights, but hold on short-term leases, or on no leases at 
alL' The Collector estimates that occupancy tenants do not form 
more than a quarter of the peasantry of the District; and as regards 
those having rents protected from enhancement under Act \>ii. 
of 1869, he would say 'that not more than one-fourth of the occu- 
pancy rayats come under this class.' He is not aware that there 
■ny small proprietors owning, Occupying, and cultivating their 
hereditary lands, without either a zaminddr above them or a sub- 
holder or labourer under them. This remark applies both to the 
revenue-jaying and revenue-free land in the District. The Arariyd 
officer reports on this subject that the proportion of the different 
classes of tenants in his Subdivision, in pargands Sultinpur, Hiveli 
Purniah, and Asja, was, as far as he could judge, one-eighth holders 
fixed rates, three-fourths occupancy tenants, and one-eighth 
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tcnants-at-will. In Dharmpur, slid Birnagar, and Tcrakhardi, the 
whole of the tenantry arc tcnants-at-wili. In Dharmpur, zU.i Carih, 

re occupancy tenants, and half tcnants-at-wili. In Sripur and 
1'athipur Singhii, one-eighth are occupancy tenants, and seven- 
eighths tcnants-at-will. The Subdivision^ officer of Arariya adds: 
' In this Subdivision, almost every man whom I have assessed for the 
income tax, and a great many others of the better class of tenants, 
hold small milks, or rent-free holdings, averaging about ten local 
bigh&t, which they cultivate themselves.' 

'I'm: DOMESTIC Animals of Pumiah District arc ponies, asses, 
buffaloes, cows, bullocks, sheep, goats, pigs, fouls, ducks, and geese. 
Those used in agriculture are bulTaloes and bullocks. Tl>e foregoing 
are also reared for trade, those reared for food being cows, bullocks, 

. goats, and pigs. Beef is eaten by the Musalmins who can 
afford it; goats by both Mu total tat and Hindus; fowl* by Musal- 
mins only ; and pigs by very low castes, such as Hans and Doras. 
I have already described the manner in which cattle are moved 
about during the year for the purposes of pasturage. Cows in full 
milk, however, arc kept at home, until the quantity of milk is re- 
duced to what is considered as sufficient only for the nourishment 
of their calves ; but when the breed is good, very little milk is taken, 
almost the whole being left to the calf. The price of oxen has of 
late risen so much, that it is considered more profitable to breed 
and rear for sale than to seek profit from milk, butter, or £-<*/'. Even 
in Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's time, during the rainy season, mparganii 
Havcli PumuUi and Nithpur, where the herds were immense, cow's 
milk n.-is extremely scarce, and seldom sold, most of what could be 
spared from the calves being used by the families of the owners. 
This is still the case, the reason being that it is immediately after the 
rains that the young cattle are generally sold. Dealers, known as 
lobdttas, come from other Districts and purchase largely. There are 
three breeds of oxen known in Pumiah, The best is the Dhaphar 
breed, so called from the Jtorgand of that name, now transferred to 
Bhdgalpur. A medium description is called the Pumiah breed. 
The worst kind comes from the pargaruis included in the Krishna- 
ganj Subdivision, being the offspring of the overworked and £11- 
cared for cattle of the Musalmins of those furgaruis. Buffaloes are 
the animals which chiefly supply the people of this District with 
butter. The)- are not in general so fine as those of the more eastern 
Districts, fewer of them being bred from wild bulls. Dr. Buchanan 
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larnilton noticed the fact, that in the south-east corner of Pumiah, 
towards Maldah, where no tame males were kept in his time, the 

I buffaloes sold at from £1, 4s. to £4 a pair ; while those that went to 
Mur.ing, attended by tame bulls from the north, averaged no more 
than £2, 16s. od. Buffaloes arc managed much in the same way as 
cows. In the rainy season they are kept in the rfUlgtSj in the dry 
weather most of them are sent to Murang, or to the reedy banks of 
rivers, and they never receive any food except pasture. M:uvy of 
the females, however, when in full milk, are kept It home, the people 
lining little confidence in the honesty of those who tend them. 
3uffalocs are always reckoned by the pair, consisting of two adult 
Jes with their calves, The male calves are said to be consider- 
more numerous than the females ; but they arc usually killed 
vhen very young, very few being reserved for sacrifice or for labour. 
The female buffaloes, therefore, that have had male calves, give flow h 
more milk to their owners than those whirh have hid female* ; the 

I calves in the latter case being kept until they grow up, and allowed 
a great part of the mother's milk. Deputy-Collector Rajaninath 
Chattarjl has supplied me with the following estimate of the 
expense of keeping a herd of 40 pairs of buffaloes near Sdifganj, 
in pergmd Katiyar, the centre of one of the chief breeding tracts : — 
Wages of two herdsmen, £1, 4s. od. ; rice, 18 mans, £3, 4s. od. ; 2 
blankets, its. j 1 dnutis, ss. 6d. ; 2 kopins, is. 3d. ; salt for the 
buffaloes, one man of 80 lbs. weight (at the rate of one pound to 
:h buffalo), £1, tos. od. ; bells to hang on their necks, 4s. ; rent 
grazing land, £0: total, £i\, 17s. nd. Out of the forty pair, 
, iduals are likely to be females yielding milk. Each buffalo 
jives a ser of milk daily, hence there will be 30 sers of milk. 
Deducting 2 sers as the share of the keepers, there remains 38 
sers to the owner ; 38 sers of milk at the rate of ix sers of milk to 
one ser oigfii, will yield 2 sers 5 chhataks of ghi, the price of which 
is about 3s. Hence the monthly income is £4, 10s. od., or the 
inual income ,£54. 

Siifganj is the chief seat of the sheep-breeding trade. The 

there principally rear the long-tailed and short-homed 

ries called garer, which is said to have been brought into the 

istrict from the hilly country south of Monghyr. The ewes have 

cir first lamb when two years old, generally in the month of 

i-cr. They breed once a year, and very seldom have more 

than one lamb at a birth. They breed until seven years of age. 
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Each thus gives birth to 4 or 5 lambs. The males are gelded 
when 4 months old, and are sold when 2 years old, for about 
,£3, 15 s. od. a score, to dealers who come mostly from Munhidibid, 
whence they find their way to Calcutta, and all over Bengal la 
March the lambs are shorn, and each gives $ ser of wool, which it 
much finer than subsequent shearings. The second shear: 
in the month of June, and the third in October. The wool is sold 
at the rate of 3 sers for 2s., and each sheep therefore yield* 
annually sixpence worth. In Siifganj there are about io.oco 
breeding shcq>. Every herd of 200 or 250 sheep is under t»o 
men, each man being paid 2s. a month, and getting besides hu 
food, which costs 4s. more. The principal profit of the gartrii is 
derived from the manufacture of blankets, which is described at * 
subsequent page. Each sheep gets monthly one <khatik or two 
ounces of khari tu'mak, a co.irve kind of Glauber sails, 
comes chiefly from Patna, but is also produced in Pun 
price of a man of the salts varies from 3s. to 3s. 6d. 

The Collector in 1872 returned the following prices of domestic 
animals: — A cow costs £1, 4s. od; a pair of oxen, £$ ; * P* 
of mnle buffaloes, £$, 12s. od.; a pair of female buffaloes, /*. 
ios. od.; a score of ewe sheep, £2, ios. od; a score of female 
kids six months old, £1 ; a score of male kids of the same aft, 
£1, ios. od.; a score of full-grown gelded pigs, ,£10; a so 
sows, £4 ; and a score of young pigs six months old, ,£1, ios. od 
to £:. In 181 1, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton made an estimate of 
the value of live-stock in tl> niah. Air 

District is now about one-fourth smaller in area than it was at last 
period, it is probable that, with the increasing wealth of the country, 
this kind of property has increased not only in value but in number 
to the extent of 25 per cent. I have, therefore, accepted Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton's estimate of the number of animals as approxi- 
mately representiiiK the number now existing in Purniah District, and 
have calculated their value according to the above return of the 
Collector as follows: — Number of bulls reserved for brocdinr, 
6660, value .£9990; bulls used for ploughing, 22,400, value 
^33.°ooi 0x0 used in wheel carriages, 1034, value £\ 
oxen used in carts, 4500, value ^6750; oxen used in carrying 
loads, belonging to traders, 27,150, value j£4°.7*5 ; oxen used 
for carrying loads, belonging to farmers, 9290, value £13 
oxen used for carrying loads, belonging to the high castes, 2760, 
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value .£4' 4°; oxen used both in the plough and for carrying 
loads, 3100, value ^£9300 ; oxen used in manufacture, 5950, 
value ,£8925 ; oxen used in the plough alone, belonging to the 
high castes, 205,900, value .£303,850 ; oxen used in the plough 

i, belonging to tradesmen, 101,500, value .£716,775; oxen 
used in the plough alone, belonging to mere farmers, 639,000, 
value .£958,500; cows belonging to the high castes, 179,600, 
value ,£215,520; cows belonging to tradesmen, 196,200, value 
,£235,440; cows belonging to farmers, 457,500, value ,£549,000; 
cows used in the plough, 57,750, value .£69,300; buffaloes young 
and old, 70,475, value ,£i94.-t73> '5 s - °d-» goats, full-grown 

tea, 88,700, value ,£8870; sheep, full-grown, 21,350, value 
,£2668, 15s.; short-horned sheep or garer, 13,000, value .£1625 ; 
swine, 34,100, value ,£3410; horses for carrying loads, 3475, 
Value .£6950: total value of cattle, .£3,391, 762, 10s. od. The 
Collector does not think that even this immense amount of money 
represents the total value of the cattle of the District He parti- 
cularly points out that the number used in cans is probably very 
much greater than that above given. The quantity and value of 
milk produced annually in Purniah may be obtained thus : — 
Number of cows, 835,300; cows giving milk, 417,650; average 
ine str a day, or 9 mans a year ; total quantity of cows' milk, 
3,758,850 mans; total value of cows' milk at the average wholesale 
rate of 20 strt {\ man or 40 lbs.) per rupee, ,£751,770. Number of 
buffaloes 71,425; buffaloes giving milk, 23,825; total quantity of 
buffaloes' milk, 214,425 mans; total value of buffaloes' milk, 
,£42,885. Total milk of both kind*, about 141,902 tons; total 
value, .£794,655. About one-third of the milk is made into ghi, 
which, at the rate of 3 strs ofgM from 1 man of milk, gives 101,832 
mans, or about 362 tons, as the annual amount ofgnf produced. 

The Agricultural Implements in use in Purniah District 
are the following : — (1) Koddli, a kind of mattock used for digging 
up land. There are two kinds, one with a handle fifteen inches 
long, and the other with a longer handle, measuring twenty-four inches. 
(2) Pasni, a spud used for weeding and rooting out grass ; it has a 
blade from three to four inches square, and a handle about six inches 
long, turned over at one end. (3) Bldd, a large rake drawn by 
rattle, and consisting of wooden spikes fixed in a transverse bar of 
wood to which a long handle is attached. (4) Chaukl, a heavy 
beam of wood used as a harrow ; while it is being drawn along, a 
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man stands on it, his weight adding to its force in breaking clods. 
(5) lid/, the plough, which is made up of the /agda or handle held 
by the ploughman, the phdl or ploughshare, ihe/tuf or fdlo, the yoke to 
which the cattle are attached, and the kanuil or sanidl, wooden pins 
to keep the yoke straight. (6) Kachid or sickle. (7) Dagid or naiL 
For tlie cultivation of a • plough ' of land of ten to twelve tigUs, 
equal to about four English acres, tl>e foregoing implements and » 
pair of bullocks would be necessary. The bullocks would cob 
about £3 ; the plough complete, as. ; the harrow or cftauM, as. ; a rake 
or Mdd, 4s. ; tlicspud for weeding or fasni, 3d. ; the sickle or katkti, 
3d. ; the hatchet or kordl, is. Sixpence worth of rope would al*o be 
necessary, so that the total cost would be from jC$, ios. to v_ 

Wages. — The earliest record I have met with of the value 
of labour is contained in a letter of the Collector to the Board 
of Revenue, dated the 16th April 1788, in which he estimates the 
average earnings of the labouring classes at one rupee or two shillings 
a month. About 181 1, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton made a statsural 
survey of Purniah. I have derived the following rates of wages bom 
his report. The lowest claw of farm lalwurcrs received 8 dmdi « 
is. a month, and 4 oas. of cleaned rice a day. Such a labourer, how- 
ever, was paid specially during the harvest time at the rate of 5 J un 
of unhusked rice, or 1 a mans for three months; or for the whole year, 
os. in money and 14 mans of unhusked or 9 mans of husked rice, 
which would give him a lbs. a day for fowl. The rate for cowherds 
was much the same. They received 2 dnnds a month in money, aid 
i ser of rice daily for ever)- six head of cattle tended. It was con- 
sidered a full day's work for a man to tend 34 oxen, so thi 
monthly wages were 8 dnnds or is., and \ ser or 1 lb. of rice daily. 
Ploughmen were usually remunerated by being ]>ermitted to use the 
farmer's plough and cattle on their little plots of land durin> 
days in the month. The class of labourers who seem to have bees 
best off were those who worked from day to day for hire, 
ordinary daily wages were three pan of kauris or nine fits (tjd.) 
a day in money, or three sets (six pounds) weight of unhusked rice. 
On the supposition that he could obtain labour only during nine 
months of the year, a man of this class would still receive 20 man 
of grain, which would he much more than sufficient for his support. 
Female coolies were almost as well paid; but they, as well as tke 
men, seem to have been very improvident, and usually so much in 
debt as to have to work on advances. A very strange rate of pay- 
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icnt (which has now died out) was that given to Musalmah cooks. 

They received eight <innds or one shilling for every man of 82 lbs. 
weight of rice tailed by them. 

At the present day, coolies, other than agricultural labourers, are 
not to be had in the District. A few Dhangars come from the 
Sant.il Pargands, but usually demand as much M 8s. a month. 
Agricultural labourers are paid 7s. a month. About 1842 tlicy 
received 3s. to 4s. a month, so that then- hi-, been I steady advance 
in the v.duc of unskilled labour, the rate having increased, roughly 
speaking, about one hundred pcT cent, in a quarter of a century, 
led labour, when employed by natives, is still generally pail m 
kind. Blacksmiths who know their work tolerably well go to the 
workshops of the East Indian Railway to seek employment, and it 
is very difficult to find in the District a man who can do more than 
make a ploughshare; such a man requires from 18s. to £i t 4s. od. 
a month. Carpenter* can be more readily got for 12s. to 14s. a 
month, the employment afforded by the indigo factories having 
induced them to stay in the country. They also do a good bu 
in making carts and other conveyances. Bricklayers receive about 
8s. to 10s. a month. All these artisans arc usually paid in kind 
when employed by their fellow-villagers. Their wages also have 
risen of late, U ten years ago carpenters could be had for 8s. and 
bricklayers for 6s. per mensem. The Subdi visional officer of Arariyd, 
in 1873, reported that within his jurisdiction labour was abundant and 
cheap. Working in the fields or thatching houses, or doing any 
ordinary work for six hours, entitles a labourer to 3 sen of unhusked 
rice and one of his meals, equivalent in money value to 4//<v or 
ijd. Those who work for twelve hours in the day get twice as 
much. The village blacksmith receives yearly two mans of un- 
husked rice for each plough kepi in working order, the materials 
for repair being provided by the owner. For making a well, potters 
or kumihiirs (two of whom sink and fit in the ring to a depth of 15 
or 18 feet in two days) charge 6s. or 8s. These wells do not last 
beyond two or three years, as the rings apparently arc not made of 
good clay, and perhaps are not sufficiently burnt. The village 
barber is also paid in unhusked rice, of which he receives 5 sers 
from each person. The washerman, where he exists, takes cither 
cash payment, or on an average 5 mans (or about 3$ cwts.) of un- 
husked rice a year from each household. Work done by contract, 
such as excavating for road embankments, tanks, etc., is paid for at 
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from at. to 4*. per 1000 cubic feet. Brick-making is especially chop, 
ft* \q>il(s from across the frontier engage to mould and burn them 
whenever required, the wood l>dng supplied and badly-burned brick* 
discarded, at 4s. per thousand. Land agency servants arc liberally 
remunerated, pat-wdris, or rent collectors, receiving 1 dnnd for even- 
rupee of the villagers' rent, besides what they extort. Mubtddtm, 
or head-men, who receive the money from the paftvdtis to make over 
to the zamlnddr, are in pargand SuMnpur paid a fixed salary of from 
8s. to 1 is. a month. Messengers, or pijrddds, are also paid by the 
sam'mJAr, perhaps 4s. a month. The gvrdlt, or office watchma, 
the only hereditary sen-ant in the management, generally hoWii 
few bighds of rent-free land. The trimdn in fargand Sripax is 
identical with the Sultinpur muiaddam, but receives no regular p»y. 
Prices. — I have been able to find little information regarding price 
in the early records. Regular fortnightly returns to Government 
seem to have l«en made, as at the present time, but the original 
office copies have been all destroyed. In 1794, however, the 
Collector reported in connection with the purchase of some gain 
for Government storage, that, ' in Pumiah District, there arc o- 
rice harvests in the course of the year, namely, bhadal and agkai. 
The former is not above half as productive as the latter ; the grain 
yielded therefrom is of a very inferior quality, and held in no e»ti 
mation by the natives, but for the support of the very lowest sad 
poorest classes of the inhabitants, and feeding cattle. The «^A«/ 
crop is quite the reverse, bears a higher price, and is sought ifta 
and purchased by all descriptions of merchants, as well for its 
■aperies quality as the length of time it will keep good ; whereas the 
bhadai grain begins to decay, it is said, after one year's keeping. 
The bhadak rice, when cleaned, sells at a mans 10 ten per rui< 
is. 2 jd. per cwt.) ; unshelled bhadal dhdn or rice, at *\ mam per 
rupee (or 7$d. per cwt.); aghanl rice, cleaned, at 2 mans per rupee 
(or is. 4jd. per cwt.) ; unshelled aghanl rice, 4 mans per rupee (or 
7 Jd. per cwt.). Aruah, or fine rice, one rupee per man (or is. 
gjcl. per cwt.).' He adds: * Wheat is another commodity, the 
produce '-'i this District, thai is greatly wight after by all ebutt 
of people, and is generally very cheap and moderate. If the 
Governor-General in Council thinks proper to direct, 35,000 ***w 
(or 893 tons) of it can be purchased without the smallest risk co 
difficulty. The price is generally from a to a mans 10 ten per 
rupee (or is. 4 jd. to is. jjd. per cwt.).' 
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The Subdivisional officer of Ardriyi, in 1873, reported that within 
his jurisdiction prices of food-grains, ant! all kinds of agricultural 
produce, have fallen considerably since 1866, the year of the great 

mine in Orissa. The average of the rates for the whole District shows 

jt during that year the best cleaned rice was selling at 1 is. a Ad. R 
cwt., or Rs. 4 a man of 8a lbs. ; coarse rice, at 9s. 6d. a cut., or Rs. 
3$ a man ; fine unhusked rice, at 6s. tod. a cwt, or Rs. a$ a man; 
coarse unhusked rice, at 6s. 7|d. a cwt., or Rs. a a man; barley, at 6s. 
10& a cut., or Rs. a$ a man; unhusked barley, at 5s. 7$d- a cwt., or 
Rs. a a man; Indian corn grain, at 5s. "Id. a cwt., or Rs. a a man ; 
[ndiaa com in the ear, at as. 9 Ad. a cwt., or R. t a man; wheat, at 
us. a£d. a cwt., or Rs. 4 a man ; sugarcane, at 9s. 6d. a cwt., or 
Rs. 3! a man. In 187a the prices were — for best rice, as. 9jd. a 
cwt., or R. 1 a man ; common rice, as. o^d. a cwt., or ia Anna's a 
MM; best unhusked rice, is. ajd. a cwt., or 7 Jnnds a man; 
common husked rice, is. ojd. a cwt., or 6 Jnnds a man; barley, is. 
8|d. a cwt., or 10 JnnJs a man ; unhusked barley, is. 4Jd. i CWt, 
or 8 Jnnds a man ; Indian corn grain, as. 4^d. a cwt., or 14 Jnnds 

man ; Indian corn in the ear, is. 4,d. a cwt, or 8 Jnnds a man ; 
wheat, as. 9$d. a cwt., or R. 1 a man; sugar-cane, 6s. tod. a cwt, 
or Rs. 3} a man. The price of iJri, the fermented juice of the 

Im rrcc. has remained stationary throughout the whole period, and 
sold without variation at a little more th.in a penny a quart, or lAd. 
a ser of a lbs. In the last week of December 1875, after the 

Hani or main harvest of the year had been gathered, the prices of 
J-grain in the city of Purniah, and at the large mart of Kashd, 
»erc at the following rates: — Purniah city, best rice, 5s. ?Jd. per 
cwt., or ao sets per rupee ; common rice, 4s. logd. per cwt., or 33 
sen per rupee ; wheat, 4s. 8d. per cwt., or 34 strs per rupee. Kisbi, 
best rice, 5s. ^\A. per cwt, or 30 strs per rupee; common rice, 5s. 
4d. per cwt, or ai sers per rupee ; wheat 5s. 7jd. per cwt, or ao 
strs per rupee. 

Tm>: WB01IT8 and Measures in use in Purniah District are 
exceedingly various. The standard man of 82 lbs. avoirdupois is 
illy met with in buying and selling by weight Its minor 
denominations are : — 4 ehautis — 1 ihkalJk or a or.s. ; 4 thhatdks = 
1 fcJ; 4 feds = 1 ser, or a lbs. i4drs.; 5 strs = \pastri; Zpaseiis = 
1 man or maund. The ser is most commonly estimated in tolJs, 
80 of which go to the standard ser of a lbs. 14 drs. weight The 
number of tolas in a str, however, varies very much in Purniah, from 
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64 to 105 being found in different parts of the District. The follow- 
ing return for each pargani has been supplied to me by the Collector: 
— Asj;t, 80 tolas to the ur, jwincipal market at Roti ; Badaur. 80, 
ml 105 tolas to the ser — So told ser in use at Barsoi, the chief 
market ; BhomfE, 80 folds = 1 standard srr ; Kurigangal, 96 folds to 
BT ; Chak Dildwari, 96 tolds to the srr ; Dharmpur, 64 and 72 
folds to the str— the ;a told ser used at Diim.ir, the chief market ; 
Dildwarpur, 96 tolds to the ser; Fathipur Singhia, 80 folds to the 
ser ; Garhf, 96 and 105 tolds to the ser ; Hatandi, So, 96, and 105 
tolds to the ser; Hdveli Purniah, 80 and 85 tolds to the str— the 
former weight used :it I'lnilwarf, the principal market; Kadbi, 80 
.iiul 65 tolds to the ser— the former used at KiimJii. and the latter 
at A>imnagar, the principal markets ; K.inkjol, So, 96, and 105 
tolds to the ser — the 105 told ser in use at Muhadahpur, the principal 
market ; Katiydr, 7 2 folds to the ser— the same weight used at the 
principal markets of Kumaripur and Siifganj ; Kholrd. Mdldawir, 
I'aw.ii hpur. and Sripur, 80 tol<is to the j.t. S-.illinpur, 64 

and 80 folds to the ser; Suxjyapur, 80 Mas to the ser — the »roe 
weight used at Krishnaganj and Kdlidganj, the principal markets ; 
Tdjpur, So tolds to the Str ; Terakhardd, 64 and 80 tolds to the ser. 
The Collector Mates generally that the J05 told ser is used in the 
south-east of the District^ MM the Ganges, in fhdnd Manihiri. The 
96 told ser is used in the same neighbourhood, and farther north. 
The 80 told ser is used generally in the Krishnaganj Subdivision. 
Thc 7 j told weight is employed in Dharmpur. Katiyar, and Kumari- 
pur. In the north-west of Dharmpur, and in the western parts of 
Terakhardd and Sultdnpur, i.e. round the villages of Matiyari and 
Rdnfganj, the 64 fold weight is used. The 85 told ser b used in the 
large rice-mart of Kdsbd, and in some villages in the cast of the 
District. 

Hay and grass measures are : — 16 pears or bundles = 1 son ■ 16 
sorts = t soraha. The measurements of distance are : — 4} hdlks = 
1 kdthd ; 20 kdthds = 1 rod ; 85 rasit = 1 hos or a Engi 
iofe;= 1 mantal. The denominations of the standard measure of 
area arc . — 4 \ hdths = 1 kdthd or lagd ; 20 kdthds or lagds - i bighd 
or J of an acre ; but in every fiargand the number of hdtht to 
the lagd varies, and in some of these divisions as many as twenty 
different iagds arc in use. Varying standards are often met with 
in neighbouring villages, and sometimes in the same village. The 
following is a list of the different poles in each pargand : — Asja, 
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4, 5, and 6 hdth to the kdthd ; Badaur, j,\ and $ hath ; Bh&UXtt, 1 
h,ith; Burigangal, 4 hdth ; Chak Dittinrf, 4 h,ith . Dhamquir. 5,; 
and 6 hdth; Dilawarpur, 4, 4$, and 5 hdth; Fathipur Singhi.i, 5 
and 6 hdth ; Gagra, 4 kith ; GarhJ, 4} hdth ; GaraH, 6 hdth ; 
Hatanda, 4 hdth; Havcli Purniah, 4*, 5, and 6 hdth; Kadba, 3$, 
3}i •». hV •»*. •»*• 4J. 5. 5i» 5i 6, 6i, 6J, 6j, 7, ;\, 7J, 8, and 9 
AaM,- Kankjol, 4 hdth; Kasimpur, 4 hdth ; Katiyar, 3^, 3 j, 4>4r<> 
4±, 4i. 4j. S. Si. Si, 6, 6 j. 6±. 6 j, 7. and 7$ hdth ; Kholra, 4$ and 
5 hdth; Kharba, 4} hdth; Kumlripur, 3J, 3}, 4, 4 2 , «, 4^ 4J, 4$, 
S» 5i. S J> 6 . 6 i» 6 i> 6 i> ^d l\ kdlh ■ Mahinagar, 4$ hdth ,- Malda- 
irii, 4 and 4$ hdth ; Paw.lkhali, 6 hdth ; Shdhpur, 5 hdth ; Srfpur, 
5 and 6 hdth; Sult.inpur, 4^, 5, and 6 hdth; Surjyapur, 5 hdth; 
Tajpur, 4 4, 4}, 5, sj, 5*. 5J. -™ 1 7*. Mth ; Tappa I-akhpura, 4 hdth; 
and Tcrakharda, 6 AM. The bighd measured by the 3J hdth pole 
is equal to 1225 square yards, or -253 of an acre ; measured by the 
l\ hdth pole is equal to 1406 square yards, or -288 of an acre ; the 
4 hdth or standard Bengal bighd is equal to 1600 square yards, or -33 
of an acre ; the 4 \ hdth is equal to 1806 square yards, or -373 of an 
acre; 4J hdth, which is very common in Purniah, is equal to 2025 
squire yards, or '418 of an acre ; 4 J hdth is equal to 2256 square 
yards, or -466 of an acre ; 5 hdth equal to 2500 square yards, or 
•516 of an acre ; 5$ hdth equal to 3025 square yards, or '625 of an 
acre ; 6 hdth, also very commonly used, equal to 3600 square yards, 
or -744 of an acre ; 6$ hdth equal to 4225 square yards, or S73 of 
an acre ; 7 hdth equal to 4900 square yards, or 10 12 acre; 9 hdth 
equal to 8100 square yards, or i'673 acre. The local measures of 
time, besides the usual divisions of day, month, year, etc., which are 
the same in native as in English calculation, are as follows : — 60 
fdJ= 1 ilonda ; 120 danJa= 1 ghari ; ighari - 1 prahar ; 4/rahar 
= 1 day. 

I.AM. Ii •. i kes. — The following account of the different kinds 
of tenures in Purniah District has been condensed from a report 
on the subject by Deputy - Collector Babu Raj.mm.ith Chattarji. 
The various forms of land tenure prevailing arc, for the most part, 
precisely the same as in neighbouring Districts, in the Accounts of 
which I have fully described them. In the present case, therefore, 
1 have confined detailed description to the few cases where tenures 
present characteristics distinct from those observed elsewhere. All 
tenures may be divided into two classes — those paying revenue or 
rent, and those exempted from such payment. The following 
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twenty varieties of revenue and rent-paying tenures are met itt 
in Purniah i — 

(i) The xaminddri is an estate of the first degree, an absolute 
right of proprietorship in the soil, subject to the payment of a 
fixed amount of revenue to Government If this revenue fill 
into arrears, the estate may be put up to auction and sold 
the highest bidder. The purchaser acquires the estate fire i 
a!! encumbrances created since the Permanent Settlement, and 
obtains a statutory title. A samlnddri is hereditary accofdsag 
to the taw of succession by which the proprietor is governed. 
It is assignable in whole or in part. It may be mortgaged 
The samlndJr can grant leases either for a term or in perpetuity. 
He is entitled to rent for all land lying within the limits of hi* 
samlnddri; and the rights of mining, fishing, and other incorporeal 
rights arc included in his proprietorship. Th< mU Settle- 

ment of Purniah, which was concluded in the year 1790, when Mr. 
Hcatly was Collector, and Mr. Colebrookc, who carried out lie 
measure, Assistant -Collector, was made with the tamlnddrs forearm 
f-argan&t or fractions of parganAt. The number of estates at tint 
time was si i ; but the number now borne on the taujl or rewnot- 
roll is 1639, consisting of 2 it, the number at the period of the 
Decennial Settlement, minus 3 struck off on account of dilution, tod 
158 transferred to other Districts, leaving 50 old estates ; 1550 re- 
sumed revenue-free estates ; 25 new estates, formed under the opera- 
tion of the Partition I.aw— 13 in permanently settled estates, and 
1 3 in resumed ones ; 1 new estate, acquired by purchase ; 1 
acquired by alluvion ; and a estates transferred from other Dnirkti 
Of these 1619 estates, 38 are the property of Government, of «aici 
3 were acquired by escheats, 1 (called Inglis Khoj>a*kat(. in pf- 
gana Kdnkjol) by purchase from a landholder for the sctUement of 
native invalid troops, and 34 by purchase at auction sales for amssa 
of revenue. The revenue of these a8 estates is ,£368, 9s. 1 id. Tke 
following classification of the estates in Pumiah District is taken 
from the Quarterly land Revenue Return of the 30th June iS) 
There arc 230 permanently settled estates paying more than^to 
in revenue, and yielding a total revenue of .£135,448, 16s. ocl 
permanently settled estates, paying ,£10 and less, and yielding a 
total revenue of ^4789, 8s. od.j 1 5 estates the property of indi- 
viduals temporarily settled or farmed, and yielding a total rereaot 
of ,£161, as. od. ; 5 estates held under the direct management of 
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the Collector, and yielding a total revenue of jQn, 18s. od. ; 5 
Government estates under temporary lease, and yielding a total 
revenue of £b, 8s. od.; and a* Government estates under direct 
management, and yielding a total revenue of ^330, 18s. od. Of 
the 1550 resumed revenue-free estates, 1517 were settled at half- 
rates in perpetuity with the proprietors, agreeably to section viii. of 
Regulation xix. of 1793. These resumptions were made between 
the years 1836 and 1846. The number of partitions of estates- in- 
chief th.it have taken place in this District is only 15; and the 
number of separate accounts opened under Act xi. of 1859, 46. 

When the Permanent Settlement became law, the District was 
divided as follows amongst the chief landholders \ — Rdni Indrabati 
of Mohinl, near Kdsbd, was samlnddr of fargandt Sultinpur, Sripur, 
Fathipur Singhid, Hdveli, Katiydr, Kumdripur, Garari, and Ndthpur 
1st of which is now transferred to Hhdgalpur). Tbmtfargaadi 
comprise about 2000 square miles. Rijd MadhuSinh Qj Dl iMiangah 
was zamlnddr of Dharmpur, which occupied an area of 1063 square 
miles, or one-fifth of the whole District. Takfr-ud-din Husdin held 
pargdna Suxjj tpur, which is 726 square miles in area. Baka-iillii was 
xaminddr of Badaur, which is 295 square miles in area. Sibndth 
and Gaud Ndth were joint proprietors of Tdjpur, which is 180 square 
miles in area. Dul.ir Sitih, the grandfather of Raja Nilanand Sinn, 
at present one of the largest landholders in the District, was zatnlndir 
of Terakhardi, which has an area of only 76 square mile. The 
assessment seems not to have exceeded the capabilities of the estates, 
aa most of the larger ones have not changed hands, but still continue 
in the possession of the descendants of those with whom the Settle- 
ment was made. The only large property that has been broken up 
is that of Rani [ndrftbftd. In 1850, Rdbu Pratdp Sinh, father of 
Rai Lakshmipat Sinh and Rai Dhanpat Sinh of Murshiddbdd, 
purchased the whole of pa 'rgands Hdveli Purniah and StalnfapUT, 
and about half of pargandt Fathipur Singhid, Sripur, Katiyar, and 
Kumdripur ; the late Mr. Palmer of Pumiah acquiring the remain- 
ing portions of the last-named pargands. Raja Nilanand Sinh 
purchased Garari Bdbu Pratdp Sinh subsequently sold Sultinpur 
to Mr. Forbes, the present xaminddr. 

(:) Tdiuki arc met with in Pumiah District, but they are not so 
numerous as in Bengil, and are all dependent, or shikmi. The 
absence of kusuri or independent tdluks is accounted for by the fact 
that, at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the pargand system 
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had not been broken up, as had been the case, for instance, all over 
the R I 'ivi:.ion ; and GovenunSDt wa ; able to make its assess- 

ments and settlements on the well-marked lines afforded by the par- 
gaud, or original fiscal unit. The same reason is given for the absence 
of taufir or incremental estates. Although very large tracts were 
Unreclaimed, and in fact had not been assessed, they by, unfortu- 
nately for the it-venue, within recognised areas, and the advantages 
of their cultivation went to the landholders. In much of Lower 
Bengal, on the other hand, waste land lay for the most part outside 
tliu zctminddri limits ; and when the landholders began to reclaim 
and absorb these tracts, Government was able to intervene and 
assert its rights to a fair share in the proceeds of such land. 
Dependent tdluks are usually of the itlimrdri species ; that is, farms 
or leases granted by the landholder in perpetuity at a fixed stipu- 
lated rent; and often, in cases where the lessee was a rell 
favourite, or old servant of the lessor, at a quit rent In this 
District theyareof a m\ 01 ' "ively old origin. Some of the istimrdris 
were granted by the Nawdbs of Purniah ; and several, it appears, were 
•d or confirmed by a farmer of the District rev bfata 

Kit, about 1771, shortly after the a- .umption by the Company of 
the management of the revenues. The kdn&ugos of OM b /••f&md 
usually held one or more islimrdrU from the saminddrs. Gopi- 
kint R4I, a Bengali of Kantanngar, near Kiragol.4, was kdnungp 
of Dharmpur in 1790, and held five or six istimrdris. Hari. 
Rai Li\A, a Kiya&th and kdntiugo of Nithpur and Gardrf, acquired 
two or three. Thc%e tenures arc all hereditary anil transferable, 
and not returnable by the grantors; but they in to be 

cancelled by purchasers of parent estates at sales for arrears of 
revenue, if not specially registered under the provisions of Act 
xi. of 1859. They arc most numerous in the par^./nds of Hiveli. 
Dharmpur, Fathipur Singhii, and Srfpur. The following are some 
of the largest istimrdris in the District : — Tdluk VNhnnpur, in par- 
gand Haveli. paying in rent ^£so6, 8s. oil. It was granted to Aga 
Muhammad AH Khdn, the last native magistrate of Purniah, and 
grandfather of Aga Khan, the leading Musalman gentle- 

man in the town of Purniah at the present day. From the copy of the 
sanad filed in the Collcctoratc, it would appear to have been granted 
by Achinta Rdi, the farmer. It is more probable that it was only 
confirmed by him. Tdluk Gohoraa, in pargand Haveli, paying in 
rent £i$(>, 8s. od.,and at present held bj Mr. Forbes of Sultinpur. 
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T.Uakt I'crwa 3nd Ramdi, in pat-gaud Sultdnpur; rent, ";£m4, 
i 6s. od. The total number of istimrdrls in the District, as far as 
can be gathered from the Road Cess Records, is 263, of which 24s 
are held directly from the saminJ.ir:, and «S from painiddrs or 
Other toboxdinate landholders. All arrears of rent due from holders 
ire realized by a recourse to the Civil Courts under 
1 of 1865, and Act viii. (h.c.) of 1869, except on the 
s of Rai Dhanpat Sinh and Rdi Lakshmipat Sinh, the balances 
count of which are realized, as in the case of palnis, by the 
nary process prescribed by Regulation viii. of 1819. Babu 
Pratap Sinh, on purchasing the estates of Raja Uijai Gobind Sinh 
of Saifganj at auction sale, tried to annul and avoid the istimrdris 
and mukarrarli previously created ; but afterwards C3mc to terms 
with the holders of those tenures, on their entering into an agree- 
ment to submit to the same summary process for realization of 
rent as is prescribed for palnls. When an islimrdri is sublet in 
perpetuity, it is called, in l'umiah, not a darislimrdri, but a palni. 
ct, the word palni seems to be loosely applied to any tenure 
created in perpetuity. 

(3) Ndnkdr Taluks are tracts of land originally exempted from 
assessment during the Mughul administration, being intended for 

■ : t of the laminddrs and their families. They arc confined to 

pargan.is Srfpur and Surjyapur,aad consist oftheibltowiagboU 

as ascertained from the Quinquennial Registerof 1798: — (1) Maura* 

Migarh, ndnkdr of Tilakndth Rai, in Srfpur, measuring 1178 

bighds, and supposed to yield a profit of ,£18 a year. (1) 

Mauzi Sungsea, ndnkdr in Srfpur, measuring 1080 local highds, 

and yielding a profit of ,£19 a year. {3) Ndnkdr of zamSttddrs of 

Barhampur and Khagra, in Surjyapur, measuring 605 local big/ids, 

producing £ 240 a year in rents. (4) Ndnkdr for the Niazat Khagra 

family in Surjyapur, measuring 500 local bighds, and yielding a 

i of ^275. None of these are assessed to Government 

as they were included within pargand estates. 

(4) Tht I'alni Ttnurt was introduced into Purniah about 
the year 1838, by the samStiddrs of Jarouik.'ndi in Murshidabid, 
now known as the Paikpdrd family, when their estate of 
Raghupur Raunid in Dharmpur was let out as a palni taluk. 
Raghupur Raunid formerly belonged to K.'ijd Madhu Sinh of 

;npur, but was sold for the recovery of arrears of revenue in 
1790; and as sales were then held in Murshiddbid, it came into 
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the hands of its present owners. A peculiarity attaches to this 
property, in that arrears are realized by a civil suit, and not by the 
summary procedure prescribed by Regulation viii. of 1819. 
is owing to an erroneous notion that the fatni law is not applicable 
to a purely /u/it makdl or Bchar estate, such as Dharropur. Subse- 
quently, Babu Pratip Sinh, also of Murshidibdd, sublet his Puniiah 
estates in faints, so that the paint system seems to have owed its 
origin to absenteeism. A few only of the resident taminddrs have 
let their estates in faint; most of 'i t their estates on leases, 

under the mustdjiri system, for periods varying from five to nine 
years. The total number of fatnis in Pumiah is 409. They are most 
numerous in fargands Havcli, Badaur, Srfpur, Sultinpur, and Kadba. 
Thirty-nine fatnis, in nine parent estates, have been registered 
under the provisions of Act xi. of 1859. The main condition in 
the tenure is, that in the event of arrears occurring, the tenure may 
be sold by the saminddr ; and if the sale proceeds do not liquidate 
the debt, the other property of the defaulting fafniddr is liab: 
it. These tenures arc transferable, answerable fur the pel 
debts of the fatniddrs, and subject to the process of the Courts of 
tut iii the same manner as other real property, without, 
however, to Uf my prejudicing the rights of the zaminJdrs. All 
transfers of fatni taluks must be registered in the saminddr's office. 
Fatniddrs may under-let, but such leases arc not binding on the 
superior landholder in the event of the tenure being sold for arrears. 
(5) Darfalnls and (6) Stfalnh arc undcr-tenures created by a 
palnUdr, by which he transfers his own rights in the whole or part 
Of his tdluk. A falni of the second degree is called a darfatni , 
a similar under tenure created by a darfalniddr, or a fatni ... 
third degree, being called a sefatnl. Regulation viii. of 1819 
secures for both these cub-teaures the same rights and immiu 
as attach to fatnis themselves, ' in so far as concerns the grantor 
of such under-tcnurcs,' and contemplates similar advantages as 
accruing to fatnis of the fourth degree, or cMt fatnis — a tenure, how- 
ever, which is hardly ever met with, and does not exist in Pumiah. 
In case the proprietor of the superior fatni withholds the rent due 
from himself to the xamlnddr, the holders of these secondary 
tenures were liable to have all their rights cancelled, although they 
might have paid their own rents to the fatniddr. In order to pre- 
: ratals of this kind, the under holders arc now allowed to advance 
the amount of rent due to the saminddr, which is then considered 
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a loan to the patnlddr, and constitutes a lien on his tditik, in the 
nine manner as if it had been made upon mortgage; and the under- 
tenure holders may apply for immediate possession of the paint of 
the defaulter, and recoup themselves from its profits. The/o/wf is 
not returned to the original holder till he proves, in a regular suit 
to be instituted for the purpose, thai he lias repaid the loan, or that 
it ha* been realized from the usufruct of the tenure. These 
res are numerous in pargatiis Havcli and Badaur. The first 
darpatni dates from the year 1854, and the first itfatrtl from 187:. 

( 7 ) Muiarrari and (8) Maurvst J5ls, and (9) Kashls, are the 
names now applied to a single description of tenure. They are all 
held at a fixed rent, and are hereditary and transferable. The 
rent paid, even when first fixed, was usually lower than that 
customary in the pargand or mauzd to which they belonged. 
This advantage was often granted as an inducement to bring 
more Land under cultivation; favourable terms were also given 
to relatives, or out of charity. These tenures were all pro- 
tected from cancelment on the occurrence of a sale for arrears 
of revenue. Muiarrari jbtt were not originally hereditary, 
but have become so in process of time. Fixity of rent does not 
seem to have been an original condition of maurusi and idsht 
tenures, but is apparently an accident, which has subsequently 
attached to them. The Road Cess Returns show the number of 
muharraris in the District to be 31, of which 14 arc held directly 
under the taminddrs, and 1 7 under palniddrs or others. These 
tenures are found in pargands Hivcli, Sripur, Fathipur Singhii, 
Badaur, Taj pur, and Dharmpur, and arc generally small. The 
highest known ann vat fit is ,£36, is. od. 

The Commissioner of the Bhagalpur Division wrou- in 1X73 : ' A 
very conspicuous fact in the land history of this Division, the 
greatest proportion of which consists of permanently settled eat 
is that there arc but very few intermediate permanent rights 
between the samindJr and the cultivating rayat. Ztminddris are 
generally let in short leases to farmers, who try to make as much as 
they can daring the tinM of tlu-ir incumbency, and never think ol 
improving the condition of the tenantry and the land. Except 
under most peculiar circumstance*, lands or estates are never given 
in mukarraris ot patnit throughout these Districts, except in I'nrniih, 
where, I believe, the number of permanent intermediate rights is 
slowly increasing, though even there no great complication of rights 

vol. xv. x 
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and interest* appears lo exist.' The number of permanent undcr- 
tcnurcs of all kinds is, according to the Road Cess Returns, only 
103 1, as against *$1% fanning leases. 

(10) MustdjlAs and (11) Muttakufn are the names for all the 
tenures held on contract by professed middle-men between the 
original landholder and the peasantry. These two classes of rent 
farms differ only in the extent of the area farmed, the status of a 
muttahU being higher than that of a mustdfir. A muttahid is often 
the holder of a lease of a par^and ; the term of his lease is usually 
nine years, tad El never known to have exceeded twenty one years. 
These tenures seem to be in accordance with old unwritten CUM 
existing long before the commencement of the English rule. The 
origin of a muttahidi lease is often as follows : — After a xamlmddr 
has given leases of his estate to several persons, he again wants to 
raise money. He then lets the whole estate to one person, who is 
called a muttahU, on the receipt of a fresh sum in ready cash, the 
smaller farmers paying their rents to the new lessee. Neither a 
mullakid nor a mustdjir can appoint or remove fatwdris, manJali, 
or gonitis ; nor can he dig tanks or cut down trees without the 
permission of the landholder. In fact, the difference between the 
rights of mustdfirs and muttahids and (BOM of patniddrs and 
ittimrdrlddrs is, th.it the funnr cannot do any act the effect of 
which may last beyond tS i the lease, while the Utter occupy 

exactly the place of the zawtnddr. 

(ia) Gdchliiindi is the name of a tenure which is very commonly 
met with in pargand Surjyapur, and almost nowhere else. It was in 
force there from before the time of the Permanent Si :tl,rncnt, and 
Owes its origin to the reclamation of the jungle In n from the 

Nqidlis about the middle of the eighteenth century. In this 
tenure the landlwldec lets a piece of land in farm for from five to 
seven years, for a fixed sum, without any assessment founded on the 
ascertained capabilities of the fields composing it, or on their area. 
In process of time these farms, as, in the English sense, they may 
be called, came to be grouped into tJ/uks. The landholder, there- 
fore, hi • BOH tO deal cither directly or indirectly with two classes of 
holders, known as mustdjirs gad mdlgusdrs. The former take leases 
of td/uks. The latter lease single gdihs, which are then called 
khdrijd or neajdl Hdnagi gdihs — that is, separated from the taluks. 
The gdehddr, who is generally a resident of the village, sublets the 
lands to thikdddrs or kiliUt, who are also of the same village, keep- 
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ins i° h» s own possession a portion of the lands, which he cultivates 
with hired labour. From the Road Cess Records it appears that 
there are 944 mdlgusdrs, and 131 mustd/irs, in Surjyapur, holding 
tly from the usminddrs. The md/guxdrs assess the rent on the 
lands let to thikdttdrt or kuldits, not by ascertaining the area held by 
each, but by the quantity of seed required to be sown in each field ; 
for instance, if a field requires 8 sen or 16 lbs. of seed, it will pay 
ordinarily 8 dnnds or one shilling in rent. This has been found in 
tic* to be nearly equivalent to one rupee per standard bighd, 
or 6s. an acre. The immediate subholders of the mustdjirs are 
called mj/giizdrt, as well as gdehddrs, 

(13) Resumed Jdgir lands arc only found in the fargandi 
ted along the Nepal frontier, — Sripur, Fathipur Singhii, and 

Sultinpur. They were originally rent-free, and were given for the 
performance of certain services, such as the prevention of the in- 
cursions of wild elephants, pigs, and tigers, coming from the Murang 
! the cultivated lands of the District They were 
held by people ol the Rijbansf caste, who were called sarddn. 
ince of the service for which the lands were 
granted was no longer required, the holders were assessed with 
'<>ok place before the Decennial Settlement. The 
following arc the largest jdgirs in the District :— (1 ) Jdgff Padampur, 
in fsirgand Fathipur Singhia", paying a rent of ^67, i6x. od., ami 

11 the hands of sarddrs. (2) Jdgfr Putimirf, in Sripur; rent. 
jQu$ ; no longer held by the descendants of the original grantee, 
having been bought by a Muhammadan. (3) Jigir Phikii, in Sultdn- 

rt;n, i jC 1, °\ IK)VV held by Mr I'orU-., who bought it at an 
BUCtioa sale in execution of a Civil Court decree. A considerable 
jdgirwss attached toTiluk Ramai, mpargaitd Sultinpur, called Tiluk 
Pipri, and was conferred on one MlrSdyyid All, a native of (liila.t.in 

rsia, in consideration of hi* ko a I tody of men for guard- 

ing the northern frontier. The total number of jdgirs shown by the 
Road Cess Records is 41, of which 35 are in pargand Surjyapur. Of 

the largest arc — (l) Jhut.ikhar ; rent, ,£17, us. od. (2) Shdp- 
nikli ; rent. ,£8, 16s. loJ^d. (3) Dhanfgac-n; rent, jQ$, 14s. 3d. (4) 
Diihdsadhu" ; rent, 13s. 6d. (5) Panah Maiui; rent, £1, 14s. od, 
All of thete seem rather to have been given by the tamindJn to old 
servants as rewards for past services, than with the object of securing 
new dependents. 

(14) Kdmat is the name given to the lands which the saminddr, 
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or other superior landholder, retains for his private use, and which he 
cultivates cither by hired labour or by tcnants-at-wilL Such lands 
arc called kkdmdr in the cast of the District. 

(15) J&I Jamd is the general name for the holding of an ordinary 
Cultivator. In Pumiali District fixity of tenure attaches to most of 
these holdings. Occupancy Jifs, as they are called, are hereditary 
but not transferable, except with the consent of the superior holder. 

(15) HalhasK Jbt is a species of occupancy rayati, or cultivat- 
ing tenure, prevalent on the banks of the KiSst and the Ganges in 
the pargatuis of Dharrnpur, Garhi, Chak DiWwarf, and Kinkjol, but 
unknown in other parts of the District. Its peculiarity is that the 
jamd or rent is ascertained every year after the measurement of the 
lands cultivated, according to the current rates, called ierd, for each 
crop, wlm b ait given subsequently under the head of Rates of Rent. 
The measurement is made after the crop is reaped, and is generally 
carried on from the month of January (Migh) to March (Chaith) 
by an amfn or surveyor on behalf of the landlord, and the village 
fatwdri, in the presence of the cultivator. If the landlord fail to 
measure the lands after the crops have been cut, and ascertain the 
rent according to the nature of the crop grown on each plot, he can 
recover only as much rent as he got in the previous year. I f he 
neglects to measure the land for a number of years in the same way, 
he can claim only the rent of the year in which the lands were last 
measured. The rent of each holding is fluctuating, and increases or de- 
creases every year according to the area < liMvatcd If a tenant holds 
30 acres and cultivates only to, allowing the rest to remain fallow, he 
pays rent for the cultivated 20 acTcs according to the crop sown in 
them; and for the fallow land he pays at the rate which he had paid 
fur the same land in the previous year, or according to the rate for 
fallow land specified in his lease, when there is a condition to that 
effect. Even if the whole 30 acres he left J which case the 

landlord receives very little rent, he cannot let the lands to another, 
nor demand more for the fallow than the lease or the customary rate 
or btrd allows. The tenure is not generally transferable by ule, 
unless there is a special custom to that effect in the village in which 
the land lies. Several tenures of this kind arc, however, known to 
have been sold in execution of Civil Court decrees. They can be 
sublet, but this is not generally done. The holders arc usually 
Brahmans, Rljputs, and the members of the higher castes, as well 
as Musalmins. Few or none of the lower castes hold these tenures, 
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which arc considered to be of old origin. Now-a-days, on the banks 
of the Ganges and the Kiisf, numbers of non-resident rayatt, known 
as Jetwdrs, principally from Bhdgalpur District, take hdlhasli j&ls 

irly tenants. In such cases the holdings, owing to the changes 
in the course of the river, are not the same from year to year. 
Rent is paid according to xheberd, and the tenants acquire no rights 
in the land. The original cultivator's tenure in Dharmpur was bhaeti, 
that ss to say, rent was paid in kind, half the produce generally 
going to the tamittddr. I find from the letters of the Collector to the 
Board of Revenue, before the period of the Permanent Settlement, 
that the rent in kind was then being gradually altered into a money 
rent by the taminddri amid t or manayi rs, in collusion with the rayals. 

I about this time that the hdlhasli system came into existence. 

whole of the great Dharmpur pargand is the property of the 
Mahirajii of Darbhangah, and is at present under the Court of Will 
by whom it has been proposed to change the system to one of pay- 
ment according to the quality of the land, on the ground that the 
taminddr is completely at the mercy of the rayal, who may cultivate 
as much or as little of his j&f as he likes, and pay accordingly. The 
system requires the taminddr to keep up a large establishment to 
measure the land every year, in order to ascertain what crops are 
grown, and to assess rent accordingly. It is said to give rise to un- 
limited speculation and dishonesty on the part of the subordinates, 
and is altogether a most unsatisfactory and difficult system to work. 
Some other tenures exist on this estate which resemble the kdl- 

form of holding, but still differ essentially from it. The manner 
of rent collection in Dharmpur most in vogue, next to that just men- 

1, is called the j&t-jamd, under which the rent is COtfect c d at 
hdlhasli rates, but the rayat selects whatever land he likes for 
cultivation, the boundaries of his holding not being shown in the 
taminddri papers. This is the system which now prevails in Bha- 
winlpur, the most eastern of the three Subdivisions included in the 
pargand, and in some parts of Gondwirf, but not in BImagar. The 
origin of the system is easily explained. The river Kdsl, after cover- 
rut tracts of land with sand, and rendering them uninhabitable 
and uncultivablc, takes some new direction, and in course of years 
this land again becomes fit for cultivation ; the villagers return, and 
break up patches here and there, and their rent is assessed according 
to the nature and extent of their cultivation. It is necessary to 
assess low rates, in order to attract cultivators. In course of time 
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these disconnected patches become well-defined /to, and arc entered 
in the village books against the names of the cultivators. As the land 
is reclaimed from jungle, and cultivation advances, the villages adopt 
the hdlhasll system instead of the jMjamd. Such has been the case 
in Gondwira. As soon as the villages arc destroyed by 
and relapse into jungle, the hdlh . -,n gives way to the jtt- 

jamd, as is the case in Bhawanipur, and will probably soon be the 
case in Bimagar. the most western Sttbdfr i here arc one 

or two other systems of collections which arc rare, and appertain 
either to single villages or individual cases. One is called hdrbira, 
which is really a jbtjand held at the same rates for all lands br 
under cultivation, irrespective of the kind of crop. A seco: 
known as mushaksi, and is equivalent to an ordinary lease of an 
uncertain quantity of land at a fixed rental, juyable whether all or 
any part of the land is cultivated or not. 

(16) Kuldill is the name of the lowest class of tenures in 
I'umiah, the holders being the nearest approach to tcnants-at-will 
of which the District affords example. It is divided into two kinds, 
according to the manner of payment of rent— {a) Nakdi, in which 
the rent is paid in money; and (b) Bhaeli, in which it is paid in 
kind. Again, under bhaoll kulditi there arc two description* — (1) 
Ad/lid, in which the tenants give half the actual produce of the 
lands to the landlord; and (2) A'u/bandl, where they contra > 
pay such fixed quantity of the produce as may be previously agreed 
upon, whatever the actual yield of tin- lands may be. The number 
of each of these classes of royals cannot be ascertained from the 
Rood Cess Returns. 

(17) The GMganj Jamd arises in the following manner : — Gelds 
or granaries are built on the banks of the Kdsl and the Ganges 

0g the four months from November to April, when trade is most 
active. Rice and other country produce are stored in them till 
exported, and the land on which golds arc built is let on lease. 
This may be called an aratddri tenure. 

(18) J I dl Jamd is a lease granting the right of collecting ground- 
rent from shopkeepers and others in a market-place. The term 
is generally held for five years. The Phulbarid hdt near the town of 
Kasbd, in pargand II .ivi-li. m the zaminddri of R.1i Dhanpat Sinh, 
has been let in perpetuity on a species of patnl tenure. 

(19) A'dsh.-hari is the tenure under which land U let for gTaring 
buffaloes and other cattle from the month of January to June. It 
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it found in DwmdaM, in Dlunnpur. and in Kinkjol and Katiyir, 
where there arc large pasture grounds. 

(20) Kamtid is a similar holding for grazing cattle from May and 

to October. The xaminddrs sometimes keep ramndt under 

direct management, and let them from year to year. In 

kdskthari buds the long grass known as kdsk is grown, and in 

ramndt the short soft grass known as dub. 

There are a number of revenue and rent-paying incorporeal rights 
1 1 may be most fitly described here, although they cannot in some 
cases be accurately defined as tenures : — (1) Jalkar Jamd, or fishery, 
res no special notice in Purniah, being simply the right to fish. 
The holder of s. jalkar, when he is of low caste, is called a mahdlddr. 
The total number of ja&art included in the assessments of the Per- 
manent Settlement wa» 41, and their gross rental 4.7 78 sikkd rupees, 
°r £s , 7> la*. 4<L The names of the three largest are:— Jalkar 
Nagar, in fargand Dharmpur, producing a gross profit of £%*, 
1 7s. 6d. ; Jalkar Balgar, in Kadb.i, producing a profit of £35, 
15s. od.; and Jalkar Shshnagai and Karaalpur, in Badaur, producing 
jC»9- 13s- 8d. In the case of A. J. Forbes, of pargand Suluinpur, 
Mir Muhammad Husam and others, it was decided by the 
Council that/i/far, or the right of fishery, may exist in Eadil 
as an incorporeal hereditament, and as a right to be exercised upon 
the land of another, (a) Ghdtjamd is the right to ply ferry-boats 
on navigable rivers. Two tenures of this class have been let in 
fat hi, — one, Ghat Dulilganj, on the Mahanand.1, near the large 
market of that name, and the other. I'.li. it M irwaf, in fargand Hiveli, 
MAI Ek imba. (3) Dankar Jamd is found only xnpargand Kankjol, 
and is a lease of land containing wood for fuel. These leases arc all 
small, such as Dankar Amadibad, paying a rent of £ia, us. od. ; 
Bankar Taraf Narayanpur, paying a rent of £\, 8s. od. ; and 
Chandipur, (uying a rent of £1, 4s. od. (4) l'halhar Jamd is a 
lease allowing the holder to collect the fruits grown in certain areas 
of country. Their value is insignificant, as in the instances of the 
Taraf Bighar, in pargand Kankjol, yielding 10s, rent, and Pb 
Durgapur, in pargand Hdvcli, yielding £1, 3s. 6cL rent (5) Jamd 
SMa/iiJ is a similar lease granting the right to collect honey. There 
is one lease of this kind in pargand Kurudripur, called 1'hulhinL 
(6) Jamd Singftoti is a lease entitling the holder to levy a certain 
tax from the sellers or purchasers of cattle at markets within the 
area he contracts for. Two such tenures exist— at Rinlganj, in 
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Hiivcli, yielding a rent of 14*. ; and Gauri, in Dharmpur, j£a, 
17s. 6d. (7) Jamd Chiitki gives the holder the right to take 
folds or dues (literally, a handful of the commodity taxed) 
the petty dealers at markets who pay no ground rent. There is 
one at Pulsa, in pargand Kumiripur, leased out at 7s. 6d. per 
annum. (8) Kaydli Jamd is a lease given by the proprietor of 
a market, conferring the right to be the wcighman in considera- 
tion of a certain annual payment. All sales and purchases of 
commodities must be made through the wcighman so appointed, 
who usually charges one pice or half a pice in the rupee (J to 
i\ per cent) on the value of the article weighed. This lease is 
found in pargandt Katiyar, Kumiripur, Kinkjol, Kadbi, Hiveli, 
Sultinpur, and Sripur. The kaydls or weighmen arc generally of the 
Sunrl or Tell caste. 

Kknmkkk H01.DISGS. — The second class of tenures prevailing 
in Punjab District are Idkhirdj, or rent-free holdings. Amongst 
must be enumerated six estates, which formerly paid os. 64 
in revenue, the Government claim on which has been sold to 
the proprietors, the price realized being £,%, 7s. $d. These woe 
all revenue-free estates in Dharmpur, assessed about 1840 under 
the Resumption Law, in consequence of some invalidity in the 
grants creating them. There are 211 tenures entered in the 
Collector's register of revenue -free estates - in - chief. They are 
situated as follows : — In Dharmpur, 63 ; in Sripur, 62 ; in Dadaur, 
31 ; in Haveli. 17 ; in Sultinpur, 13 ; in i-'athipur Singhia, n ; in 
Surjyapur, 8 ; in Hatanda, a ; in Tijpur, a ; in Tcrakhardi, 1 ; in 
Pawikhili, 1 ; in Asji, a ; in Gagra, 1 ; in Kadbi, 1 ; in Katiyar, 1 ; 
in Kumaripur, 5. The total area of these ait revenue-free estat 
is 60,373 *»jfW*i or nearly 31,000 acres, equal to 48-44 square 
miles. The estimated rental is .£3830. 

The Road Cess returns show that the number of rent-free 
tenures or milks, as they arc called in Purniah District, held fn 
tenants in-chief of the State, arc as follow : — In Dharmpur, 6041 ; 
in Hiveli and Sultinpur, 4,22a ; in Sripur, 1,036 ; in Tajpur, 726 ; 
in Surjyapur, 663; in li:i.i:iur, 579 ; in Kadbi, 436; in Katiyir, at6; 
in Kinkjol, axoj in Fathipur Singhii, 187; in Asja, 177; in 
Tcrakharda, 159 j in Pawikhili, 123 ; in Kumaripur, 101 ; in 
dawar, 97; in Burigangal, 21; in Kholri, iS; in Shihpur, 12; in 
Gagri, 12 ; in Garhi, 6. The estimated rental of the 15,032 milis 
is .£15,409, 25. od. The area is about 180 square miles. These 
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as do not show the nature of these holdings, of which some 
idea may be formed from the following list, which has been pre- 
pared by IWbu Rajaninith Chattarji from the registers drawn up 
under the provisions of Regulation xix. of 1793. It is evident that 
these grants were made almost entirely from religious or charitable 
motives, a practice which still continues, though in a very United 
degree. 

(1) Brdhmnttar ; estates granted rent-free to Brahmans for their 
support and that of their descendants, cither as a reward for their 
sanctity and learning, or to enable them to devote themselves to 
religious duties and education; 4025 in number. (2) Vishnuprit ; 
lands granted for the maintenance of temples dedicated to Vishnu ; 
3195 in number. (3) Swottar; for the maintenance of temples dedi- 
cated to Siva; 1S3 in number, (4) Debottar is land granted rent- 
free, the proceeds of which arc appropriated to the worship and 
support of Hindu idols and temples; 182 in number. (5) K&k: 
lands granted for the worship of Kill ; 48 in number. (6) Makdt- 
Irdn, or lands granted for the settlement of deserving men other 

Hrahraans, or to enable private persons to carry out works of 
public utility; 47 in number. (7) BkAtott&r estates, granted for the 
support of Bhats, who record genealogies; 66 in number. (8) 
ThdkurbM estates, granted for the support or erection of Hindu 
places of worship ; 23 in number. (9) Natar Baidyandih Jl ; a 
gift or grant of land made for the worship of Siva, under the name of 
Baidyanath ; 5 in number. (10) Bhtnudni Fuji; a grant of land 
for the maintenance of the goddess Bhawani, another name of Kalf ; 
1 in number. (11) Madad-mdsk arc lands granted rent-free for tin- 
support of learned or pious Muhammadans ; 1393 in number. (12) 
Indmat or Irtdm ; lands given by the Mmlitddrs oxdmiis as a favour; 
469 in number. (13) Imimbdrd ; kinds given for the mainlci 
of an imdmbdrd or place of worship, used particularly at the time of 
the JHukarrair. festival ; 55 in number. {14) Tairi-Khuddkhdnd ; lands 
given for the site of a Musalman place of worship; 42 in number. (15) 
Natar Khudd; land given by UuhttBBUdtBJ '" honWB of the One 
God, and to support his worship; 40 in number. (16) Hibandma, 
lands held under a regular deed of gift ; 8 in number. (1 7) Eakirdna; 
lands given for the support of fakirs or mendicants; 8 in number. 
(t8) In&yal ,- lands given to favourites or old servants; 4 in number. 
(19) Taiadak; allowance given by the State to a temple or reli; 
establishment; 2 in number. (20) Ndsar Imim J/utdin; grant 
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made to an establishment dedicated to Imlm HusUo ; 35 in 
number, (si) Mud/; a grant of land exempted from revenue ox 
rent on the authority of the N.trim ; 3419 in number, (22) Kkairdt ; 
land given rent-free expressly as charity to a deserving object ; 1999 
in number. (23) Milk; a general name for rent-free tenures 
where their origin is uncertain or undefined ; 594 in number. (14) 
IMhirdj, or more properly bakdli Idkkirdj, are those tenures which 
were exempted from payment of revenue or rent under the pro- 
vision* d n:l cavil of 1*93; 445 > n number. 
(25) Surutk J/<il is the land held by a mi/kdJr who has lost hb 
title-deed, in virtue of a certificate from the kdti, stating that he has 
been in the enjoyment of the land rent-free ; 189 in number. (26) 
Kabila means a d& . tad •signifies that the rent has bee 
remitted on payment of a lump sum of money, in the same manner 
as has been done in English times in the case of petty estates; 75 
in number. (27) Bain&ma means also a deed of sale, and wouli 
seem to be of the same origin as the above ; 1 in number. (28) 
Chakband is a service tenure granted to the minor village official, 
called a chakladdr, for determining the limits or boundaries of all 
village areas ; 1 2 in number. (29) Jdgir ; a grant of land made as : 
reward for some service, and generally held rent-free only for life, 
l>ut which has become hereditary in many cases; 9 in number, 
(30) Sanad means a deed of gift, the nature of which cannot be 
made out, but it is probable that it owes its origin to Dehli ; 1 in 
number. (31) Malikdna ,- land given to a landholder or zamlndir 
who has for some reason been prevented from settling for his estates, 
for his maintenance. iod i" consideration of his proprietary right; 

1 in nninlicr. 

UikirdJ lands arc most numerous in pargands Dharmpur, Sultin- 
pur, Sripur, and Havcli, which have been the property of Hindu 
and absentee tamitddn. Resumptions of Idkhirdj lands were made 
before the Decennial Settlement ; they are known as l>dziijti, and have 
been annexed to the rent-paying lands of the samlnddr. It was not, 
however, till between 1836 and 1846 that Government appoir.tcl 
special officers for the purpose of examining the titles on which these 
■ nures were held, with the result, as stated in a previous page, that 
1550 estates with a revenue of ,£9956, 15s. o$<L, and covering a 
total area of 268,425 acres or 41 941 square miles, were added to 
the revenue-roll. As far as can be gathered from the records, it 
appears that the tamlnddn did not make much effort to resume 
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invalid rcm-frcc holdings. During the two years from 1859 to i860, 
983 resumption cases were instituted in the Collectors Court, o( 
735 were brought by the landlord of pargands Ilatvcli, Sripur, 
Katiyir, and Kumaripur ; 186 were brought by Mr. Forbes, who 
pun hased Sultinpur from Pratap Sinh ; and 31 were brought by 
the Darlihangah Raj. Of the cases instituted, 293 were decreed in 
favour of the plaintiffs, and the rest were struck off. After 1861, the 
jurisdiction in resumption Batten was transferred to the Civil Courts. 
Hie reason that the zamindArs did not more largely avail themselves 
of the benefit conferred l>y the resumption laws seems to be, that 
these rent-free grants were very rarely given in consideration of 
money, but from pious motives or with some religious or charitable 
object, which purchasers by private sales or at auction for revenue 
arrears — Hindus as well as Muhammadans — generally respected until 
about forty years ago, when some Bengalis, having become tamindArs, 
braved the opinion of their countrymen and began to exercise 
resumption rights. The general belief among the people of the 
ii t, however, is that many of these tenures were fraudulently 
created and arc invalid. 

Rates ok Rest. — The following information concerning the 
rates of rent prevalent in each of the parganAi in l'urniah I)i.\trict 
was specially returned in August 1 87 2 by the Collector. It is founded 
on detailed inquiries made by the executive officers of the District, 
under orders of the Government of Bengal dated the 4th June of that 
year. In reporting on this subject, the Collector notices several 
its, all of which have been taken into consideration in drawing 
up the statements, and which render absolutely accurate returns 
almost an impossibility. In the first place, the size of the bighA 
varies in the District from 1225 square yards, when measured with 
the three and a half cubit pole, to 8100 square yards, when measured 
with the nine cubit pole. Between these two extremes, as many 
:ictccn different-sized big/ids are known. They vary not only 
in different pargands, but in different parts of the same parganA. 
It is even found that in the same village different kinds of [tad 
are measured by poles of different lengths. I Ik- i union 

of bighA are those measured with the six cubit and the four 
and a half cubit pole, covering respectively 3600 and 2025 square 
yards. In my account of the local measures of the District, 1 
have given all the standards in use in each of the parganAs. 
Under the present head I can only give rates for the bighd most 
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in use in each. Besides the system of rents founded on the 
nature and richness of the soil and its area, there is another much 
followed in the south-vest of the District, called hdihasfi, under 
which rent is assessed according to the crop grown on the land. 
An account of this system has found a more appropriate | 
under 'Tenures.' The Collector thinks that these two forms of 
assessment are in reality the same, as it is generally very well known 
what kind of crop will grow in each field. There is another system 
in force, however, which is very difficult to reduce to any principle. 
In many villages a high-caste cultivator pays much less than a lov- 
caste man for the same kind of land In the northern pargands a 
further difficulty is added by the gdehbantR tenure, under which plots 
(if had, varying from a few acres to ten or twelve villages, arc leased 
for a lump sum, the amount of which is regulated by a variety of 
considerations, such as the caste and character of the tenant, local 
advantages of road and river communication, and proximity to 
markets. 

Pargand Asja: with measuring poles in use of 4. 5. and 6 
cubits, or 6, 7$, and 9 feet, and customary bighds of 1600, 3500, 
and 3600 square yards, or '330, '516, and 744 of an acre. Balud, 
or sandy soil, suited for the cultivation of rice and mustard, and 
yielding four or five mans of rice and two mans of mustard per 
bighd, pays rent at one rupee the local bighd, or 3s. o}d. per acre. 
Doras, or earthy soil mixed with sand, producing khesdri, wheat, 
linseed, and pram, and yielding a crop of two mans, pays rent at 
the rate of one rupee the local bighd, or 3s. ofd. an acre. 

Pargand ISadaur : with a measuring pole in use of 4^ cubits, 
or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, or 
•418 of an acre. Matiydr, or first quality land, mostly cultivated in 
rice, and producing three mans per bighd, is assessed at one rupee 
per local bighd, or 4s. ro^d. an acre. Second quality land, yield 
one man and two sers of rice per bighd, pays rent at 8 dnnds the 
local bighd, or 2s. 5 jd. an acre. Third quality land, graving mustard 
at one man and ten sers per bighd, is assessed at 6 dnnds per local 
bighd, or is. QJd. per acre. Balud or fourth quality land, yielding 
one man of rice or mustard per bighd, pays a rent of 4 dnnds a bighd, 
or ts. af& an acre. 

Pargand Burfgancal : with a measuring pole of 4 cubits, or 6 
feet, and a customary bighd of «6oo square yards, or -330 of an acre. 
The rates arc extremely low, varying from 1 dnnd or 1 $d- per local 
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bighd, or .tjd. per acre, to i J, i \, \\, and a dnnds. Most of the land 
is waste, or produces grass very sparsely. 

f'aigand Chak Dilawari : with a measuring pole in use of 
4} cubits, or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square 
yards, or "418 of an acre. All soils, — dhaur, or medium land, grow- 
ing mustard — khdl, very low land, producing pulses — balsundar, on 

■ hhesdri is the main crop — and Mud, or sandy land, growing 
wheat and linseed, — and all yielding on an average two mans out- 
turn, arc assessed at a rate varying from 3 to 1 2 dnnds a bighd, or 
from yd. tO 3*. 6$d. an (U * 

ParganA Dilawarpuk : with a measuring pole in use of 4J 

s, or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square 
yards, or "418 of an acre. Maliydr, or a loamy soil, growing rice or 

: u-d, and yielding three to four mans of rice and ten to fifteen 
mans of mustard per bighd, pays rent varying from 2 dnnds to 14 
dnnds the local bighd, or from 6 jd. to 4s. jjd. an acre. 

Pargand Dhakmpuk : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits, 
or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 744 of 
in acre. The rates of rent in Ihis/argand vary to a peculiar extent, 
and formed the subject of a special report in 1875 by the Deputy- 
Commissioner of Wards' Estates in the Patna Division, to which, 
as an appanage of the Darbhangah Rij, the Dharmpur pargand is 
subordinate. This estate is divided into three parts, called xilds, 
namely, Bimagar to the north-west, Bhawdnfpur to the south of 
Bimagar, and Gondwara to the cast. The whole of this tract of 
country has suffered at various times from the destructive inroads 
of the KiSsi river. During the present century the river has gradu- 
ally been working its way to the west, and lias destroyed the best 
lands of ilhawinipur. Some ten or twelve years ago it began to 
attack Bimagar, where some of the largest villages have recently 
been cut away. As an instance of the irresistible violence and 
destructive power of the stream, it may be mentioned that an indigo 
facto: .ume four years ago at Tripaniyd in Bfrnagar, is now 

red with sand lip to the very top* of the chimneys. Unlike 
the river Ganges, which spreads over the land og deposit 

of muddy silt, the river Kiisf, sweeping down through the hills 
from the water-shed of Mount Everest, brings vast volumes of sand, 
which it heaps over the surface of the country, destroying the pro- 
ductive power of the land, choking the wells, and driving the 
villagers from their homesteads. It takes half a century before 
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this sand is fit for even the poorest cultivation. To these circum- 
stances the varying rates of rent and the different systems of collec- 
tion are primarily attributable, but they are in part also due to 
fact that the Darbhangah Rajas never visit this portion of their pro- 
perty, as they consider it unlucky to cross the Ktlsi. The collo 
have been left entirely in the hands of underlings, who have sought 
their own profit at the expense of their masters. The following are 
some instances of the gnat variation in rates even for the same land 
in the same village. In the village of Kishnapur Behini, near KAra- 
goli, the rates in the eastern told or ward Banichak are — for sill, 
or land yielding two crops annually, 6 dnnds per local bighd, or 
as. 3d. per acre ; for ihaumds or lands yielding one crop, usually a 
rich crop, as wheat, barley, oats, etc., 5 dnnds per local bighd, or 
is. lo^d. per acre; for jangld, or lands growing pulses of sorts, 4 
ditndt jier bighd, or is. 6d. an acre. In the western told Kahalgdon, of 
the same village, the rates are — for sdli, 8 dnnds per lotol bighd, 
or 3s. an acre ; for thaumds, 6 dnnds per local bighd, or js. 31 
acre ; jangld, 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is. 6d. an acre. These 
arc the rents paid to the landlord-in-chief. In the neighbouring 
villages, for lands of precisely the same quality and possessing simil 
advantages, the /V/'mr.;nV,7r,asubonlin it.- t<Tiiir.--fiii)(lt-r, collects I 
his under-tenants at tin- rate of one rupee per bighd or 6s. an acre 
all round, which they arc said to pay willingly. The Manager is of 
opinion that, as a rule, the higher the rate the better the cultivation. 
Another instance is afforded by the rates paid in Bishnuaula, a 
village in the northern part of GondwdnL These are for sdli 
l.uui, 8 dnnds a bighd, or 3s. an acre ; for htti, or land yielding one 
crop of rice, 6 dnnds a bighd, or 25. 3d an acre ; for nuxhrd or low 
rice land, 5 dnnds a bighd, or is. io$<L an acre ; for refd, or land 
suited for transplanted rice, 4^ dnnds a bighd, or is. 8|d. an acre ; 
for ekftsila land, 4 dnnds a bighd, or 6d. an acre ; for chaumds land, 
3 J dnnds a bighd, or is. 3 jd. an acre ; fox jangld land, 2 dnnds a bighd, 
01 yd. an acre ; for indigo land, 4 dnnds a bighd, or is. 6d. an acre ; 
for bhdgat or garden land, 2 dnnds a bighd, or «d. an acre ; for ramnd 
or grazing land, I dnnd a bighd, or ajd. an acre ; and for Ala 
land growing thatching grass, 1 dnnd per bighd, or 4jd. an acre. 
In this village a farm measuring 524 bighds, or 174*67 acres, pays 
only Rs. 61. 15. 6, or j£6, 3s. njd., as rent The rates at Ibe 
village of Bhiteswarpur are — for hatti lands, growing melons and 
cucumbers, Rs. 2. 8 per bighd, or 1 5s. an acre ; for first quality or 
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sdfi land, Rs. i. a per bighd, or 6s. 9d. an acre; for maliydr, or 
land growing indigo, linseed, etc, R. i per bighd, or 6s. an acre ; 
for bahuma or ehaumds lands, 13 dnnds per bighd, or 4s. lojd. an 
acre ; for balsuma during first year's cultivation, 1 2 dnnds per bighd, 
or 4s. 6d- an acre; for boro dhdn land, R. 1 pa bighd, or 6s. an 
acre. In this village no lands are rented at a lower rate than 12 
dnndi a bighd, or 4*. 6d. an acre ; and the Jotwdrs or outsiders who 
do not reside in the village, but come from other places to cultivate, 
it the rate of one rupee per bigAd all round. In Maihna 
Chindpur, a village to the south-east comer of the pargand, the 
rates are — taridri or vegetable land, 7 dnndt per bighd, or as. ;Jd. 
an ten ; id/i, 6 dnndi a bighd, or as. 3d. an acre ; chaumds, 4 dnnds 
per bighd, ox is. 6d. an acre; jangld, or lands growing pulses of 
sorts, 3 dnnds per bighd, or is. t Jd. an acre. In Mdkiro Bhawanfpur 
the rates arc — ltdkii tdrbuza, or land grown with cucumbers and 
melons, 15 dnnds per bighd, or 5s. 7$d. an acre : tarkdri or vege. 
land, it dnndt per bighd, or 4s. i^d. an acre; sdil, or land yielding 
two crops annually, when above flood level, 8 to 9 dnnds per bighd, 
or from 3s. to 3s. 4$d. an acre; sdli, when subject to inundation, 
6 dnnds per bighd, or as. 3d. an acre ; ehaumds, when above flood 
level, 5 dnnds per bighd, or is. iold. an acre ; chaumdt, when subject 
to inundation, 4 dnnds per bighd, or is. 6d. an acre ; jangld, when 
above flood level, 4 dnnds per bighd, or is. 6d. an acre ; jangld, when 
subject to inundation, $ dnnds per bighd, ox is. ijd. an acre. In 
this, as in many other villages in the pargand, the rates of bhila or 
land arc higher than those of didrd or low land, although 
cultivated with the same crop. The Deputy-Commissioner H 
to think that this great variation in rates is confined to Dharmpur. 
It may be true that in \.\\\s pargand it is greater than in other parts 
of the District, but it is also the fact that very great variety may be 
observed in every other pargand in Punn.ili. 

Pargand I-atiiiiik SlKCBIA: with a measuring pole in use of 
6 cubits, or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 
•744 of an acre. In this pargand, rice, gram, wheat, mustard, and 
sugar-cane are grown, and yield from three to six MM per bighd. 
For all kinds • tingle rate of rent is charged, viz. Rs. 1. 3. 4 pet 
local bighd, or 3*. 5<L an acre. 

Pargand Garari : with a lUcMUiiug pole in use of 5 cubits, or 
7j feet, and a customary bighd of 3500 square yards, or -516 of an 
acre. Doras, or first quality land, is assessed at Rs. 2 per bighd, or 
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8s. i$d. an acre ; matiydr, or second quality land, is assessed at Rs. 
i. 4 jier bighd, or 4s. 9<L an acre; third quality land, at Rs. t. 2 a 
bighd, or 4s. 3d. an acre ; balud, or fourth quality land, at 1 2 dnnds per 
bighd, or 2%. lojd. an acre ; fifth quality land, at 4 dnnds per bighd, or 
ujd. an acre. They are all cultivated ia rice, mustard, tobacco, 
and kulthl. 

Pargand G arhi : with a measuring pole in use of 4 \ cubits, or 6 
feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 1025 square yards, or "418 
of an acre. The soil is for the most part of a sandy description, and 
[l cultivated in wheat, indigo, and barley, yielding two mans per 
bighd, and assessed at 2 dnnds 6 pie per local bighd, or 9d. an acre ; 
but land growing mustard, pulses, and peas, and yielding one and 
three-quarter mans per bighd, pays a rent of a dnnds per local bighd, 
or 7$<L an acre. 

Pargand Gacra : with a measuring pole in use of 4} cubits, or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, or 
'418 of an acre. Matiydr, or a loamy soil growing rice or mustard, 
and yielding three to four mans of rice and ten to fifteen mam of 
mustard per bighd, pays rent varying from 2 dnnds to 14 dnnds the 
local bighd, or from 6j& to 4s. 3jd. an acre. 

Pargand Hatanda : with a measuring pole in use of 4 cubits, or 
6 feet, and a customary bighd of 1600 square yards, or -330 of an 
acre. First quality land, growing rice, with an outturn of six mans per 
bighd, is HBCMCd -it i-* dnnds per local bighd, or 3s. 6jd an 
second quality land, growing mustard, with an out-turn of four mans 
per bighd, is assessed at 10 dnnds per local bighd, or 2s. 9|d. an acre; 
third quality land, growing khtsdri, with an out-turn of three mans a 
bighd, is assessed at 6 dnnds per local bighd, or is. 9|d. an acre; fourth 
quality land, growing wheat and peas, with an out-turn of two mans 
per bighd, is assessed at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or 1 1 ><1, an acre ; 
.-ind fifth quality land, growing thatching grass, is assessed at 2 dnnds 
per local bighd, or 6}d. an acre. 

Pargand Havcm Purniah \ wi> ing poles in use of 4$, 

5, and 6 cubits, or 6 feet 9 inches 7 J feet, and 9 feet, and customary 
bighd of 2025, 2500, and 3,600 square yards, or -41s, -516, and -744 
of an acre. D&ras, or first quality land, growing ri rent from 

9 to 1 1 dnnds per bighd, or as. 9 jd. an acre ; matiydr, or second 
quality land, growing mustard, pays rent from 6 to 8 dnnds per 
bighd, or is. 5|d. per acre ; third quality land, growin..; irhe&t, pays 
rent at 5 dnnds per bighd, or is. ijd. an acre ; fourth quality land, 
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ng it/Ml, pays rent from 3 to 4 dnnds per bighd, or from 6d. 
to n$d. an acre; fifth quality land, growing thatching grass, pays 
rent at 1 dnnd per bighd, or 2}d. an acre. 

Psrgamd Kadra : Every standard, from 3J to g cubits, is in force 
to different |>arts of this pargand ; but the 4} cubit or 6 feet 9 
1 pole is the most prevalent, and gives a customary bighd of 
2025 square yards, or -418 of an acre. First quality land, growing 
rice, with an out-turn of six mam per bighd, is assessed at one 
rupee per local bigkd, or 4s. ic^d. an acre; second quality land, 
growing mustard, with an outturn of four maris per bighd, is 
assessed at 8 dnnds per local bighd, or *s. 4jd. an acre; third 
<ju:Uity land, growing khesdri, with an out-turn of three mans a 
is assessed at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is, 2 l d. an acre; 
fourth quality land, growing wheat and peas, with an out-turn of 
two mans per bighd, is assessed at 2 dnnds per local bighd, or 6fd. 
an acre. 

Pargand Kankjol : with a measuring pole in use of 4 cubits 
or 6 feet, and a customary bighd of 1600 square yards, or "330 
of an acre; with a sandy soil (ba/ud), sown in rice, pulses, 
gmm, peas, mustard, barley, khesdri, and wheat, and yielding — 
rice, two mam three sen per bighd — mustard, one man ten sers 
per bighd — gram, peas, and kaldi, three mans per bighd — and 
paying rent from 4 to 8 dnnds per local bighd, or from 1 1 J<1. to 
,<i as acre. 

J'/rg.jrtJ Kasimi'VR: with a measuring pole in use of 4$ cubits, 
or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2025 square yards, 
or -418 of an acre. Matiydr, a loamy soil, growing rice or mustard, 
and yielding three to four mam of rice and ten to fifteen mans of 
mustard per bighd, pays rent varying from 2 to 1 2 dnnds the local 
bighd, or 3s. 7 jd. an acre. 

•garni Katiyar: Every standard, from 3$ to 7 J cubits, is in 
Efferent parti of this />argand ; but the 6 cubits or 9-fect 
pole is the most prevalent, and gives a customary bighd of 3600 
square yards, or -744 of an acre. First quality land, growing rice, 
and giving an out-turn of six mans per bighd, pays rent at R. 1 per 
local bighd, or 2s. 8Jd. an acre ; second quality land, growing mus- 
tard, and giving an out-turn of four mans per bighd, pays rent at 8 
dnndspcr local bighd, or is. 4jd. an acre ; third quality land, growing 
khesdri, and giving an out-turn of three mans per bighd, pays rent at 3 
dnnds per local bighd, or 6d. an acre ; fourth quality land, growing 

vou xv. Y 
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wheat, and giving an out-turn of two mans per bighd, pays rent at 2 
dnnds per local big/id, or 4^d. an acre. 

Pargand Kholra : with measuring poles in use of 4 J and 5 
cubits, or 6] and i\ feet, and customary bigkds of 2025 and 2500 
square yards, or 418 and 516 of an acre. PalsunJar, a soil in 
which sand prevails, cultivated in aghani rice, mustard, wheat, and 
tobacco ; and Jdnga, or high land, cultivated in hemp, bhaJai rice, 
and sugar cane, ate assessed at from 4 dnnds to Ks. 1.8 per local 
bighd, or from is. ajd. to 6s. j i Jet. an acre. 

I'argand Kiiakiia : with a measuring pole in use of 4J cubits or 
6 feet 4 J inches, and a customary bighd of 1806 square yards, or 
•373 of an acre. The soils in this pargand arc matiydr, or loamy, 
and ba/ud, or sandy soil. Both are cultivated in rice, and are 
assessed at from 2 dnnds to 12 dnnds per local bighd, or from c}d. 
to 3s. od. an acre. 

Pargand Kumaripur: Every standard, from 3 \ to 7 J cubits, is in 
force in different jxarts in this pargand ; but the 4 J cubits or 6 feet 
9 inches pole is the most prevalent, and gives a customary bighd of 
2025 square yards, or 4 1 S of an acre. First quality land, growing rice. 
and yielding five mans a bighd, pays rent at 8 dnnds per local bigh 
or 2s. 4$d. an acre ; second quality land, growing khtsdri, and yield 
ing three mans a bighd, |*ays rent at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is. t\ 
an acre ; third quality land, growing gram, and yielding two mans a 
bighd, pays rent at 2 dnnds per local bighd, or 6jd. an acre. 

Tappd Lakiiftka : with a measuring pole in use of 4J cubits or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bt&hd of 2025 square yards, or '418 of 
an acre. First quality land, Cultivated i» lice, and yielding four mans 
of rice ]>er bighd, is assessed at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or is. sjcl. an 
acre; second quality land, cultivated in khadri, and yielding three mans 
per bighd, is assessed at 3 dnnds per local bighd, or 1 1 Jd. an acre ; 
third quality land, CO in peas, and yielding two mans per bighd, 

is assessed at 2 dnnds per local bighd, or 7 Jd. an acre ; fourth quality 
land, cultivated in mustard, and yielding own man twenty strs per 
bighd, is assessed at from 1 dr.nd to 2 dnnds per local bighd, or from 
4$d. to 7$d. an acre, 

Pargand Maiiinacar : with a measuring pole of 4J. cubits or 6 
feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 202$ square yards, or 
•418 of an acre. Doras, or first quality land, yielding rice, pays a 
rent of 1 2 dnnds per local bighd, or 31. 6 jd. an acre ; maliydr, or 
second quality bud, yielding mustard, pays a rent of 8 dnnds per 
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local bighd, or is. 4$d. an acre ; third quality land, yielding wheat, 

i rent of 6 dnnds per local bighd, or is. od. an acre ; ba/ud. or 
fourth quality land, yielding kktsdri, pays a rent of 4 (finds per local 
bighd, or is. jjd. an acre. 

Pargand Maldawar : with a measuring pole in use of 4$ cubits 
or 6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2015 square yards, or 
'418 of an acre. Sdli, or first quality land, growing rice, and yield- 
ing five mans per local bighd; second quality land, growing khesdri, 
and yielding two mans per bighd; and larkdri, or third quality land, 
growing mustard and potatoes, and yielding five mans per bighd, 
are all assessed at from R. 1 to 4 dnnds per local bighd. 

Pargand Pawakhali : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or 744 of an 
acre. First quality land, yielding mustard, sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
hemp, pays rent at R. 1 per local bighd, or 5s. 8$d. an acre ; second 

ty land, yielding rice, pays rent at 11 dnnds per local bighd, or 
is. lojd. an acre ; third quality land, yielding kulihl, pays rent at 6 

. per local bighd, or is. 9J|d. an acre; fourth quality land, 
yielding thatching grass, pays rent at 4 dnnds per local bighd, or 
1 1 Jd. an acre. 

Pargand Sripur : with measuring poles in use of 5 and 6 cubits, 
or i\ feet and 9 feet, and customary bigkds of 1500 and 3600 
■ v.irds, or 516 and 744 of an acre. In this pargand, rice, 
gram, wheat, muM.ird, and sugar-cane are grown, and yield from 
three to six mans per bighd. For all a single rate of rent is charged, 
vir. Rs. 1. 3. 4 per local bighd, or 3s. 5d. an acre. 

Pargand Surjyapur : with a measuring pole in use of 5 cubits or 
6 feet 9 inches, and a customary bighd of 2500 square yards, or '516 
of an acre. Doras, or first quality land, cultivated in mustard, sugar- 
nine, tobacco, and hemp, and yielding, per bighd — mu.1t.1rd. one man : 
tobacco, two mans; and hemp, two mans — pays rent vai\iir; flroni 
Rs. 1. 8 to Rs. 2 per local bighd, or 3s. 8Jd. to 7s. lojd. an acre ; 
matiydr, or second quality land, cultivated in rice, and yielding four 
■Ml per bighd, pays rent from R. 1 to Rs. 1. 8 per local bighd, or 
from 3s. ojd. to 5s. 8Jd. an acre ; balsundar, or third quality land, 
cultivated in kulihl, and yielding two mans per bighd, pays rent 
varying from 4 to 8 dnnds per bighd, or from 1 ijd. to is. r 1 jd. an 

; balud, or fourth quality land, grown only in grass for that' .-hin^ 
purposes or gracing. 

Pargand Sui.takpcr : with a measuring pole in me of 6 cubits 
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or 9 feet, aad a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or '744 of an 
Sdi, or first quality land, producing, per bighd — four to seven 
, rice ; one to two mans, castor ; two to four mans, jute ; one to 
two mans, indigo ; two to three mans, wheat ; and a half to one and a 
half mans, mug — pays rent varying from 4 dnnds 1} pie to 8 dnnds 
per local bighd, or 60m is. i$d. to as. od. an acre; bhau/i, or 
second quality land, producing, per bighd — khesdri, one to three mans; 
mustard, a half to one and a half man ; linseed, a quarter to three- 
quarter man ; arkar, a quarter to three-quarter man ; muiuri. ■ quarter 
to three-quarter man ; and gram, one to three mans — pays rent front 
i^ dnnds to 4 dnnds and ic-fc fit per local bighd, or from 3d. to 9<i 
an acre ; Jangid, or third quality land, producing kulthi, bhitmas, and 
kaldi, of each two mans per bighd, pays rent at 4 dnnds 9 pit per 
local bighd, or is. ijd. an acre. 

Par^and Ta;vuk : every standard from 4} to 7^ cubits is in use 
in different parts of this pargand ; but the 4 and 5 cubits, or 6 feet and 
6 feet 9 inches, arc most prevalent, and give a customary bighd of 
1600 and 2500 square yards, or '330 and '516 uf an acre ; land 
cultivated in rice yielding four to five mans, and in mustard, wheat, 
and linseed producing two mans on an average, pays rent at K. 1 
per local bighd, or 3s. 1 1 Jd. per acre. 

Pargana Tera&harda : with a measuring pole in use of 6 cubits 
or 9 feet, and a customary bighd of 3600 square yards, or -744 of an 
acre. Doras, or first quality land, producing vegetables and bamboos, 
pays a rent of Rs. s. 8. o per local bighd, or 6s. 9|d. an acre; 
matijdr, or second quality land, producing bhadai and aghani rice, 
hemp, and mustard, pays a rent of Rs. 1. 4 per local bighd, 1 
3s. 5<L an acre ; third quality land, producing bhadai crops, paj 
rent at 12 dnnds per local bighd, or as. ojd. an acre ; fourth quality 
land, producing arhar, kulthi, and kaldi, pays rent at 9 dnnds per 
local bighd, or is. 6ti\ an acre ; balud, or fifth quality land, prcx! 
kulthi and grass for thatching purposes and cattle, pays rent at 
dnnds per local bighd, or is. od. an acre. 

Or-KRATtoN of the Rent Law. — 'l*hc number of rent 
instituted under the provisions of Act x. of 1859, the Rent Law 
of Bengal, is returned by the Collector as follows :— In 1861-62, 
5516 original suits were instituted, besides joaa miscellaneous 
cations; in 1862-63 there were 5258 original suits, besides 1728 
miscellaneous applications; in 186667, after the famine, there 
were 4983 original suits and 5386 miscellaneous applications ; and 
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in 1868-69 the number of original suits was 4029, and that of 
miscellaneous applications 4632. 

Floods. — Pumiah District is very liable to floods, principally 
caused by the overflow of the rivers Ganges and Kiisi, in conse- 
ce of their being swollen by excessive rain before entering the 
District. Serious floods occurred in 1869 and 1870, causing exten- 
sive damage to cattle and crops ; and few years pass in which the 
same calamity docs not occur to a greater or less extent There 
arc no embankments anywhere. A project for embanking the Kiisi, 
which would effect the reclamation of a vast area of jungle country, 
has been proposed, but it is very doubtful whether it could be 
accomplished. The Collector says: ' In flood years it is common 
for the high lands to yield well, and a good rail crop often makes 
up for the loss of rice destroyed by inundation. This is the case 
particularly throughout the Manihirf, Gondwdrf, and Damdahi 
police circles.' The prices of rice, etc at the time of the floods 
were: — In 187 1 — unhusked rice, 1 man 15 sen for the rupee, or 
as. ojd per cwt ; cleaned rice, ; 5 sen for the rupee, or 4s. 5 jd. 
percwL j Indian corn, ao sen for the rupee, or 5s. 7$d. per cwt 
In 1870 the prices were the same as in 1871. In 1866-67 the 
maximum prices of paddy and rice were — cleaned rice, best sort, 8 
strs for the rupee, or 14s. per cwt; common rice, 9 sen for the 
rupee, or tas. 5jd. per cwt. ; unhusked rice or paddy, 3$ sers for 
the rupee, or 4s. sJd. per cwt ; common unhusked rice, ^ strs for 
the rupee, or 4*- «|d. per cwt 

Hi in, rangl, occurs in the cases of tobacco, jute, rice, and wheat 
Its presence is recognised by the bumt-up aspect of the plants, and 
the best remedy against it is believed to be an abundant supply of 
water for irrigation. Some blights are due to insects. That wbidl 
attacks jute is called Mud ; it cats up the leaves, and thereby kills 
Sm plant The only precaution the cultivators take is one dictated 
by superstition. A black earthen pot, which has already been used 
in cooking, is marked on the bottom with the sign of a cross in lime, 
and placed in the middle of the field. It is called Mid, and it is 
believed that after it is set up the worms leave the field. This, 
however, is found to be not always the case. There is another kind 
of lalkd, consisting of a scaled paper in which an order to the worms 
to leave the field is written. The seal is made with a pice or a 
rupee, and the paper is hung in one of the corners of the field. The 
native who described these processes to me assured me that ' the 
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effects of both these tattds arc the same.' The worm that attacks 
tobacco is called dariyd. Those which affect rice and wheat arc 
known as daliyd and patkd ; they are got rid of in a manner similar 
to the above. 

Famines. — The District of Pumiah was described in April 1770 
as one of ■ the four Districts that have more particularly suffered 
from the unfavourablencss of the season.' The great famine of 
that year seems to have been attended with a frightful morta 
this District. In a secret Report to the Directors of the East India 
Company, it is stated that "the famine which has ensued, the mor- 
tality, the lMiggary, exceed all description. Above one-third of the 
inhabitants have perished in the once plentiful province of Pumiah.' 
The proceedings of the Provincial Council of Murshidabid 
that Mr. Ducarrcl, Supervisor of Pumiah, reported in regard to four 
fcr^nnds, after personal visitation, that there having been little or 
no harvest, the people cither perished or went elsewhere for subsis 
tence, and the lands lie waste for want of inhabitants, particularly in 
Hivcli Purniah, whiduxmtamed more than 1000 villages." Farther 
on he adds : 'The ganj, called Alamganj, the principal receipts 1 
which depended on the consumption of grain in the town, has de- 
clined greatly, by reason of the considerable decrease of inhabitants 
■ luring the last famine, a great part of the town having become 
jungle, and literally a refuge for wild beasts. In respect to the in 
provement of the country, I must, in answer, premise that, according 
to the attested accounts I have received from the fargands, there 
have perished near two lakhs (i.e. aoo.ooo) of people in this Dis 
trio.' He also reported ' that the miseries in the town of Purnia 
were not less shocking than those of the rural parts, 
had to be guarded against by the removal of the dead bodie 
Upwards of 1000 were buried in three days after my arrival.' He 
estimated that one-half the cultivators and payers of revenue would 
perish with hunger, whilst those able to purchase a subsistence would 
have to pay at least 500 per cent, advance in the price of food. ' On 
the high and sandy soils, more than half the rayals are dead-' 
The immediate cause of distress is known to have been the failure 
of nearly all the crops of the year, but particularly the Lite 1 
consequence of long-continued drought. The areas of the greatest 
suffering are unknown ; indeed, very little more than the foregoing 
information is now obtainable. In 1788 I find it reported of the 
Dharmpur pargand, tliat of this great estate, paying a yearly revenue 
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of ,£»9,ooo, lands of ihc annual rental of .£7156, or about one- 
fourth of the whole, had been depopulated during the famine ; and 
most of them continued out of cultivation down to that year. 

In 1788 the rainfall was very deficient, the Collector reporting 
that none fell after the 12th September. He did not consider, 
however, that this was a sufficient cause to induce a famine. The 
causes of the prevailing high prices were, according to that officer, 
that the people refused to part with the aghani rice till a good rabi 
or spring crop was ensured by rain during the early months of 1789. 
• The produce of the bhada't harvest/ he writes, 'was sufficient at the 
rate it was sold to enable the rayals to discharge so much of their 
rents as to obviate the necessity of their carrying that of Agrahayan 
-Dec.) to market. Large quantities of grain arc in the hands 
of merchants of Murshidabad ; and as the demand for it from the 
lower parts of Bengal has been suspended for some time, it remains 
in the golds (stores), ready to be exported if a favourable market be 
found' ' Kven should no enhancement of price take place,' he 
adds, ' the present average rate of about one man for the rupee, 
with the charges for collecting it and transportation, must render it 
too dear to be carried to a distant market, except in case of extreme 
necessity.' 

In reporting on a similar insufficiency of rainfall in 1791, the 
Collector gives some interesting particulars concerning the food 
supply and capabilities of the District to withstand drought. His 
report also shows that the pi veiling crops in the different parts of 
the District were much the same as at the present time. 'The 
rains not leaving off till the end of Sralwn (15th August), the bhadai 
or first crop of rice has not been at all affected by the drought. 
This harvest is in common years estimated at a third in value, and 
more than that proportion in quantity, of the whole produce of the 
year ; but it has this season fallen short of that proportion, from the 
circumstance of the rains setting in more than a month earlier than 
usual, in consequence of which much of the land which ltad been 
prepared was so suddenly inundated that it could not be sown. 
This was particularly the case in a considerable tract of pargana 
Dharmpur. By the continued drought from the commencement of 
Bhadra (15th August), the aghani rice has been very materially 
injured. Indeed, it has totally failed, except in spots near rivers 
and lakes, where some moisture has been preserved. Such situations, 
however, arc not unfrequcnt ; and tln-ir crops are so flourishing 
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could they presenre 
which would be the 
' local ; bat as other provinces in which grain 
■hoys bears a higher price than m Purmah arc likely to suffer by a 
■aadtr dwwqdw, st is psobabi e that the exportation, if not checked, 
any be much greater tkaa the District is able to afford. It will 
he easy to awrrrain. with hiB m iriif a ccw jmy for the purpose, how 
nwjch these Districts can spare. I do not a pprehend that the revenue 
win be swach affected by the wipfiwim s } scarcity. The eastern 
ftrgtmit. whose level is low, but in which the seasons are earlier than 
in the /ksS tracts, hare been less injured by the inundation in the 
month of Jaishtha (May), or by the late drought, and arc 
small aeatfwttVir, whose p roprietors are expert in the management 
of their estates, and are mostly rich. The losses will be borne 
without uffft"g or »*fc"«g indulgence from Government. Dharmput 
wiD, I apprehend, require indulgence from Government. I have 
already stated that a considerable tract of this fargand suffered 
severely by the early inundation in the month of May ; and that 
Goodwiri (near half of the fcrgand) is the only makdl in which the 
rati is considerable, and that this harvest will probably fail. This 
makdl would scarcely have cleared itself in a common season. 
In its present circumstances some remission seems indispensably 
necessary.' 

From the foregoing extracts, it would seem that in consequence of 
the lowness of large tracts of the country, the greater portion of the 
winter rice can survive till reaping time, even if there is no rain from 
the beginning of September. It may be observed that in the early 
records we meet more frequently with the expression of fears of an 
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excessive than of a deficient harvest. Thus, in 1786, it is stated 
that the revenue of pargand Badaur had fallen from Rs. 150,000 a 
year to Rs. 75,818, 'solely from the too great abundance of rice;' 
and that in the District generally, much land had fallen out of culti- 
vition in consequence of the excessive production of previous years, 
and the immense stores of rice in the country rendering grain 
crops so valueless as not to suffice to pay the rents of the lands 
Ig them. 
I be completion of the Permanent Settlement drew official atten- 
tion away from the close observation of the harvests, on which 
revenue assessments had previously largely depended. There is no 
mention of any failure greater than ordinary short crops till 1865. 
The M.irniy of the following year, however, is explained by Mr. 
Cockerel!, in his Report on the Distress in the Behar Districts, to hare 
been due to a sudden and excessive increase in the price of all 
articles of food. There was a certain deficiency in the local produce, 
but nothing amounting to a general failure of the crops. The grain 
stock of the District had been reduced by the excessive drain upon 
it for the provision of the troops, which were OOaMatly passing to 
and fro in COItteque&ce of the war with Bhutan during the two 
-us years. General exportation to other Districts had also so 
far diminished supplies, that in October 1865 the coarsest kind of 
rice was selling at twelve sers for the rupee. As the fresh crop came 
in, an improvement took place, and distress was not 3gain generally 
felt till the following April, when rice had again risen to the above 
rate. About this time, however, mango fruit, of which there was an 
extraordinarily large supply, became fit for consumption, and large 
daises of the people were almost entirely supported on this food 
for several weeks. Notwithstanding the unusual demand, this fruit 
was so abundant that a hundred continued for a long time to be 
sold for a single piie, or f d. 

The information derivable from the District Reports regarding 
this year is very meagre ; but it appears that the bliadai crop was in 
roost parts of the District an unusually good one. The people were 
already, in October 1865, living on it. This crop is considered to 
be \cty unwholesome when new ; and accordingly a severe epidemic 
of fever broke out, which depopulated whole villages. In the town 
of Purniah two-thirds of the population were prostrated. The agkanl 
crop in the south wax a little below the average. In Krishnaganj 
two-sixteenths of this crop perished by drought. In the extreme 
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cast, beyond the Mahanandi, people were forced to live on kaehu 
and other edible roots. In Srfpur only one-half of the average 
produce was obtained. In Dharmpur, the aghani crop, though sown 
very late in the year, produced well, but the bhadai was a failure. 
Here, however, the people had wheat and plenty of pulses to live 
on. In Kaniganj they took to living on man.. .itcly after 

the bhadai harvest. ' Near l'urniah, however,' the Collector wrote, 
' the crops that I have inspected of aghani rice look very flourishing, 
and the persons I have consulted tell me there will probably be nearly 
a full yield.' In October 1865, the number of sers of rice obtain 
for the rupee at the Headquarter* Station were — rice, l>est sort, 9 
sers per rupee, as against 22 sers in 1864, and a6 sers in 1863 ; 
second sort, bhadai, 16 sers, as against 31 in 1864, and 40 in 1863 ; 
ddJ, arhar, 8 sen, as against 13 in 1864, and 16 in 1863 ; peas, 12 
sers, as against 26 in 1864, and 40 in 1863; khesdri, 12 sers, as 
against 12 in 1864, and 35 in 1863 ; J/a (flour), 8 sers, as against 
9 sers in 1864. No relief seems to have been required ; only ^iy 
was spent on some petty road work in the Headquarters Station 
No deaths occurred, and very little severe distress was reported. 

I :n i,mi\; m 1S74. — The District officers from the first 
to have taken a gloomy view of the situation. The different Deput 
Collectors in charge of Subdivisions sent in statements in November, 
showing that at the most | lull nop of bhadai I gathered, 

and that a three-eighth crop of aghani might be expected, although 
generally the prospects in the north-west were not so bad as those in 
the north-cast and east From Arariyd it was reported that of the 
bhadai in that Subdivision two-third* had been reaped, but that I 
aghani would only give a one-eighth crop. The officer at 1. 
naganj repotted that a one half crop of bhadai had been obtained, 
and that at the most a three-eighths crop of aghani was to be ex 
pectcd, in which opinion the Collector thought him too sanguine. 
The Mahanandi had not overflowed, and both the autumn and 
winter rice had suffered along its banks. In the south of the 
District the bhadai yielded a half-crop, and a quarter-crop of aghani 
was expected. From the neighbourhood of the Kii.sf, import 
were already being made towards the north and east of the District, 
and people from the eastern villages were going westward to buy. 
Mr. J. I- Shillinjjford, who lives near Damdahi, calculated that 
a three-fourths bhadai crop had been gathered, and that a five- 
eighths aghani was expected in his neighbourhood 
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The following paragraphs arc extracted from Sir R. Temple's 
' Famine Minute ' on Pumiah District. The tracts especially 
affected from failure of inundation and of rain, and which have 
the worst degree of distress, axc—Thdnd Kasbd Amdr, populaii 09 
114,147; Bilrampur, 115,961; Kadbd, 134,158; total population, 
364.266. The tracts affected above the average by failure of rain, 
which have the secondary degree of distress, arc — Thini Bahadur- 
ganj, population 173,511 . Kmluuganj, 144,164; Pumiah, 148,619; 
one-thud of Arariya. 60,947 ; total, 537,241. The total of the 
population more or less distressed thus amounts to 891,507 

question then arises as to what proportion of this population 
may be expected to need assistance from Government in some 
shape or other, during the period of distress which is about to 
begin. The Collector (Mr. Kcmblc) has calculated the number at 
130,000, of which 45,000 pertain to parts other than the distressed 
tracts, leaving 85,000 for these tracts. The latter number, taken on 
the population of these tracts, amounts to 10 per cent. The Com- 
■ner (Mr. Barlow) makes a similar calculation, whereby the 
number comes out at 150,000, which amounts to 17 per cent, on 
the population concerned. ' I should consider it sufficient for 
safety to assume 30 per cent, for Kasbi Amiir, Balrampur, and 
Kadbd, and 15 per cent, for Bahadurganj, Krishnaganj, Pumiah, 
and part of Arariya, which gives a total of 188,365 souls; to which 
must be added 50,000 for the rest of the Dbttii t, making a total of 
938,375, say 240,000. The period of distress will probably com- 
mence towards the end of the current month (March), and will last 
till the middle of August, when the bkadai or August rice comes in — 
say four and a half months on the whole. The Collector's estimated 
number, 130,000, at J ser per head per diem, gives for four and a 
half months the quantity of 328,000 mans. The Commissioner's 
estimated number, 150,000, gives a total quantity of 380,000 mans. 
In order to provide a margin for safety, he has brought up the 
quantity to 500,000. The number according to my estimate 
gives a quantity of 607,000 mans, to which it may suffice to 
add a small margin for safety, bringing up the total to (s\ lakhs of 
mans.' ' I have examined with the Collector the map of the relief 
roads. The lines form a tolerably complete network throughout the 
distressed tracts, and have a total mileage of 505 miles. With all 
these, it seems to me that some road or other will be within reach 
of almost every village, say within a distance of two to four miles. 
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Unfortunately, the soil of this District is not suitable for tanks ; con- 
sequently one means of providing relief works is lost The cattle 
are here watered from the rivers or rivulets which are so abundant. 
The improvement of village tracks will, however, afford the minor 
sort of employment which may be required.' ' I have had the 
advantage of meeting Colonel Bum ami Mr. M "Queen, and learn- 
ing from them the fortunate condition of the large fer$an& of 
Dharmpur, belonging to the Darbhangah Raj, which is situated 
in part near the Kusl and in part near the Ganges. 1 myself 
passed through the part near the Ganges, and saw that the crops 
were excellent Colonel Bum and Mr. M 'Queen described the 
autumn and winter harvests as having been good, and the promise 
of the spring harvest as being equally good ; but they doubted 
whether any real assistance could, or would, be afforded by the 
people there to the distressed portions of the District.' 

On the 6th October the last fortnightly narrative was 
mined. ' a an appendix the following details of disburse- 

ments, which, although they had not undergone the careful auditing 
they arc still receiving,- may be taken M approximately correct: 
—Construction of roads, ,£10.938, 6s. 3d; transport of grair 
^47,616, 18s. fijd. ; money advances to residents for purchase 
grain, ,£7472, 10s. od. ; money advances to uwht/Jrs to assis 
their tenantry, ^3940 ; construction of store-houses, jQit 
ios. 8Jd. ; purchase of tools and plant, ,£535, M, 3 3 d. ; store-! 
establishment, .£743. » 3S d - i minor charges, ,£1593, t6s. 3fd. 
It must be remembered, in calculating the entire cost of relief in 
I'urniah District, that the above total is exclusive of the cost of the 
Government grain, and the carnage of it by rail from Calcutta to 
S.ihibganj. The following particulars are derived from Mr. A. P. 
MacDonnell's report on the food-grain supply and statistical review 
of the relief operations in the "Stressed Districts of Behar and 
Bengal during the famine of 1873-74 : — Total quantity of grain 
delivered, exclusive of transfers, 24,802 tons ; distributed in charit- 
able relief, 1897 tons; sold for cash, 10,762 tons; advanced on 
loan, 4583 tons; paid as wages of labour, 5366 tons; remainder, 
2194 tons; 45 tons were used as fodder for the Government trans- 
port trains ; 2149 tons are to be written off to wastage, at the rate 
of about S per cent Of cash expenditure, £ 19,200 was distributed 
in charitable relief; ^2t,758, 8s. od. was paid as wages on n 
works; and ,£11,312, 10s, od. was advanced on loan. The fore- 
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going figures are taken from the $tatement presented to the House 
of Commons. The daily average number of persons charitably 
relieved in the District of Purniah was as follows: — From 35th 
January to 34th February, 7 ; 35th February to 24th March, 797 ; 
25th March to 24th April, 3844; 25th April to 24th May, 8233; 
25th May to 24th June, 16,538; 25th June to 24th July, 36,180; 
25th July to 24th August, 33,331 ; 25th August to 24th September, 
3572. The average daily attendance each month of labourers on 
: works was: — 356 in December 1873; 945 in January 1874; 
3640 in February; 10,331 in March; 20,264 in April; 31,029 in 
May; 28,763 in June; 21,746 in July; 9626 in August; and 1014 
in September. 

Famine Warnings. — On this subject, the Collector, reporting 
before the experience of 1874, wrote: — 'I do not consider that 
famine rates were reached la Purniah in 1866-67. A relief com- 
mittee was formed, but found nothing to do. I think that six sen 
of rice for the rupee, however, is the dearest rate that could be 
borne, and it is also the case that the high prices of 1866-67 did not 
last long; the aghant crop put matters straight. The peculiarity 
of Purniah is that the rainfall varies a good deal over the 
hence the local crop varies much, and universal loss is unknown. 
I should regard loss of crops in more than six Ihdrtdt, or a serious 
liter the reaping of the agharti crop, as likely to cause scarcity 
amounting to famine. I should say eight icn'm January was a price 
indicating danger. The people depend mainly upon the agkani, 
and with it could almost stand entire loss of the bhttdal crop. The 
District is nifficieulj well oil' in means of importation, being full 
of navigable rivers, anil having one trunk road and various inter- 
District roads running through it." 

Means or Communication are not so good in Purniah Dis- 
trict generally as in neighbouring Districts of Bengal and Uchar. 
The tract of country, however, lying north of the Headquarters 
Station, is fairly well opened out by roads, many of which were 
made during the relief operations of 1874 ; and as this whole 
1 <..| roads converges on the great Ddrjiling and Kirigoli road, 
it is thereby connected with the river Ganges, and beyond the river, 
by steamer, with die Bail Indian Railway at Sahibganj. The 
following statement of the roads borne on the books of the Road 
Cess Committee, together with their length and the expenditure on 
cadi of them during the cess year 1874-75, has been specially supplied 
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to roe by the Chairman. The names of the chief markets situated on 
each road are also given. The first nine 00 the list are famine roads ; 
and the greater part of the expenditure shown against them was on 
account of compensation for lands taken up in 1874 for their con- 
struction, and which could not be assessed during the hurried 
operations of that period. The Road Cess income during 1874-75 
was .£5936, 13s. od. on account of cess on lands; and j£a$4. 
17s. 1 Jd. on account of cess on houses, realized at the maximum 
rate provided for in Act x. of 187 1 — that is, \ dnnJ on every rupee, 
or jd. in the shilling, or 7 \d. in the pound. The demand for the 
year was as follows 1 — Cess on lands, ,£7087, 10s. od. ; cess on 
houses, ^300 ; fines, ^105, 14s. od. ; total, jCl493, 4S- od. There 
was, accordingly, .1 balance of ^1301, 13s. to$d. ; the largeness of 
the amount being due to the fact that little severity in realization 
was used after the late period of distress. The Road Cess Com- 
mittee have endeavoured as far as possible to make their roads fall 
in with those of Bhigalpur on the west, and Dinijpur on the east, 
so as to complete the communication between die Bchar Province 
and Assam. The second road on the list was made entirely with 
this view, and is a continuation of the north Kmigration Road of 
Bhigalpur. It has not yet been bridged, nor has alt the earthwork 
been completed, but it is hoped that ferries will be established and 
the route opened as a fair-weather road very shortly. The first, 
third, in>.l fmirth roads open communication between thelunkof the 
Kiisi and the borders of nil Dinijpur, through tracts south 

of those traversed by the second. Most of the roads to the south 
of the District — that is, from the eleventh to the twenty fifth on the 
list, arc repaired under the supervision of indigo planters, and were 
originally made by them. They arc all most useful roads, not only 
l cling the factories, but passing through large markets and 
villages, and uniting them with the Headquarters Station and the 
Ganges ami MrjffingtMd This main line of communication in 
the District, which b fflChtlledj and, except at Dingra gkdt on the 
Mahinandi, bridged throughout, runs from KiragoU on the Ganges 
to Titilyi, 108 miles. 

The following is the list: — (1) Road from Keutgrim 
Tiripur, 79 miles long ; cost of repair in 187475, ,£27. 13s. s|d. 
This road passes from Dharari and Sirsi market* and indigo 
factories, by the large village of Bokrihi, to Purniah, where 
it runs for two miles through the Civil Station along the Ganges 
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and Dirji'ling road, from which it diverges at the thirtieth mile 

It then runs through Nilganj and Mahcndrapur markets to the 

KadM police station, and thence through the markets at Barsof or 

Sultinpur southwards to Tdripur on the Mahinandi, opposite Rii- 

gauij, at the triple junction of Maldah, I)in:ij[>iir, and Purniah Hi.: 

(2) Road from N'ithpur to A twirl near the tardi, 91 miles long. 

This road runs along the whole north of the District from Nithpur, 

close by Matiyiri police station and Sultinpur indigo factory, through 

par^anis Tcrakhardi, Srfpur, Pawikhilf, and Surjyapur, to the 

•rs of Dinijpur. (3) Road from Sihibganj to BhopliTijpur, 

78 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, j£io, tis. tojd. This 

road starts from the frontier of Nepil in the north-west rorncr of 

the District, and runs past Amoni indigo factory, crosses the north 

Emigration Road near Matiyirt, runs through Basanlpur, the 

present headquarters of the Aririyi Subdivision, through Dalmalpur 

market and Amdr-Kisbi police station, across the Ganges and 

Dirjlling road and the river Mahinandi at Dengri Ferry, and 

on through Rinlganj police outpost and market, crossing the river 

Sadanu, to the river Nigar on the Dinijpur frontier. It is the main 

line of communication from the north-west of the District to the 

eastern divisions. The Nepilfs of the sub-Arr.// use it when going to 

the Nckmard and other fairs in the Rijshahf Division. (4) Road 

from Tiiliia to BhideswaH ghdt, 38 miles long ; cost of repair in 

'87475, -£'• 9 s - 'i<'- This road leaves road No. a at Tdlsid, on the 

left bank of the Kankii, and passes through the Bahidurganj police 

station to Krishnaganj, where it crosses the GasgCfl tod Dirjfling 

road, and runs on to the borders of Dinijpur, reaching that District 

at the point where the Nekmard fair is held. (5) Purniah to Basant- 

por, .-4 miles long. This road runs through the large rice-mart of 

K4sl«S, an<l is the route ordinarily taken by persons travelling between 

the Headquarters Station and Aririyi. (6) Road from Barsof to 

Rinlganj, 19 miles long ; cost of repair during 1874-75, J[fi, 18s. 8d 

road runs north and south from the Urge market at Barsof 

through Balrimpur |»lice station, to meet road No. 3 at Rinlganj 

outpost It passes through very low country, and is impassable in 

ther ainy season. (7) Road from Basantpur to Riniganj, 5 miles 

long; passes through Rijikhar market and GidfRU Factory, where 

it crosses the old Nithpur road. (8) Road from Turkcli, the former 

headquarters of the Aririyi Subdivision, to Bahidurganj. 19 miles 

long; now of little importance. (9) Road from Bahidurganj to 
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Ganra Factory. 18 mites long ; passes through Rod market. (10) 
Road from Pumiah to Nithpur. 51 miles long. In former times, 
when Vithpur was the great centre for grain trade in the subJardi 
tract, this was an important road. It passes through Srfnagar market, 
crossing the Saura* at Khitaghit. The other markets on it are at 
Gaumati, Peshiwi, and Siifyanj. (n) Road from Purniah to 
Damdah.l, 20 miles long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, jCs^ 18s. 1 1}4 
It runs to Damdahi, through Kijhi and Khayi indigo factories. 
(12) Road from Pt'rganj r/'a Bhawinfpur to Madanchak, at the 
point where the Sahibg.mj terry steamer anchors in the cold and dry 
weather. It is connected with the Ganges and Dirjfling road by 
three cross roads. It is 34 miles long, and cost to repair in 1874-75, 
,£146, ios. i}d. (13) Road from Purniah to Hdyatpur, 46 miles 
long; cost of repair in 187475, ^175, 14s. njd. The markets 
on this road are Diwanganj. Saifganj, Manshdi indigo factory, 
Nawabganj, and Miniharf. Hiyatpur is an important market on 
the boundary of Maldah, where the K.lmla and Kalindri rivers are 
connected with the Ganges. (14) Road from Purniah to Sauragadf, 
30 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, jQiat, 5s. 3$d. This is 
the main route in the cold weather for minor traffic by bullock-carts 
and pack animals to Bhigalpur, by the Sauragadf ferry, and across 
jsargand Chhii, south of the Giigri, to the Ganges at Hariri ferry. 115) 
Road from Hi.shnupur to Gondwiri, 1 7 miles long ; cost of repair in 
'874-75. jC 3 5> **• 9}d- This is a cross road, passing west of the 
Headquarters Station through the large market and indigo factory 
of Diimar. <r6) Road from Gondwara* to Sauragadf, 15 miles in 
length; cost of repair in 1874-75. ,£30. It connects the Ganges 
and DdrjDing road with the Bhdgalpur route. (17) Road from 
Gondward to Sdifganj, 16 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75. 
£63, :8s. 5d. (18) Road from Koiri to Sohorid via Bordti, 25 
miles long ; cost in 1874-75. jC&°- This road and the preceding 
one connect the Ganges and the Dirjfling road, at Gondwara tMnd, 
with the small village markets and factories in the neighbourhood. 
(19) Road from Banbhdg to Rdnfganj, 29 miles long ; cost of repair 
in 1874-75,^49, 9s. i id. Tliis road runs almost parallel with the 
Nithpur road. (20) Road from Pu thuya* to Lakshmfpur, 8 miles 
long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, £ ta - This is a small cross road 
connecting the interior of pargand Dharmpur with the Ganges and 
Dirjfling road. (21) Road from Sdifganj to Harinkh.-irf, 16 
long ; cost of repair in 187475, .£50, 6s. od., passes Mainnnagar 
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indigo factor)-, (aa) Road from Lakshraipur to Kodarkdtd, a market 
on the Ganges which has considerable trade with Colgong in 
Bhigalpur, 8 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75, £12. (13) 
Road from Diwanganj to Hardd via l'irganj, 7 miles long; cost of 
repair in 1874-75, ,£10, 10s. od. This is a cross road connecting 
the Manihdri road with the Ganges and Dirjfling road, at the Hardl 
bridge. (24) Road from Siifganj to Mahandrapur, 15 miles long ; 
cost of repair in 1874-75, .£32, 18s. 8Jd. It runs from Sdifganj 

igfa Hus.iing-.inj, where the Kadha munsifi is situated. (25) 
Road from Chakli to Koarf, 10 miles long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
£2$. It runs from a point on the Purniah and Saurigadf road, 
7 miles from the latter town, to the banks of the Kdsi near Bhawdn- 
pur Rdjdhim. (26) Road from Krishnaganj to Titilyd, 40 miles 
long. This is part of the old Darjiling road running through the 
jiolice station and large mart of Kilidganj. (27) Road from 
IhfftbdH to Kilidganj, 9 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75. 
j£s& ; connects Kilidganj with the present Ganges and Darjiling 
road. (»8) Road from Atwari to Titdlyi, 11 miles long; is part of 
the Dindjpur and Dirjfling road. (19) A short road 10 miles in 
length, connecting the two large villages of Bahidurganj and Pawd- 
kliali; cost of repair in 1874-75, jC 1 '• ,s - °d- (3°) Road from 
Pawikhali to Kutf, on the left bank of the Mahinanda, 12 miles 

. passing the large mart of Gangi ; cost of repair in 1874-75, 
j£&o. (31) Road from Bclgachhi via Kanhdriyi to Kadbd, 12 miles 
long ; connects the roads of the south-cast of the District with the 
n and Darjiling road some miles below Dengra ferry. (32) 
Road from Raniganj thdnd to Khageli qhdt, via MaruiSla]\4ti and 
1. 12 miles long; connects Rlniganj with the rice-marts on 
the Kust (33) A village road from Mangra ghdt on the Pandr to 
Ukud, 6 miles long ; cost of repair in 1874-75, £t, 7s. 9$d. (34) 
Road from Jaldlgarh to Ardriyd, 14 miles long; cost in 1874-75, 
,£29, 9s. 5A ; an important village road. (35) Road from Arariyi" 
to Kursakdtd, 15 miles long; cost of repair in 1874-75,^60,05. ad. 

Koad from Ardriyd to Siktf, 16 miles long; cost of repair in 
1874-75, ^59. 18s. 6d. ; this road and the preceding one connect 
the headquarters of the Ardriyd Subdivision with the police out- 
posts on the Nepdl frontier. (37) Road from Ardriyd to Matiyiri, 
18 miles long ; cost in 1874-75, £$< '3 s - 4$d. This road runs 
along the boundary between /ar^iwnfc Sul tin pur and Hdvcli Purniah. 
Total length of roads in the District, 893 miles, maintained in 
vol. xv. Z 
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1874-75 at a cost of .£1184, 7s. 70". There arc besides st 
small village roads maintained in the Headquarters Subdivision, at 
a cost of ^151, os. lod ; in Kruhnaganj Subdivision, at a cost of 
,£285, 9s. loid. ; and in the Aranyi Subdivision, at a cost of 
jCiji, 16s. lojd. 

The Manufactures of Pumiah arc comparatively fcw, and 
affect the wealth of the District in a very limited degree. 15c 
the manufacture of indigo, which is most largely carried on in the 
south, and of gunny-bags in the jute country towards the north, 
only .t few handicrafts are practised Though most of these give 
employment to but few families, they arc of much interest, anl 
deserve a short description. During the course of the last half- 
century, however, many have died out, such as, &g., tent-making, an 
art which flourished in the town of Pumiah under its old Musahnin 
faujddrt. Tooth-powder is also no longer prqxued by a separate 
class of misiiodlds, the women of every family making as much as 
is required for their own use, from the materials which have 
been described in the paragraphs on jungle products. AH working 
in glass lias also disappeared ; the rude glass or kdntk, still prepared 
in Bhdgalpur, being no longer used for bracelets. The best kind of 
sindiir or red tad. with which all orthodox Hindus mark (ii&J) 
themselves on certain religious occasions, is now all imported by 
F.uroivan merchants, the natives say from China. The coarse 
kind used for painting, and with which the upper parts of kuhit 
or earthen vessels are often coloured, is still manufactured in the 
west and south of the District, where some of the ingredients are 
readily obtained from the soil. It is prejiired by fusing together 
four parts of lead with sixteen of impure sulphate of soda, and one 
of an earthy nitrate of potash, Makers of ornaments of lac are still 
numerous, and the trade is followed by both Hindus and Muhanv 
madans, but their number is decreasing in consequence of the 
increasing demand for bead and glass bracelets from England. The 
following is an estimate of the cost of making eight pairs of lac 
bracelets : — 2 lbs of (hauri or shell lac, costing 6 jd. ; 2 lbs. of fine 
earth, which costs nothing ; thafira, a gum obtained from different 
species of acacias, to bind these together, 6d. ; firing. i|d. The 
colouring is effected by the addition of 2 oz. of indigo, if blue is the 
colour required, }d. ; or 2 or. so/old, a white powder, an impure 
carbonate of lead, for white, Jd. ; or sindur (red lead) for red, jd. ; 
or hartdl (orpiment), a sulphurct of arsenic, for yellow, jd. ; or 
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rdnga-pdni, a decoction from the seeds of the /a/ian (Bixaorrelana), 
ink, }d. The cost of production varies, therefore, from is. 
*J& to is. 3d. A pair of bracelets sell for from 3 to 5 dnnds, or 
from 4$4. to ;^d., or eight pair for from 3*. to 5s. The profit of the 
maker is, then, from is. gd. to 3s. 9d. It takes about four days to 
prepare eight pairs of bracelets, so that the daily wages of the 
Mrigdr varies from sd. to iod. This rarely represents his own 
Individual earnings, as he is usually assisted by his wife and children. 
ki Ware. — Of the arts of Purniah District, the preparation 
and inlaying of bidri ware is by far the most interesting, both on 
account of the excellence of the articles produced, the dexterity of 
the artisan.s and the division of labour used in the different operations 
of manufacture, a circumstance very rare in India Bidri is a com- 
1 metal, and is prepared by members of the Kansari caste, who 
live in Bcllori, a village situated about four miles from the Civil Station 
of Purniah. There are at present only four families in liellori who 
follow this art, and four others of the same caste who make serposfts 
or covers for the native tobacco pipe or hookah. In the manufacture 
of the ware, the workmen arc usually divided into three classes. The 
nclt and cast the metal, and turn it in a lathe to complete the 
shape, whi<:h is usually that of the ordinary surnfai or water-vessel, 
or of a hookah stand. The second trace the figures and other de- 
signs on the work, which i ; then passed on to the third class, who, 
after doing the carving work, return it to the second, who inlay it 
ilvcr, give it a final polish, and stain the metal black, At 
Bellori, only the first of these operations, namely, that of melting, 
g, and turning the metal, is performed. The two other opera- 
ue ni:. ted in the old town of l'urni ih. The main component 
of bidri is the metal called by the natives of the District jasld, 
which is identical with the datld of Bengal, or zinc, the other 
ingredient employed being copper. Lead is not used now, as it 
seems to have been in the time of Buchanan Hamilton. The whole 
process may be thus described : — The workmen put a quantity of 
Am into one earthen crucible, the copper being placed in a second 
but smaller one, the proportion observed being 1 76 parts of the former 
to 9 of the latter. Both < nicibles are coated outside and inside 
with cow-dung. A fire of cakes of dry cow-dung is made in a small 
pit. into which the crucibles are put, and covered with fresh fuel. 
When the metaU are fused, the contents of the smaller crucible are 
poured into the larger. In this operation, as lately observed, no 
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measures were taken to prevent calcination. Bnrfuiun 
remarked that such a result was obviated by throwing into 
crucible a mixture of resin and bees-wax. The fire is again piled 
round the larger crucible, and in a few minutes the two metals unite, 
and are passed into a mould formed of baked clay. When the 
bidri has cooled, it is turned by the same workman, with the aid of 
■ hired coolie who works the lathe. The vessel then goes to the 
second set of workmen, who inlay flowers or other ornament, usually 
of silver- These artisans bat rub the bidri with diluted sulphate 
of copper, which gives its surface a black colour — a process which is 
intended to assist the designer in tracing the figures, which axe Ant 
more distinctly seen by the carver. The designing is effected by a 
sharp-pointed instrument of stceL When the design is traced, the 
vessel « passed on to a third workman, who carve* or cuts out the 
design with small chisels of various shapes, and returns the work to 
the designer, who now with hammer and punch fills the cavities 
with small plates of silver, which become firmly fixed into the metaL 
A final polish is given to the whole by rubbing it first with cakes 
made of shellac and powdered corundum, and then with a piece of 
charcoal. When the polish lus been completed, a jiermanent black 
colour is given to the iUH by the >n of a paste formed of 

four parts of sal am: me of unrefined nitre, and five of rough 

saltpetre, freshly collected, the whole being moistened with rape-seed 
oil, to which a little powdered charcoal has been added. This 
paste is thickly applied to the ware, which is allowed to remain 
covered with it for four days. It is tlien washed, and is found to be 
of a fine black hue. which is not affected by water, and b not liable 
1 1 does not dint under the blows of a hammer, but breaks 
s when tuo violently struck, although it is very far from 
brittle. It is not nearly so fusible as tin or zinc, but melts more 
readily than copper. Jastd or zinc sells in Purniah at the rate 
of i\ s*n par rupee, or 3 lbs. 1 2 or. for a shilling. The proportion 
ed with this is about i\ <kkatiks, which cost 4 
J«»Jj, or 6d. The nwlters and turners sell the ware produced from 
i metal, usually two articles, at 2 rupees, or 4 shillings, 
it the profit they make is about 9 dnnJs, or is. i|<L Ti 
and jH>li«hers receive high pay. Bidri-van is of two k 
the best is called gariAi, in which the workmanship is very good ; 
died tamd bidri, the designs on which are of a 
description, and the finish inferior. A garklu bidri 
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vessel of the ordinary sue sell at from 14s. to £1. Although the 
preparation of the metal is confined to the Kansrfrf caste, the inlay- 
ing and polishing is carried on by members of many other castes, 
auch as Sonars, Dhdnuks, Sunris, and Musalmiins. 

Cleaning ok Cotton is effected by Musalmins called Dhuniyis. 
They buy cotton-wool at 2 sers of 85 told weight for the rupee, and 
remove the foreign matter always mixed with it by means of an 
unent called adhond!/. In cleaning, one chhatdk or 2 oz. is 
lost ; and the remainder, 1 ser 15 chhatdks, is exchanged with women 
spin thread, for 1 ser 4), chhatdks of thread— that is, at the 
rate of 1 4 sers of cotton for 1 ser of thread. The price of 1 ser i,\ 
chhatdks of thread is Rs. I. 4. 6 or as. 6jd., at the rate of 1 so pet 
rupee. Therefore on every rupee or two shillings' worth of cotton, 
the Dhunlyd makes a profit of 4 dnnds 6 pic (6jd.). A man can 
clean 3 sers of cotton daily, and a woman can spin cotton into 
I at the rate of a chhatdk a ilay. One ser 1 5 chhatdks of cotton 
I ill yield 1 scr 14 chhatdks of thread. Hence the woman's profit is 
I ser 14 chhatdks, minus \ scr 4} chhatdks, or 9 J chhatdks of thread, 
the price of which is 9 dnnds 6 pic (is. 3$d.). A woman takes a 
month to spin 1 scr 15 chhatdks of cotton into thread, so that she 
I only 9 dnnds 6 pic a month ; of course she docs this in addi- 
tion to her own household duties. Women of all castes spin thread. 

Blanket-Weaving is carried on by Garerfs almost entirely in the 
west and south of the District. Some of the members of this caste, 
which is exclusively employed in the rearing of the wool-yielding 
sheep and in this manufacture, have no Hocks, and live entirely by 
weaving ; others have both looms and flocks, and others have flocks 
and no looms. All, however, hold farms, as, owing to the frequency 
of disease, the produce of their flocks, and consequently of their 
looms, is uncertain. The wool of the two first shearings from each 
lamb is separated into white and black, and is woven into fine 
blankets. That of the first shearing, and some of the finest of the 
second, is woven without dyeing ; but most of the second shearing, 
which is of an indifferent black, is dyed of this colour. AH the 
wool of the subsequent shearing is mixed, and is spun and woven 
:t distinctioni so that, if properly mixed, the colour should be 
grey. This, however, is rarely done; and in the same blanket some 
threads arc black, some grey, and some white, all irregularly dis- 
posed. The women tease and spin the wool on a small wheel, and 
the men weave it in the same primitive loom that is used for making 
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sackcloth or gunny. The doth is, therefore, woven in very narrow 
slips, called fatis, from five to seven of which are usually stitched 
together to form a blanket. There are four kinds of blankets: the 
largest is 7 Mlhs or 10 feet 6 inches long, by 4 Mlhs or 6 feet 
wide, and requires 5 sen or 10 lbs. of wool, costing about 5s. It 
takes a man and woman fifteen days to make one, and the price is 
8s., giving a profit of 3s. The second kind is 6 Mlhs or 9 feet, by 
l\ hdlhs or 5 feet 3 inches, and requires 4 sen or 8 lbs. of wool, 
costing 4s. One is made in about twelve days, and is sold for 6s. 
The third kind is 5 Mlhs or 7 feet 6 inches, by 3 Mlhs or 4 feet 6 
inches, and requires 3 sen or 6 lbs. of wool. It takes eight days 
to make one, which is sold for 5s. The fourth kind, 4 hdlhs or 6 
feet, by il Mlhs or 3 feet 9 inches, requires ij or i-j sen or 3 lbs. 
to 3$ lbs. of wool, costing from is. 6d. to is. 9d. It takes five Of 
six days to m,ik<', and is worth 3s. There are alsoinfcrkir 
called ehfuipti, which sell at 2s. each, and arc very coarse, being 
often made with an admixture of the wool of the Bengal sheep. 

Gunny is largely manufactured in the Krishnaganj Subdivi n 1 ;, 
the women of the Koch, Bhim, and Pdliyd castes, who bring the 
woven pieces to market, where they are purchased by small tr. 
bipdrU, who carry them for sale to the Kiiti, Rupadahi, and Dulil- 
ganj bditirs, on the banks of the Mahinandi, whence they are 
exported to Calcutta by boat Owing to the recent introduction of 
machinery for the manufacture of gunny, the demand for hand-made 
cloth has been declining. The Subdivisional officer estimates the 
export of gunny pieces from Krishnaganj at about 5,000,000 pieces. 
The gunny is manufactured into strips of about 5 feet in length and 
3$ or 4 feet in width. The price of the raw jute which is required 
to make one such snip is about 4/wv or i}d. A woman deans 
the raw jute and finishes one strip in a day, for which she gets 
from 7 to 9 //«•, 2§d. to 3§d. ; so that her labour is only worth 
about r dnna or « Jd. a day. The gunny manufactured is of very 
coarse texture. 

Paper. — In the town of Krishnaganj there are about thirty fami- 
lies of country paper manufacturers, who call themselves Mghaujtis. 
They are Musalma'ns by religion, and intermarry only among them- 
selves. They subsist wholly on the profits of their special trade. The 
paper is manufactured from jute fibre, which is pounded into pulp 
and then mixed with half its weight of lime. This mixture is allowed 
to soak in water for three days, after which the lime is waslied away 
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and the pulp is put into a vat with clean water, and frequently stirred 
up so as to prevent its settling to the bottom. A flat square sieve is 
then introduced, and a portion of the fine jute pulp is caught in it, 
which, when dried, forms a sheet of paper. Rice-starch is applied to 
the surface to give it a smooth appearance, and it is thus rendered 
tit fur use ; 1 J scrs or 2 J lbs. of jute is sufficient for the manufacture 
of four quires of foolscap size. A quire sells for four//<r<r (i^d.), and 
a family makes as many as twelve quires of pgpet in a day, when 
the pulp is ready for use. As, however, the whole process takes 
between four and five days, the out-turn must be divided by one of 
these numbers to give the daily average earnings. Some of the 
kdghaziydi own several vats, and these, of course, contain paper in 
all stages of preparation ; but the greater number are content with 
one vat, which gives them just sufficient to live upon. The jute 
used for paper manufacture are the mumdsi anil kothtd, and not the 
ordinary jdlki or dot sorts. 

Spirit Distillation. — Country spirit is distilled in the Govern 
incut distillery from rice, from the petals of the mahud flower, and 

fatra, or the refuse of date sugar. The drink made from the 
first is called pa dtwdi. In its preparation the rice is first moistened 
in water and then put in an earthen jar, the bottom of which is 
perforated with holes. Another larger earthen pot is then filled 
with water and placed on a fire. On it the jar containing the rice 
d, and the rice is boiled by the steam from the pot of boiling 
water below. The rice is then taken out from the pot, put on the 
ground, covered with a black piece of cotton cloth or blanket, and 
left for four or five hours. It is then mixed in a basket with 
bdkkar, or small balls formed of the roots of the following plants : — 
Haiku! (Zuyphus vulgaris) ; dtsi-bair (Zuyphus jujuba) ; karab't 

urn odorum) ; kath-hci (Fcronia clcphantum); mango (Man- 
gifera Indica) ; akhund (Calotropis gigantca); btvmdundl, whose 
scientific name I cannot determine ; jainti or mace (yEschyno- 
mene sesban); dcoJhdn (Holcus saccharatus) ; am/a (Phyllanthus 
Jhutura (D;itura mete!); kuchla (Strychnos nux-vomica); 
tlj (Euphorbia ncrcifolia); simu/ ( Bomliax Malabaricum) ; and arjati 
(Tcrminalia arjuna). The mixture is in the proportion of 30 lbs. of 
rice to five bakkdr balls, of the size of an ordinary* musket bullet. 
It is not often prejured in this District, but is mostly brought in 
from Nepal. The rice is again divided out in small parcels, over 
each of which a heavy weight is placed, till in the course of a week 
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it becomes quite hard, and is called a karihd. When required for 
use, the karch.U arc mixed with churd, a preparation of rice described 
on page 386, in the proportion of 30 lbs. of the former to 20 
lbs. of the latter, and steeped in a large jar of water for seven or 
eight days. During this time complete fermentation takes place, 
and the country spirit is distilled from the liquid in a rude 
The quantity of karthd and churd mentioned produces about three 
gallons of spirit, valued at Rs. 7. 8. o, or 15s. 

Thr Manufacture or Indigo is of very old date in Purniah 
District. The first mention 1 find made of it is in a letter, d 
the 1 6th Jan. 1788, from the Collector to the Board of Revenue, in 
which he mentions a Mr. Coustard, 'a quiet, industrious man, pro- 
prietor of a small indigo manufacture,' amongst some non-official 
Europeans resident in the District. Indigo was, however, probably 
largely cultivated before that time, as in the following year the 
lector made a detailed report on the manner of its cultivation, 
ganj, a few miles south of the native town of Purniah, was the first 
factory built, probably about 1775. The vats were then made of 
wood, and the boilers of copper. The new industry seems to have 
attracted much attention amongst the people, and pieces of the 
plant were circulated amongst the village head-men as curio 
The Kolisi factory in fa/gaitd Katiydr was erected a few years 
wards. Thus the cultivation •earn at first to have progT. 
southwards towards the Ganges didras. The Nathpur/to/xirwii, now 
in Hhagalpur, was the next field for indigo operations. Mr. Smith, 
whose name is still preserved in one of the Purniah bazars, took 
the whole fargand on lease from Government and erected factories. 
The Collector's Report of 1789 shows that the cultivation wa 
carried on by a system of advances ; on receiving which, at rate 
varying from is. to 6s. 3d. per bighd of 2400 square hdlhs or cubits, 
according to the soil, the cultivator handed the land ploughed and 
weeded to the planter, who merely sowed the seed. When it is 
remembered that at this period rice was often so cheap and abun- 
dant that it did not pay the cost of harvesting it, it is easy to under- 
stand that indigo cultivation spread rapidly. Where the planters 
were also landlords, they did not in any rase exact a higher rate of rent 
than 1 a dnnds or is. 6d. a Mghd, a rate which the Collector seems to 
have thought moderate. The manner of valuing the crop was also 
likely to satisfy the rayat. When the crop was full grown, three 
four of the leading villagers, together with an dmin or surveyor fn 
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the factory, estimated the produce as it stood in the field. If they 
failed to agree, it was cut and bound into bundles, and as many of 
bundles as could be loaded on three carts drawn by four bullocks 
was considered to be equal to ' the produce of a fi(gA<i,' and valued 
:n S rupees or 16s., provided, however, that the plant was of a 
luxuriant growth, and not deficient in leaf. After the seed was 
sown, no further care seems to have been taken of the plant, except 
for a little weeding. If a second cutting was obtained, the planter 
received it without paying anything to the cultivator. 

In Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's time, the relations were not so 
favourable to the cultivator ; but it is probable that, as indigo land 
was unsuitable for other summer crops, the dye was sufficiently 
remunerative to induce a considerable production. Its great advan- 
tage was that then, as now, such land annually bore a second crop 
of rape or mustard seed, except in a few high places, where some 
indigo plant was preserved and allowed to mature seed. Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton's description principally refers to the south of the Dis- 
;bout Manihirf, where the seed was usually sown in February, 
and, when the season was favourable, reaped before the inundation 
in July. If this occurred late in the season, and there wens many 
showers in spring, there were sometimes two cuttings from the 
same field ; but on an average of years the quantity procured from 
tl>e second cutting was very inconsiderable. When the inunda- 
tions came early, the crop was often entirely lost, and generally 
suffered more or less. In moderate seasons this loss fell more 
ben ily on the manufacturer than on the farmers, for the latter, know- 
ing thai the plant expands under water, allowed it to soak two or 
three days, within which time it does not rot, but subsequently 
produces a trifling quantity of indigo. Another description of land 
was very low, and the only crop that could be sown on this, instead 
of indigo, was summer rice or millet ; on such land indigo was less 
dent on the early showers of spring, without which the plant 
on other soils must fail October indigo was also grown on two 
kinds of soil. • The first is on the banks of the great rivers, where 
there are spaces covered with sand, that produce a very scanty 
vegetation in spring, and arc never regularly rented, but in a few 
puts are sometimes cultivated with water-melons and Other cucurbi 
taccous plants. If the sand does not exceed one foot in thickness, 
and rests on a tolerable soil, this kind of land has been found highly 
favourable for indigo, and it is almost the only crop which the 
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farmers would with satisfaction cultivate. The seed is sown in 
October as the floods retire, and with little or no previous culture, 
and the plant afterwards requires little care or expense. The 
moisture then in the sand enables the seed to germinate, and sends a 
tap root down toward* the richer soil. Until the root reaches this, the 
plant resembles a fibre ; but no sooner does it reach the soil, which 
is preserved moist by the sand, than it Bi ; oOur, and the 

driest seasons and most scorching winds produce little or no effect 
on its subsequent growth ; for no soil seems to prevent evaporation 
so powerfully as sand.' ' The other land fitted for sowing indigo in 
I >er is that which produces a winter crop, either as the only 
harvest of the year, or as succeeding rice or CM tlut is reaped 

in summer. This indigo is usually sown along with rape-M 
is gathered in January, and leaves the indigo to ripen in spring. 
Sometimes the indigo is sown along with wheat or barley ; but as 
these arc sown in November, and ripen later than the rape-seed, 
they are less fit for the purpose. One great advantage has been 
found to attend the October cultivation of indigo, as fitting it for 
the lower parts of the District. In le seasons it comes 

c.irly to maturity, and towards the bottom of the stems ripens its 
before the season for cutting the plant arrives. When this 
happens, the seed may be picked from the growing plant, without 
material injury.' In one year between 300 and 400 mans of seed 
were procured from one small factory, and the rayals were p> 
it at the rate of Rs. 5 or 10s. a man. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives some very interesting estimates, 
mostly on the authority of a leading planter of those days, named 
Mr. Ellcrton. Each bighd of 76 cubits square yielded on an avenge 
12 bundles, measured with a chain of 3J cubits in length. One 
factory man of i II ordinarily produced from 350 bundles. In 

comparing the profits of the cultivator from indigo and from rice, Dr. 
Buchanan Hamilton estimated the out-turn of the latter at 5^ mans 
to the bighd, valued at Rs. 2 (4s.), or double the value of indigo. Mr. 
Ellerton, however, calculated 7 mans as the ordinary average, worth 
Rs. 2. 12. o (5$; 6d.), or nearly three times the value of the indigo. 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton continues: ' It is true that the whole expense 
of the cultivation of summer rice, in ploughing, weeding, watching, 
and reaping, may be double that of indigo ; for in the three first 
operations very little pains is bestowed on this plant, and unless it 
is near the factory, the manufacturer pays the expense of carriage. 
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while, as I have said, the charge for reaping grain is enormous. 
The land also on which indigo is raised is in general poor and low- 
rented, and where it is the only crop, docs not pay more than 4 
dnnds or 61I. a lignd, or one-quarter of the produce. Still, however, 
rice is no doubt a more profitable crop. In fact, the farmers, 
pt on the poor sandy land thai will not produce rice, arc 
exceedingly backward to undertake or continue indigo cultivation ; 
many of the landlords discourage their tenantry from engaging 
in it by every means in their power.' In Gondwdra pargand, where 

1 is still largely produced, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton obi 
the following statistics for four factories during eight years: — In 
1800, 41,764 bundles of the plant were cut, and 131J factory mans 

ligo produced; in 1801, 48,834 bundles oi tin? plant IT* I 
and 16a factory mans of indigo produced ; in 1802, 26,083 bundles 
were cut, and 109^ factory mans of indigo produced ; in 1803, 
74.525 bundles of the plant were cut, and 278 factory mans of 
■> produced ; in 1804, 93,945 bundles wete cut, and 381 mans 
lucedj in 1S05, 138,798 bundles were mi, and 537 mans pro- 
duced ; in 1806, 92,770 bundles were cut, and 310 mans produced ; 
in 1807, 166,106 bundles were cut, and 754 mans produced : total, 
682,825 bundles of plant, yielding 2662 factory mans, or 95 tons, 
of indigo. The average result is that 257 bundles of the plant 
yield unc man of the dye. In Gondwara the land is higher and 
the soil stiffcr than in Manihdri, and 18 bundles were said to be the 
of the standard bighd. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton estimated that 
there " ere. in 1810, 64 factories in the whole District, cultivating 
70,000 lighds of land. 

For the description of indigo cultivation and manufacture I have 
full reports: the first, by the Collector, whose observations 
extend over the whole District ; the second, by Mr. A. J. Forbes, 
,/dr of the SuMnpur fargand, in the north of the District ; 
and the third, by Mr. G. Shillingford, of Koldsi Factory, which is 
especially full and statistically valuable. In October, what are 
technically known as the settlements take place. The cultivators 
attend at the factory office, when they are paid up all tli.a may lie due 
to them for indigo delivered during the preceding season, and take 
advances for Uie ensuing crop. The sum advanced and the terms 
of the contract vary in different parts of the District. The planters 
in the south give at the present time Rs. 3 or 6s. per local bignd, 
and make the contract only for one year , in the north, Rs. 2 and 
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often only R. 1 per bighd is advanced, and a contract is sometimes 
made for as long a term as ten years. The contract generally I 
the rayat — ( 1 ) to cultivate in indigo a certain quantity of land, 1 
ing usually from about \ bighd to 4 or 5 bighds, exclusively for tr 
particular factory making the advance ; (a) not to sell the indig 
plant produced on this land to any other factor}' ; (3) to get the land 
ready in pro]>er time for sowing, the number of sowings being some- 
times specified; (4) to sow it when ready; (5) to weed it at tlie 
proper time, with the aid of the factory servants ; (6) to cut the 
plant when required to do so; (7) to deliver a certain qu.n 
generally 8, sometimes 7 or 9 bundles, measured with a s\x-kdtk or 
9-fcet ch;ii n, per rupee. The planter binds himself— (1) to take any 
seed the plant may produce before or after cutting, at the rate of 
Rs. 5 or 10s. per man ; (j) to make good any loss the rayat may 
suffer from wilful negligence by the factory sen-ants; and in roost 
cases (3) to pay for carriage either by cart or boat to the factory. 
As soon as the settlements have been completed, or during the 
settlements, should they be prolonged — that is to say, during Novem- 
ber and December, the planter has to measure the field for which 
his royals have contracted, in order to sec that he has the exact 
quantity and proper description of land. The kdthd used in indigo 
measurements is generally the same as that used in thc/u/ya/ni to 
which the village belongs, whose lands are being measured. 

lands begin to be prepared for indigo al>out the end of December, 
and ploughing and harrowing go on, according to the description of 
land, until the middle of April and even till May. In some places 
sowing begins in October on the higher kinds of alluvial land, where 
the seed is often sown broadcast, not immediately after the floods 
retire, but whilst the fields still retain much moisture. No plough- 
ing is requisite under this system, which is called khakii. In most 
factories, however, no land can be sown till February, when the 
mdghdt sowing is made on high land from which the mdgkti: 
or red mustard crop has been reaped, and on other high land which 
retains its moisture. In the end of February a lower and more 
moist description of high lands, and in March the higher didras or 
(har lands subject to inundation, and in April the lower char lands, 
are sown. Sometimes the planter waits for rain before he sows; and 
sometimes he sows according to the method called karard. in which 
there arc many successive ploughings and harrowings until live soil 
is thoroughly dry and pulverized, when the seed is scattered brood* 
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md a favourable shower b awaited. If there be a copious fall 

in the plant springs up amaringly fast, and in a month stands 
a foot high ; but if it be a mere drizzle, the Totting of the seed in 
the ground is to be greatly apprehended. Should there be no 
rain for twenty days or a month after the seed has been sown, there 
is no fear of loss if the ground has been well prepared, the seed 

ining perfectly intact and unaffected, and showing no sign of 

sprouting. In some puts of the District very high land is not 

till the end of April (Baisakh), nor even till within a few 

l of the setting in of the rains. The more near the period of 
the monsoon rains it is sown, the better is the crop. These sowings 
also produce the best colour, because 'the ground on which it 
thrives, being less moist, less effectively vitiate* the fecula in the 
plant by sucking it down as sap.' In the south of the District^ 1! 
tbCK is a good fall of rain in April, the rayals sow all their fields 
from which /•lirbi tori or white mustard has been harvested with 
tciuiifii indigo. This crop is raised by the rayals in what is 
termed fatl cultivation, as they do not contract for it, but sow it of 
their own accord, over and above what they settle for by bond. 
Baisdkh seems to be the natural season for sowing indigo, as at 
that time seed which has been lying dormant in the soil since the 

ous season germinates ; and wild indigo, ban-nil, also comes 
up. Up-country seed is used for the October and February sowings, 
and dai, or seed grown in or near Puraiah District, for the later 

lift. The higher lands require more cultivation than the lower, 
twelve ploughing*. bdrd ends, being necessary on such lands ; while 
on the lower lands only six arc given, more being considered to 
injuriously affect the plant. Land from which a tori crop has been 
taken does not receive more than four ends. Ploughing costs the 
planter who uses hired ploughs about one rupee for eight turnings 
up of the soil. The cultivator could plough twelve times for the 
same money. Weeding, which commence* in April, costs, in the 
south of the District, about 8 dnnds per bighd, or 3s. an acre, 
done with the koddli or spade, and consists in removing only the 

r weeds or young plants of the J/mu tree (Tamarix dioica). In 
north, however, it is a more expensive and troublesome opera- 

.md b effected by the pusni or spud. All weeds and grass arc 

red. When the earlier sowings are about two feet high, the 
plant is cut, leaving about half a foot still standing, in the hope of 
obtaining second and third cuttings from it. The first cuttings are 
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called murhan, and the other* kkutid. The plant left is kept for 
seed. In the south of the D! igo sometimes star, 

eight feet high when it is cut. 

The manufacture begins in June. The plant is brought in small 
bundles on carts or boats to the factory, and deposited near the 
to be measured. Carts and boats alio are obtained on the advance 
system, the advance being at the rate of Rs. 8 or 16s. per cart, and R*. 
1 2 or jQ\ , 4s. od. per boat In some places pack -bullocks or buffaloes 
:iti used as means of transport. A chain, usually 6 cubits or 9 feet 
long in the south, and 4J cubits or 6 feet 9 inches in the north, is 
passed round the stems of as many of the bundles or fiu/at as will 
fit within it. The Dumber of these is supposed to represent 1 1 
ful, and the rest arc counted, each being subsequently paid 

for at the rate fixed in the contract. The rayat gets a receipt for 
this amount as soon as his plant is measured. The plant is now 
carried to the steeping vats, where it is arranged, bundle over 
bundle, and stacked. large beams are put on to press down the 
plant, and water il p'imped in. The plant is then left to steep, 
and, if February sowing, remains in this state from ten to twelve 
hours, or, if April, from fifteen to twenty hours, until the experienced 
eye perceives that the liquid, a highly diluted indogen, has tttlbed 
a fine bright orange colour. A thick froth rests over the whole, 
and is of a dark blue or bluish-black colour. From these signs. 
and from the general appearance of the vat, the ptantcr knows it is 
time to run the liquid into the adjoining vat, where it is to be 
oxidized by a process of beating. Over-steeping makes a larger 
produce but inferior colour, and under-steeping the reverse. Both 
extremes are to be avoided, as a medium of weight and colour in 
indigo is the most profitable to the planter. Good indigo is invari- 
ably light, and bid indigo heavy. The beaters, usually Dhangar 
coolies specially hired, plunge into the fluid, which is about knee 
deep, and begin to beat it with paddles, called pharudt, at fint 
slowly and gently, and then more quickly and strongly. 1 
to fourteen men, according to the sire, are required for each 
vat. The froth after rising to .1 great thickness gradually subsides, 
and finally disappears altogether. The beating is generally com- 
pleted in three to four hours if the plant has been properly steeped, 
but if under-steeped it takes as much as five or five and a half hours 
to oxidize the fluid. The beaters now come out of the vat, in which 
the fecula is permitted to settle. If it has been properly beaten, the 
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will have perfectly subsided in an hour or less. Care must 
be taken never to ovcrbcat a vat, as the fecula grains then become 
broken into very 6ne dust and do not possess sufficient gravity to 
subside. As soon as the grains begin to unite, which may be tested 
by taking a little of the fluid on a plate, and when the general aspect 
of the vat is black, it is time to desist As soon as the fecula has 
subsided, the water is drained off by means of holes perforated in 
the sides of the vat, one above another, and closed by pins. The 
uppcnaOM pin i'- opciKil first, unci mi on to rJK lOWtflt Tin- EadlgC 
is now pumped up into the boiler from the ' fecula vat,' where the 
pioduoe ol ill the vats has been collected for that purpose. The 
fecula is generally boiled from eight to ten hours, until the froth 
entirely disappears from the surface, a little pure water being 
occasionally added to prevent burning. It must also be kept 
constantly Stirred. After boiling, the indigo is strained, and 
permitted to flow into a small flat vat, technically known as 'the 
table.' Here the water is permitted to flow into a small hollow 
at the side, and from that it is lifted up in buckets, and some- 
times pumped up back into the table again. The table is 
covered with a sheet, over which the liquid is thrown. After thi- 
' changing,' as it is called, has been kept up for an hour and a half, 
or sometimes two or three hours, the water becomes perfectly clear, 
and the indigo, in the consistency of thin gruel, is left on the sheet. 
It remains in this state, wrapped and folded up, with weights upon 
it to press out any water still remaining. It is then put into strong 
boxes lined with cloth, the sides of which are perforated with 
holes. The boxes being filled, they are placed under screw or 
pulley presses until the indigo coheres in a firm block, not unlike 
cheese in consistence. This block is taken out, and, by means of 
a frame of iron wires, cut into cakes. The cakes arc next arranged 
on open shelves in the indigo 'godown' or storehouse, which must 
have good ventilation that the cakes may dry quickly. As soon as 
they are dry, they are carefully sorted according to colour, packed 
in mango-plank chests, containing from four to seven hundred cakes 
each, and sent to the Calcutta agents of the factor}-, to be sold there 
by public auction or to be shipped direct to England. 

Tlte only factory for which I have received statistics is the large 
concern at Koldsf. The factor)- has a cultivation of about 3200 
bigkds, or nearly 1400 acres. During the eleven years preced- 
ing 1872, two seasons brought losses, three seasons covered their 
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expenditure, and six years were good. The average sum expend* 
on the working of this concern during the same period was, in 
round numbers, .£3800, besides about ;£aoo of interest, or ^4000 
in alL According to Messrs. Thomas and Co.'s Indigo Circular, the 
average price which the Col p fetched from 1862 to 1872 

was ,£24 per factory man. According to the same authority, the 
average out-turn was 280 factory mans. The average number of 
bundles cut for the five years preceding 1872 was 102,500. The 
average area of cultivation was about 3200 big/his. The average 
yield per bundle of plant manufactured was seven-sixteenths of a 
cake ; 366 bundles ought to give one man of indigo. The average 
number of cakes made annually was 44,800, each <uike weighing 
about 4 chhaidks or 8 ounces when dry; that is 160 cakes went to 
make up one man. The average yield per bighd was, therefore, 3 J 
sen or 7 lbs. The average number of bundles cut per bighd has 
been 32. The out-turn, however, is sometimes much larger. In 
the village of Modra, in which 223$ bighds of land are sown in 
indigo, 14,341 bundles were cut in one year, giving 64 as the 
average number per bighd. Similarly in the village of Simirid, 
where 186 bighds of land arc sown in indigo, 7414 bundles were cut. 
giving, on an average, 40 bundles per bighd. In the village of Saif- 
ganj, 364 bighds of land are sown, and 14,332 bundles cut, giving 
an average of 40 bundles per bighd. In Dalori, 198 bighds of land 
are sown, and 8735 bundle* cut, giving, on an average, 43 DV1 
per big/id. The average profit has been .£2720, thus : — Pnx 
of the average out-turn of 280 mans of indigo, at ^24, the average 
price per man, ^6720; deducting outlay, or expenses incurred 
annually, ^4000, there remains an average annual profit of ^2720. 
The rate of profit in average years, therefore, is 68 per cent, on the 
Booting C&pltR] usually expended, and in really good years it must 
be more than cent, per cent. The Kolist concern employs about 
80 coolies daily for ordinary work, such as digging, weeding, etc.; 
about 70 ploughmen; about 20 messengers to supervise the cultiva- 
tion; 16 factory messengers and personal attendants; and 60 others 
— grooms, elephant driven, thatehers, masons, carpenters, black- 
smiths, gardeners, and postmen ; in all, 296. About 1700 men are 
engaged in cultivating during the indigo season. 

On the subject of indigo-planting in its relation to the cultivators, 
Mr. Shillingford remarks : ' This [Kolisf] factory, and I may say 
this l)i»trict, differs from all other Districts, in that the cultivation 
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of indigo is based more on the principle of free trade than elsewhere. 
In other words, it pays the rayat to cultivate indigo in Purniah, and 
he does so of his own free-will. For he sells us his indigo at our 
vats, where it is properly measured and a fair value given for the 
plant. The proof that it pays is that most of the rayats do not live 
in factory farms, and, consequently, they can, whenever they like, 
pay up their debt to the factory and stop cultivating.' He thus enu- 
merates the advantages of the Purniah system : — (i) ' During the 
months that indigo lands are being prepared and sown, no • 
can be grown ; (a) three-fourths; of the indigo is sown on lands from 
which one crop has already been reaped ; (3) in half of the lands, 
rice can be sown after the indigo has been cut, — thus the rayat gets 
three crops in one year off half his lands at least, mustard invariably 
preceding the indigo ; (4) on all the didra lands only one crop can be 
grown, ami that is indigo, for they go under water in July, remain 
under water till January, and are not fit for ploughing till March ; 
(5) no grain sells at Rs. 5 or 10s. per man in Pumiah, of which the 
rayat can reap 10 mans or even 6 mans per bigAJ, as is the case 
with indigo seed; (6) the factory assists the rayats by giving them 
ks, ploughs, money to pay off their mahdjans or grain-lenders, 
and money for weeding. The bullocks they keep for good, and iul- 
tiv.i to their other crops with them. The money wc advance bears 
no interest during the season in which the advances are made.' 
The Collector in 1S73 seemed to endorse these statements to a 
large extent. 'The planters,' he wrote, 'are for the most part 
gentlemen who have been born and bred in this Di:.tri< t. :md who 
are consequently known to, and understood by, the rayats. Either 
the land here docs not require, or, at all events, is not considered 
to require, so much weeding and care as is given to it in other Dis- 
tricts, either in Bengal or Bchar. At the time indigo is sown near 
the Ganges, no other crop will grow. It will also grow on land from 
1 mustard has been reaped. For these reasons, no difficulty 
is ever found by the planters in getting rayats to take advances. 
Some gentlemen who possess interest in land, xs. patnhi&rs, farmers, 
0T as rayats, sublet it on condition thai the rent il paid in indigo. Mr. 
C. Shillingford tells me that he lets some of h\s jits or farms at five 
bundles of indigo the bighd. Petty differences occasionally arise 
between planters and their rayats, such as always will crop up in 
all business transactions; but I have seen none of that universal 
disaffection and discontent which prevailed for years in Bengal.' 
vol. xv. 3 a 
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The following information regarding the area cultivated and the 
out-turn of the several indigo concerns in Purniah District was ob- 
tained for me by the Collector from the managers during the months 
of March and April 1876, and is founded on the latest measure- 
ments and returns. Munshii concern, owned by Mr. C. A. Shilling- 
ford, in pargand Kumaiipur, with factories at Munshii and Klrpur, 
having an average area of indigo cultivation for the past ten years 
of 3348 and 2189 big/ids, and yielding an average out-turn of 189 
and no mans respectively. Miinanagar concern, owned by Mr. 
G. Bumell, in pargand Kiukjol, with factories at Miinanagar, Ryni, 
Killganj, and Mahildcbpur, having an average area of 6000 bighds 
under cultivation for the past ten years, and yielding an average 
out-turn of 300 mans for the same period. Ptrganj concern, in par- 
gand Haveli Purniah, owned by Mr. H. Cruise, having an average 
1 uliivation of 1000 bighds, and an average yield of 100 mans of 
indigO. Sullinpur concern, owned by Mr. A. J. Fortws, with factories 
at Sultinpur, Amond, Rohikpur, Jaldlgarh, Forbcsibid, Rimpur, 
Maisakul, and Khopdd, having an average cultivated area for the 
past ten years of 17,568 bighds, and an out turn of 363 mans. Bhau- 
gion concern, owned by Rii Lakshmipat Sinh, in pargand Taj pur, 
having an average cultivation of 3065 bighds, and U OUl turn of 105 
mans. Gondwira concern, owned by Mr. H. Cave, with factories at 
Kord, Niscndra, Diim.ir, DcWpur, Jauri.i, Hopiri, Khawdspur, Kdbar. 
ami Gonrii, m pargand Dharmpur, having on an average 9194 bighds 
under cultivation, and an out-turn of 925 mans. Nflganj concern, 
owned by Mr. R. S. Pyne, in pargands Dharmpur and Haveli 
Pumiah, with factories at Nilganj, Kdjd, Khiga, Putilwa. lianbigh, 
Bishnupur, Mirzipur, Soti, ud Mxsaui, having under cultivation an 
average area of »3,9i3 bighds, and an out-turn of 675 mans of indigo. 
Sahdrd concern, in pargand Dharmpur, owned by Mr. J. L. Shilling- 
ford, with factories at Sahard, Hansdili, and Koishi, having an 
average area of 4000 bighds under cultivation, and an out turn of 
from 350 to 400 mans. Kolisi concern, in pargand Kolisi, owned 
by Mr. G. U . Shillingford, with factories at Katiyir and Sambalpur 
in pargand Dharmpur, having an average area of 5000 bighds, and an 
out-tum of 500 mans. Mahcnilrapur concern, in pargand Hdveli. 
owned by Mr. F. Cruise, with factories at Mahendrapur, Ma;! 
Sanhesbalid, and Dinapur, having on an average 3000 bighds under 
t uliivation, and an outturn of 300 mans. Dhardrd concern, in par- 
gand Dlunnpur, owned l>y Mr. E. Dc Soma, having 900 bighds, and 
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60 mans outturn. Kaltdi concern, in pargand Lakslunipur in Bliigal- 

;th factories at Burgdwan and Phusiyan, in Purniah, having 

300 bighds, and 35 mans out-turn. Barrdrd concern, in pargand 

Dhampur, owned by Mr. M'Allistcr, but closed since last year (1875) ; 

Dg an area of 4000 bighds, and 200 mans out-turn, with factories 

rrird, Miikint, Mahdrdjganj, Parmanandpur, and Gokdlnagar. 

.1 factory in South Dharmpur, belonging to the Gangaldahi 

concern in pargand Bhdgalpur, having an average area of too bighas 

under cultivation ; out-turn not given. Bawara concern, in pargand 

Kankjol, owned by Mr. R. Walker, with factories at Bawdrd, Dilawari. 

Sfbganj, and Jotram Rdi, having 6000 tig/ids under cultivation, and 

an out-turn of 300 mans. G id was factory, \n pargand Hdveli Purniah, 

owned by Rii I-akshmip.it Sinh ; area, 600 big/ids ; out-turn, 50 mans. 

Dcorid concern, in pargand Hdveli l'urniah, owned by Mr. Bcntlcy, 

with factoricsat Deorid; area, 1000 bighds; out-turn, 80 mans. I.dlpur 

factory, in pargand Hdveli Purniah, owned by Miss Gouldhaukc, 

area, 900 bighds ; out turn, 75 mans. 

Commerce. — Tlie chief articles of trade in Purniah are rice, oil- 
seeds, indigo, jute, tobacco, hides, and fish. The principal scats 
Of Commerce are Kasb.i and Ekambd, in pargand Hdveli Purniah; 
Dulilganj, in pargand Sripur; Krishnaganj, in pargand Sultanpur ; 
Kiniganj, on the Pitdnd, in pargand Badaur ; Nawdbganj, in far- 
gaud Kinkjol, and the Headquarters town of Purniah. The trade 
is carried on mainly by permanent mark its, but there arc also large 
bin held at Kdrdgold in November and February; at F.kambd in 
•ary ; and at Nckmard, a little beyond the eastern boundary in 
pur, also in February. Scarcely any manufactures arc exported 
il gunny and indigo. Agricultural products, such as paddy, 
jute, tobacco, oil -seeds, and also dried fish and hides, form the 
: Maples of the export trade. In return for these, piece-goods, 
s, drugs, and brass and iron ware are hugely imported. The 
trade of the entire Bhdgalpur Division is chiefly in the hands 
of Bengalis from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The nmnbei 
Of up-country traders is proportionately very small. The exports 
and imports generally pass to and from the metropolis and the 
neighbouring marts. The former greatly outbalance the latter ; 
and this fact alone supports the view generally held, that owing to 
an influx of money the peasantry are becoming well-to-do and 
contented. 

Statistic* of the trade of the District have been collected under the 
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been carried on a! 

of food* ia standard mans 
down the Ganges 
fior the six months from 
433 mams ; wheat, 
50; cO-seeds, 59,096 ; 
vegetable produce, 150; 
635 mams ; oilseeds, 461 1 ; 
68; saltpetre, 5860; 
190 «h From Kamilpur 
; panes and gram, iao; oil-seeds, 
:a ; spices aad pepper, 35 ; mis- 
timber. S ; silk goods, 7 ; cotton 
615 mu. From Kiragoli 
at$o; pulses and gram, 74 ; oilseeds, 

59 ; tobacco. 4*57 '. sp* " **** P«W». 
produce , 460; shellac and other 
id brass work, 137 ; other metals, 
151 : sah. 156; bides, laSo; boms, 133 ; gki, 6 ; silk goods. 4; 
canon goods, 78; gtmnys, 18,137; rniVrBinro o s , 4178 mans. 
From Rimganj— rice, 307; oil-seeds. 7706; J«e. «756; cotton, 
300; tobacco, 750; gks\ 495: nrinselhacons, 163 mans. From 
the small places in the District— rice. 3659 ; wheat, 343 ; other 
115; poises and gram. 803; oil-seeds, 15.513 ; jute, 738; 
1930; tobacco, 1191; nusceflaneous vegetable produce. 
4870; timber. 3; saltpetre, soo; hides, 135; horns, \*; ghi, 176; 
gunny*. 180; nusceQaneons, 3170 mans. For the same period the 
traffic passing Sihibganj upwards, and alleged to be consigned 10 
places in Purntah District, was 1 — To Bhawinipnr — rice, 3635 mans ; 
spices and pepper, 330; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 1 ; 
shellac and other dyes, 80; timber, 34; other metals, 169; salt, 
6193 ; cotton goods, 4 j miscellaneous, 163 mams. To Kiragoli — 
rice, 120 mams; jute. 125 ; cotton, 25,617 ; sugar, 91 ; spices and 
pepper, 3201 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 768; shellac and 
other dyes, 275; timber, 130; brass and brass work, 778; other 
metals, 585; salt, 8675; gAi, 16; silk goods, 1; cotton goods, 
115 ; gunny*, i ; miscellaneous, 16,031 mans. To small places in 
the District — rice, 4716 mams; wheat, 150; other cereals, 440; 
pulses and gram, 375 ; oil-seeds, 16 ; jute, 1 ; cotton, 233 ; sugar, 
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22 ; spices and pepper, 15 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 4404 ; 
shellac and other dyes, 14; timber, 759; brass and brass work, 
258; other metals, 61 ; salt, 9528;^/, : ; silk goods, 100; cotton 
goods, 68 ; gunnys, 48 ; miscellaneous, 3899 mans. The total 
traffic, therefore, from Purniah down the Ganges for the six months 
of 1872 was as follows: — Rice, 10,252 mans: wheat, 7333; other 
cereals, 335 ; pulses and gram, 1046 ; oil-seeds, 46,168 ; jute, 9262 ; 
cotton, 200 ; sugar, 1979; tobacco, 21,376; spices and pepper, 
4070; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 5789; shellac and other 
dyes, 118; timber, 20; brass and brass work, 137; other metals, 
151; salt, 256; saltpetre, 6060; hides, 1541; horns, 151; ghl, 
877; silk goods, itj cotton goods, 80; gunnys, 19,717; mis- 
cellaneous, 8316 mans. The total of the up-traffic to Purniah in 
■;ime period amounted to: — Rice, 8461 mans; wheat, 150; 
other cereals, 440 ; pulses and gram, 375 ; oil-seeds, 16 ; jute, 126 ; 
cotton, 25,850 ; sugar, 113; spices and pepper, 2546 ; miscellaneous 
vegetable produce, 5173; shellac and other dyes 369; timber, 
913 ; brass and brass ware, 1036 ; other metals, 815 ; silk, 24,395 '> 
ghi, 17; silk goods, 101 ; cotton goods, 1S7 ; gunnys, 49; mis- 
cellaneous, 20,093 "i<*ns. 

During the second six months of 1872, from July to December, 
the return showed the following downward trade : — From the town 
of Purniah — rice, tooi mans; wheat, 1201 ; pulses and gram, 770; 
oilseeds, 3158; jute, 593; tobacco, 8409; miscellaneous vegetable 
produce, 19; salt, 200; ghl, 44; gunnys, 33,883 ; miscellaneous, 2 
mans. From Kanigola — rice, 886 ; wheat, 9405 ; other cereals, 
540 j pulses and gram, 5292 ; oil-seeds, 26,914 ; jute, 282 ; tobacco, 
590; spices, pepper, etc, 135; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 
770 ; salt, 100 ; hides, 2528 ; ghl, 3 ; silk and silk goods, 8 ; cotton 
goods, 2; gunnys, 41,087; horns, 13; miscellaneous, 822 mans. 
From Nawibganj — rice, 4 ; wheat, 670 ; pulses and gram, 342 ; 
oilseeds, 15,392; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 81 ; ghl, 172; 
miscellaneous, 12 mans. From Kiisl Sahibganj — rice, 1932 mans; 
wheat, 767 ; other cereals, 15 ; pulses and gram, 474 ; oilseeds, 
25.468; jute, 1290; tobacco, 450; miscellaneous vegetable pro- 
duce, 235 ; timber, 864 ; ghl, 209 ; miscellaneous, 2 mans. From 
Rinlganj — wheal, 1000 mans ; oil-seeds, 14,566 ; jute, 204 ; tobacco, 
4781 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 300 ; ghl, 490; miscellaneous, 
75 mans. From Bhaw.inipur — rice, 257 mans; wheat, 10,846; 
other cereals, 100; pulses and gram, 6978; oil-seeds, 22,157; 
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is; bides. 133 ,/*, 17; miscellaneous, 6 MM 
m the District— rice. 21 16 mam; wheat, 4960 ; 
til; poises and gram, 3456; oil-seeds. 21,038, 

t«66; spices, pepper, et<- miv 

, 9116 ; shellac and other dyes, 474 | 
1 50; hides 80; gU, 136; cotton goods, 
1733 mam. The upward trade for the same 
-To KJtigott— rice. 1646 mam; other cereals, 160; 
ana. ts; hoe, 31 ; cotton. 1533 ; sugar, 18; tobacco, 
10; spices and pepper, 135; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 
6ei . sbe&ac and other dyes, 15 ; timber, 736 ; other metals. 54 , 
salt. 678*; s2k. 68; cotton goods, 18; gunnys, 1178; betel-nut, 
35 ; misreHiiwons, 7*18 mo. To Kdsf Sihibganj— rice, 8 ; other 
poises and gram, 15 ; sugar, 16 ; spices and pepp". S° I 
[etable produce, $4 ; shellac and other dyes, 10 ; 
16 ; brass and brass work, 30 ; salt. 8589 ; cotton goods, 
16 ; guars, 333 ; betri-not. 1055 mam. To small places in the 
District — rice, 1790 mam ; wheat. 87 ; poises and gram, 385 ; oil- 
seeds, 334 ; httc. 193 ; cotton, a ; sugar, 148 ; spices and pepper, 
miscellaneous vegetable produce, 1656; shellac and other 
dyes, 54 ; timber. 4365 ; brass and brass work, 135 ; other metals, 
393; salt. 33.186: silk. 5; cotton goods, 165: gunnys, 1008; 
betd-out, 1404 ; miscellaneous, 1598 mams. The total traffic down 
the Ganges from Pumiah for the second six months of 187: 
amounted to— rice, 6176 mams; wheat, 38,839; other cereals, 
1473; pulses and gram, 17.24*; oil-seeds, 138,683; jute, 3435: 
sugar, 86 ; tobacco, 15,605 ; spices, pepper, etc, 360 ; miscellaneous 
vegetable produce, 10,531; shellac and other dyes, 474! timber, 
1034; other metals, 50; salt. 313; hides, 2740; £*/, 1061 j 
and silk goods, 8 ; cotton goods, 12 ; gunnys, 74.970 ; horns, 13 ; 
miscellaneous, 2651 mam. The up-traffic to Pumiah was — rice. 
4444 mams ; wheat, 87 ; other cereals, 249 ; pulses and gram, 335 ; 
oil-seeds, 334 ; jute, 333; cotton, 1534; sugar, 182; tobacco, 10; 
spices and pepper, 400; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 2312; 
shellac and other dyes, 79 ; timber, 5107; brass and brass work, 
145 ; other metals, 447 ; salt. 37.56' i silk, 73 ; cotton goods, 199 ; 
gunnys, 2419 ; betel-nut, 3494 ; miscellaneous, 88:6 mans. 

The grand total of traffic down the Ganges for the whole District 
during the whole year 1873 was — rice, 16.428 mans; wheat, 36,17; 
other cereals, 1808 ; pulses and gram, 18,288; oil-sceds, 174.851 ; 
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jute, 11,697 ; cotton, 200; sugar, 2065 ; tobacco, 36,981 ; spices, 
pepper, etc., 4430; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 16,310; 
shellac and other dyes, 59?; timber, 1044 ; brass and brass ware, 
i;,7 ; other metals, 301 ; salt, 568; hides, 4181; gM, 1938; silk 
and silk goods, 19 ; cotton goods, 92 ; gunnys. 94,687 ; horns, 164 ; 
saltpetre, 6060 ; miscellaneous, 10,967 mans. The grand total of 
the up-traffic during the whole year wis — rice, 12,905 mans ; wheat, 
237; other cereals, 689 ; pulses and gram, 700; oilseeds, 240 ; jute, 
. cotton, 87,384; silk, 73; sugar, 295; tobacco, 10; spices 
and pcppcT, 2946 ; miscellaneous vegetable produce, 7485 ; shellac 
and other dyes, 44S; limber, 6020; brass and brass ware, 1181; 
other metals, 1262 j salt, 61,956 ; fJU, 17 ; silk goods, 101 ; cotton 
goods, 386; gunnys, 2468; betel-nut, 2494; miscellaneous, 28,919 
mans. 

I have not got figures for the several markets for later years, but 
the gross export trade of Purniah was as follows in 1873 and 1874, 
as registered at Sihibganj: — Oilseeds, 223,584 mans in 1873, 
299,390 in 1874; sugar, 1915 in 1873, 4486 in 1874; tobacco, 
37,782 in 1873, 32,893 in 1874; wheat, 33,423 in 1873, 27,754 in 
1874 ; pulses and gram, 60,983 in 1873, 11,470 in 1874. In 1873, 
66,920 mam of salt were despatched upwards pui inj to 

Purniah, and 66,869 "tans in 1874. All the foregoing figures, how- 
ever, probably do not represent more than a third of the traffic of 
the District, even exclusive of its trade with Nepal. The rice trade, 
for instance, is an up-Ganges one, and does not pass Sdhibganj. 
A large part of the jute, oil-seeds, and tobacco find their way to 
Calcutta by the Mahinandi and Kalindri, and debouch upon the 
Ganges at a point below the registering station. 

The Commissioner of the Bhdgalpur Division, in his Administra- 
tion Report for the year 1872-73, notices a palpable connection be- 
tween the export and import trade and the development of the system 
of paper currency, under which notes are now freely issued and 
cashed. The amount of notes received for silver in all the treasuries 
is far larger than the amount of notes issued for silver, and it is im- 
possible to attribute this result to any other cause than the want of 
l^rium between the export and import trade. By watching the 
seasons when the operations connected with the exchange of notes 
chiefly occur, it has been ascertained that the money received in ex- 
change for notes principally represents the value of country produce 
purchased and exported to other Districts ; while the notes issued 
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for silver are believed to represent the proceeds of piece-goods and 
other import trade. In corroboration of the above opinion, it may 
be mentioned that the heaviest exchanges of silver for notes are 
carried on in March, April, May, and June, during which months 
the brokers of the large merchants, called geJdddn, are known to 
make extensive purchases of grain. 

River Traffic Statistics. — Since September 1875 a ncir 
system of boat registration has been established on all the great 
waterways of Bengal, and the results arc published monthly in Tht 
Statistical Reporter. The following tables (pp. 377 and 378), which 
have been compiled from that source, show (Table I.) the exports 
from Purniah during the six months ending February 1876, and 
(Table II.) the imports into the District during the same period 

From these tables it appears that the total of the exports during 
the half-year, in Class I. (articles registered by weight 1 
amounted to 516,383 mans, or 18,903 tons; of which mustard-seed 
contributed 35 per cent.; jute, 18 per cent. ; wheat, 9 per cent ; 
linseed, 6 per cent ; and tobacco, 6 per cent The total of the im- 
ports in the same class was 259,311 mans, or 9493 tons; of which 
salt formed 42 per cent ; saltpetre, 8 per cent ; pulses and gram, 
5 per cent ; and other saline substances, 4 per cent The weight 
of the exports, therefore, exceeded that of the imports by 257,06s 
mans, or just twofold. Under Class II. (articles registered by num- 
ber only), the most noticeable items are 131,810 gunny -bags, 
exported in the months of September and December ; and 269,500 
bundles of hay and straw, exported in October and January. In 
Class III. (articles restored by value only), the exports were valued 
at Rs. 46,832 (.£4683, 4s. od.) ; of which European cotton goods 
formed 38 per cent, all in February; and miscellaneous native 
goods, 23 per cent. The imports in this class reached Rs. 239,181 
(.£23,918, 2s. od.), or five times the value of the exports; European 
cotton goods made up 48 per cent ; native cotton goods, 2 1 
per cent ; and miscellaneous native goods, 19 ]>er cent of the 
total. 

From the returns obtained at the several registration stations, 
which are also published in Tht Statistical Reporter, it may be 
gathered that the trade of Purniah, as might be expected, is mainly 
confined to Lower Bengal. Out of the total of exports in Class I., 
only -3 per cent wis sent towards Patnl Of the total imports 

\Sentenet continued en page 379. 
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Statistics or the River Traffic of Purniah District for thf. 




Six Months ending February 1876. — Table I. (Exports.) 
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Sentence temtinued from page 376.] 

in the <amc class, 23 per cent, was received from the direction of 

Patni. and 2 per cent, was registered :it I tanoU on the Ghagri, 

With regard to particular staples of trade, The Statistical Reporter 
furnishes the following details, showing the course of trade and the 
local mans. During the four months November 1875 to 
February 1S76, the total exports of jute were 88,232 mans, steadily 
■■sing month by month. Of this total, only 21,944 mans, or 
about one-fourth, went direct by boat to Calcutta, and the remain- 
der was apparently diverted to the railway :.t Sahibganj and other 
n.v During the two months of January and February, it was 
ascertained that 4744 mans of jute from Purni.ih thus left the river 
at Kushtii. For those same two months the marts that exported 
jute to Calcutta and Kushtid may be arranged in the following order : 
— Dulalganj, 6573 mans; Nawahganj, 1286; Harmi, 1177; Krish- 
naganj, 1070; Ranfganj, 718; Dewang, 343. With the exception 
of brge exports of wheat, diminishing from September month by 
month, the trade of Purniah in food-grains is insignificant The ex- 
port of oilseeds is large, especially of mustard-sccd. The foil' 
particulars can l>e given for the single month of December : — Total 
Unseed exported, 4849 mans, from the marts of Nawabganj (1508 
mans) and Raniganj (1337) ; total mustard-seed exported, 34,003 
mans, from the marts of Bhawanfpur (6775 mans), Kanigola (4956), 
N.iwal>g3nj (4931), Damarkftf (4726), Rinlganj (3999), Ekambi 
(1510). Dulalganj (1380). A considerable proportion of this export 
of oilseeds is sent across the Ganges to Sahibganj for rail transport. 
The trade in tobacco may be thus analyzed for the same month of 
!>cccmber: — Total exports, 4384 mans; of which 1263 mans were 
consigned direct to Calcutta, and 1137 to Hiigli; the exporting 
marts were Kanigola' (1974 mans), Dulalganj (1673), Ch.irakpara 
<53S) : Purniah town imported 333 mans. In the same month. 
Purniah town exported 3287 mans of wheat The trade in Man- 
chester piece goods may be thus analyzed for the three months 
December to February :— Imports, Rs. 108,493 '• exports, Rs. 17,500. 
The importing mart* were Kirigoli (Rs. 98,759), and Hhawiniganj, 
Kamalpur, and Nnwabganj (Rs. 1600 each). The supply was 
almost entirely derived from Sahibganj in the Santil Parganls. In 
the month of January, Kiragoli received Rs. 67,300 from that 
source, and Rs. 10,400 in February; but in the latter month, Kira- 
goli despatched Rs. 15,200 to Sahibganj, and Rs. 800 to Hiyatpur 
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in Maldah, an exceptional re-export, which must be attributed to 
overtrading. In November, the importation of native-made cotton 
cloth amounted to Rs. 16,632 ; of which Kintanagar received 
Rs. 13,800, and Raniganj Rs. 3500. 

Tiik Trade with Nepal has always been a matter of most 
important commercial interest in Purniah. In 1790 the Collector 
reported that the exports to that country consisted of salt, bctcl- 
nuts, spices, small cardamoms, pepper, assafcetida, sugar, tobacco, 
cotton cloths, woollen cloths, muskets, flints, dried fish, earthen 
pots, and live hogs ; and the imports, of timber, ready-made wood- 
work, rice and paddy, Other grains, Bhutan blankets, cotton, large 
cardamoms, oranges, wax, madder, drugs, lac, catechu or Terra 
Japonica, frankincense, iron, rhinoceros homs and hides, m, 
parrots, and falcons. He adds a note on the freedom of the traffic 
from all duties, a state of things which, from mistaken ideas regard- 
ing the balance of trade, he strongly condemns. In the following 
year the Collector gave a more detailed account of this trade, and 
estimates its value as follows: — Exports — salt, Rs. 10,000; betel- 
nuts, Rs. 5000; spices, Rs. 3000; small cardamoms, Rs. 1000; 
■•. r, Rs. 2000 ; assafcetida, Rs. 500 ; sugar, Rs. 2000 ; tobacco, 
Rs. 1000; cotton doth, Rs. 3000; woollen cloth, Rs. 2000; mus- 
kets, Rs. 1000 , (lints, Rs. 200 ; dried fish, Rs. 300 ; earthen pots, 
Rs. 500; hogs, Rs. 1000: total exports, Rs. 32,500, or ^3250. 
Imports — timber, Rs. 70,000; ready-made woodwork, Rs. 10,000; 
rice and paddy, Rs. 150,000; other grain, Rs. 50,000; Bhutan 
blankets, Rs. 1000; cotton, Rs. 3000; large cardamoms, Rs. aooo; 
oranges, Rs. 500 ; wax, Rs. 5000 ; madder and drugs, Rs. aooo ; 
lac, Rs. 2000 ; catechu or Terra Japonic^, Rs. 4000 ; frankincense, 
Rs. 3000; iron, Rs. 1000; rhinoceros horns, Rs. 500, and hides, 
Rs. 500; mainds and parrots, Rs. 1000; and falcons, Rs. 500: 
total imports, Rs. 304,000, or ,£30,400. 

During the past year, 1875, a syvtcm of registration has been 
introduced for the Nepal trade, which may be hoped to give more 
accurate results. Up to the present time, however, its operations 
have been limited ; and the following estimates of the yearly imports 
and exports, made by the officers of the two northern Subdivisions, 
although founded on the registered returns, arc in parts rough 
estimates of small statistical value. 

List of articles imported from Nepal into the Arariya Subdivision 
during the year 1875: — Undcancd cotton, 3928 want, or 2895 
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at .£1076, 16s. od. ; drugs, 113 mans, or 87? cwts., 
at £<)•}, ios. od. ; dried fruits, 41 mans, or a8J cwts., valued 
131 j fresh fruits, valued at ^92; wheat, 99 mans, or 70$ 
cwts., valued at £,\i, 4s. od. ; other spring crops, 1685 mans, or 
1203J Cwt$., valued at .£490, 18s. od. ; rice, 81,804 mans, or 58,431$ 
cwts., valued at^74«5, 4s. od. ; other kkari/ox rainy-season crops, 
52.3 25 mans, or 37.375 cw,s -> valued at .£4203, ios. od.; gums 
and resins, 178 mans, or 127$ cwts., valued at ^109, 7s. od.; fibres, 
, 1 1,472 mans, or 8194J cwts., valued at ^£1848, 14s. od. ; fibres, 
Pictured, quantity unknown, valued 31,^275, ios. od. ; hi 
3616 pieces, valued at ;£i6o, 4s. od. ; shellac, 16 mans, or nf 
, valued at jQ\2, 10s. od. ; ghi, 47 mans, or $$$ cwts., valued 
at ,£94, 4s. od. ; oil, 37 mans, or 26J cwts., valued at ,£29, 16s. od.; 
oilseeds, 1163 mans, or 830* cwts., valued at .£267, 4s. od. ; salt, 
48 mans, or 30 cwts., valued at £8, 8s. od. ; spices, 399 mans, or 
285 cwts., valued at .£63, 12s. od. ; molasses an 593 mans, 

or 423* cwts., valued at ^634, 6s. od. ; tobacco, 175 mans, or 125 
cwts., valued at .£32, 13s. od. ; sheep and goats, 2460 heads, valued 
at ,£1556, 8s. od. ; and timber, 872 logs, valued at jQi 136, 2s. od. 
List of articles exported from the Arariya Subdivision into Nepal 
during 1875: — Cleaned cotton, 164 mans, or 117- cwts., valued 
aI ^29, 4s. od. ; English cotton-twist, 9 mans, or 61 cwts., valued 
t £")\ drugs quantity unknown, valued at .£27, 6s. od. ; gdnjd, 
42} lbs., valued at j£$, 9s. od. ; dyes other than indigo, quantity 
unknown, valued at jQi$, 6s. od. ; dried fruits, 288 mans, or 205$ 
1 wt ■.., valued at ^298 ; fresh fruits, 627 mans, or 447J cwts., valued 
at ^C49» '**• od- » wheat, 392 mans, or 280 cwts,, valued at jC'3, 
ios. od. ; other spring crops, 1193 mans, or 852! cwts., valued at 
,,£237, 3S. od. ; rice, 890 mans, or 635$ cwts., valued at ^91, 
14s. od. ; other aghani crops, 42 mans, or 30 cwts., valued at j£8, 
8s. o<l. ; fibres, raw, 88 mans, or 62? cwts., valued at £,\o ; fibres, 
manufactured, quantity unknown, valued at £\Q, 5s. od. ; horns, 
taw silk, 4 lbs., valued at 9s.; manufactured iron, 852 mm, 
t 6o8i cwts., valued at .£600, 3s. od. ; copper and brass, quantity 
unknown, valued at j£s4< 1JS - °d- > shellac, quantity unknown, 
valued at ,£15, 18s. od.; oil, 53 mans, or 37? cwts., valued at ,£56, 
15s. od.; oil-seeds, 195 mans, or 139s cwts., valued at £44, xos. od.; 
969 mans, or 692} cwts., valued at ,£444. 12s. od. ; spices, 
inknown, valued at £4, 10s. od. ; unrefined sugar or gur, 
800 mans, or 531? cwts., valued at ,£251, 4s. od. ; tobacco, 2537 
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mans, or 1830 cwts., valued at j£66$, 15s. od. ; bctcl-nut, 4s. ; 
fish, 261 mans, or 186$ art*., valued at ,£65 ; horses, 83, valued at 
^89, 1 as. od. ; sheep, goats, and hogs, 943a, valued at ^2564. 
169. od. ; bamboos, quantity unknown, valued at jQt, ias- od. ; 
a, valued at jQik; blankets, jC'4, «3*- od- ; manufactured 
■Bki ^39* ; native cotton cloth, ^4676, 18s. od. 

The imports into the Krishnaganj Subdivision from Ncpil in 
1875 were estimated to be: — Cotton, 11,930 mans of So lbs. each; 
paddy. 156,580; rice. 83,700; mustard, 8750; ghi, 540; ginger. 
« 600; jute, 17,150; gunny, 34.600; tobacco, 18,315 ; potatoes and 
vegetables, 2400; iron, 1040 mans; hides, 29,720 in number; 
ploughs, 8500 ; manufactured woollen goods, valued at ^60 ; and 
native manufactured cotton, valued at ,£540. 

The exports into Nepal from the Krishnaganj Subdivision 
during the same year were : — Salt, 47,920 mans; sugar, 250 ; 
molxsses, 1450; dried fish, 1100; ddl, 3700; flour, 1300; betel- 
nuts, 1190; brass ware, 900 mans; cotton, Kuropcan manufacture, 
valued at ,£1250 ; and cotton, native manufacture, valued at ^3400. 

Transit dues arc levied by the Nepal Government on both exports 
and imports. The frontier is divided into a certain number of 
portions, known as sair mahdls, which are fanned out for a term of 
years to contractors called (haudharis. The duly on exports i-. 
I cither by weight or ad valorem, and payment in kind is 
seldom received. A cart-load of dhdn, or unhusked rice, pays 
fee of 9 Annas, or is. ijd., before leaving Ncpil; a cart-load 
raw jute pays 5 dnnds, or 7^d., and the same quantity of raw cotton 
Ks. 1. 4. o, or 23. 6d. A coolie-load of dhdn or of cotton is 
snbja ted to :i duty of one dnnd per load, which generally weighs 
under 1) mans. Rice or cotton carried on pack-ponies pa 
duty of one dnnd in the rupee, or 6J per cent In the case ofgki, 
mustard, tobacco, and ginger, a duty of 1^ dnnds is levied per rupee 
(9§ per cent.). Gunny and cloths pay half a/*W\ or figd., on each 
piece. These are the rates fixed by the Nepal Government, but 
they are frequently exceeded, as the farmer is practically under 
no control. At some places, the SUbdrvj ! onjj officer of Krishna 
panj found that the rate on mustard, jute, gki, tobacco, rice, and 
paddy was the same, namely, six pice, or 2^cL, on every two shil- 
lings' worth purchased. In other pans, rice and paddy paid at 
the rate of one dnnd on the rupee. The duty on exports from 
Nepal is paid at the time of purchase in the local market, and 
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purchaser is there furnished with a pass or ckar chitta. The 
arc only examined on the frontier, to sec if the descrip- 
tion on the pass corresponds with the article exported. Smuggling, 
if detected, is punished by the levy of double duty. As regards 
import* into Nepal, the duty is levied when the goods are sold 
at the markets. But when the importer has a shop in Nepal, he 
luis to pay only a certain sum annually, and is permitted to 
import as much as he pleases, free of duty, provided he sells in 
the shop for which he is assessed. Duty on imports is generally 
levied in kind at so many sen in the man. If the articles do not 
admit of payment in kind, and the importer has not a recognised 
shop, they arc subjected to an ad valonm duty before he is per- 
mitted to retail, the rate being left entirely to the discretion of 
the chaudharl, whose object is to levy the highest amount he can 
without making it prohibitive of further trading. For instance, in 
the case of a load of brass ware passing into the Murang, the 
vendor of which has no shop and intends to retail from village to 
.-, he would pay a certain sum assessed on the value of his 
stock, and would then be furnished with a pass authorizing him to 
sell his goods without any further payment of duty. 

The chief local markets on the British side of the frontier are : 
— In the A Tanya" Subdivision — Nawdhganj, Soiiapur, Mirganj, 
Kasambi, Rdgald, Karsa-kdtd, Meghd, Pfrganj, Kasat. And in 
the Krishnaganj Subdivision — Phabwari, Bdirid, Korabari, Digal- 
bank, Gandarbaddnga, Tdtpod, Kaliighdt, and Bhdtgdon. The 
. hirf trade routes between Purniah and Ncpdl are, within the 
Ardriya Subdivision, (1) the Nnwibganj, (i) the P.itlurdebi, 
(3) the Mirganj, (4) the Mahdseri, (5) the Kasambhd, (6) the 
Sauragadara. (7) the Kdjala, (8) the Kudrf, and (9) the SQdJ 
roads. In the Krishnaganj Subdivision the routes arc — (1) from 
Dbobdi Wifl Kochiha" to Chailghazf market in Murang; (a) from 
Phulwiri via Teragdch to Chailghazl, and again (3) from Fathipur 
to Chailghdxi ; (4) from Khanidbdd to Athmaufii in Nepal ; (5) 
from Bairid to Ultabdri in Nepal; (6) from Konti 
Mohabdri and Banidni. in Murang; (7) from Digalblni /aTaugan- 
dubd to Jhilmilyd market in Nepal ; (8) from Gandarbaddnga via 
Khuddbhitd to Pautapdrd in Murang; (9) from Simalbdrt via 
Ambiri to Khatdmanf; (10) from Tatpod market to Ix>dhaluri in 
Murang; (11) from Bhawinfganj via Chaughdtf to Khdnidbhiti ; 
(12) from Kdlughdt to Patharmiri ; (13) from Bhdtgdon via Dhob- 
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gachi to DhoUbdri and Dohnngari in Murang. These are all mew 
cut road*, which arc not in good repair, but arc passable for traffic 
at all seasons. 

The trade in cardamoms, bees-wax, ehircia, timber, ivory, and 
musk, forms :i monopoly Of the Nepal Government. The 1. 
considered especially valuable. 

The returns published quarterly in Tht Statistical K<fs->rtrr enable 
me to give the figures for the trade of Pumiah with Nepal for the 
DOathl ending March 1876. In Purniah there are three frontier 
stations to register the jmsing traffic — at Amona, Sikti, and Digal- 
bank. During the three months January to March 1876, when the 
trade was much more brisk than in the closing quarter of 1875, 32 
per cent of the exports from the District, and 60 per cent, of the 
imports into the District, as well as 61 per cent of the imports 
into Bhagalpur, were registered at Amona ; 1 1 per cent of the 
exports and 33 per cent, of the imports at Sikti ; and 67 per 
cent, of the exports and 1 7 per cent, of the imports at Digalbank. 
The traffic under Class III. was more equally divided between the 
three routes. 

The total of the exports during the half-year from Purniah into 
Nepal in Class I. amounted to i5.7or mans, or 574 tons,— a total 
which is exceeded by the exports from the Districts of MtuafTarpur, 
Bhagalpur, and Champiran. About four-fifths of the whole were 
despatched in the first quarter of 1876. The chief items are: — 
Salt, 29 per cent. ; sugar (unrefined), 16 per cent. ; iron and its 
manufactures, 13 per cent ; tobacco, 7 per cent ; rice, 6 [>er cent ; 
spices and condiment*, 5 p<-r .cut-; pukes tad gram, 4 per cent. 
The exports in Class II. include 647 cows and bullocks; 146 
buffaloes; 1087 goats and sheep; 1488 pigs; 484 gunny-bags. It 
appears that Nepal receives the greater portion of her imported 
domestic animals and all her gunny -bags from Pumiah. The total 
of the exports in Class III. is Rs. 56,867, of which, again, about 
eight-ninths were d> --p.it' hod in the first quarter of 1S76. The 
chief items arc : — Native-made cotton goods, 45 per cent. ; E:: 
piece-goods, 34 per cent ; miscellaneous native goods, 15 per cent; 
woollen manufactures, 6 per cent. 

The total of the imports into Purniah from Nepil in Class I., 
during the same six months, is 63,6.17 mans, or 2330 tons, or more 
than four times the exports, a total which is only exceeded by the 
imports into Muzaffarpur and Champaran; and again five-sixths ot 
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the whole were registered in the first three months of 1876. Of the 
total, paddy formed 41 per cent. ; mustard-seed, 24 per cent; rice, 
18 per cent.; jute, 4 per cent In Class II. the most important 
items arc — 6311 buffaloes, and 1137 gunny-bags. The total of 
Class III. is Rs. 8704 ; of which mis< cllaneous native goods 
constitute 61 per cent., and a re-import of English piece-goods 
?5 per rent. 

Cam tai. and Interest. — As has been remarked on a previous 
page, it appears probable that coin is accumulating in the I): 
in consequence of the exports exceeding the imports. Most of the 
wealth thus acquired is converted into ornaments, and is not, as 
;i rule, hoarded in the form of coin. Capital is employed by the 
larger merchants in the extension of their business ; but as they 
Imost all non-residents, very little of it is devoted to the 
improvement of land in this District. Purniah is a productive 
country, but has not a rich commercial population, the trade being 
divided amongst an infinite number of petty traders. The current 
rate of interest on small loans, where the borrower pawns some 
V, such as an ornament or household vessel, is 37$ per cent 
per annum. When a mortgage is effected upon houses or lands, 
ually is 12 per cent, per annum. For petty advances to 
the cultivator, the mahdjan or moneylender makes the agreement, 
that after the harvest of a certain crop, or certain land, the sum 
advanced is to be repaid in kind at a certain rate of interest 
per rupee, which is fixed according to the need of the borrower. 
Should the debtor fail to deliver the quantity of produce agreed 
upon, the interest due will he doubled in the following year, and 
so on. Thus very frequently the cultivators arc irretrievably in- 
volved, and the moneylenders in time acquire rights in the land, 
which often arc so widely extended as to raise them to the position 
of large Landed proprietors. The only affluent bankers in the 
District are Rai Dhanpat Sinh and R.-U Lakshmipat Sinh of Mur- 
<d, Bdbu Mahesh 141 and BiSbu Natched Lil, and RtJbu 
Taran Mall. Loans are chiefly conducted by the village grain 
merchants, and, to a small extent, by petty shopkeeper*. 

Incomes and Income Tax. — There is no trustworthy information 

regarding the income derived in Purniah from any source except 

property in Land ; and with regard even to the income of landed 

piQprietOtl, the figures are of very doubtful accuracy. In 1871 the 

made an estimate of the annual value of the agricultural 

vol. xv. a 11 
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produce of the District, based, however, on very vague data. It 
amounted, according to his calculations, to four millions xurlin. 
result being arrived at in the following manner : — The total cultivated 
area of the District is 3.315,910 acres, of which 75 per cent., or 
«.73 6 .93» acres, is cultivated in rice; 2 per cent, or 46,318 acres. 
in wheat, etc. ; 2 ]>cr cent., or 46,318 acres, in pulses, etc. ; 1 1 per 
cent, or 254,750 acres, in oilseeds; t per cent., or 23,159 acres. 
in indigo; 3 per cent, or 69,479 acres, in fibres; 3 per cent., or 
69,477 acres in tobacco ; and 3 per cent., or 69,477 acres, in vege- 
tables, etc. Value of the rice at 1 5 mans per acre, or supposing a 
yield of 26,053,980 mans, at 12 anrnis per man, Rs. 19,198,155 ; 
wheat, etc., 13 mans per acre, or 602,134 mans, at Rs. 2 per man, 
Rs. 1,204,268; pulses, etc., 8 mans per acre, or 370,544 mans, at 
Rs. 1} per man, Rs. 555,816; oil-seeds, at 8 mans per acre, or 
1,938,000 mans, at Rs. 2. per man, Rs. 3,876,000; indigo, 5 sers 
]>cr acre, or 2895 mans, at Rs. 240 per man, Rs. 694,800 ; fibres, 
13 mans per acre, or 903,227 mans, at Rs. 5 a man, Rs. 4,516,135 ; 
tobacco, 13 mans per acre, or 903,201 mans, at Rs. 5 a man, 
Rs. 9,516,005 ; and vegetables, at 15 mans per acre, equal to Rs. 
',042,155 : total, Rs. 4«>,6o3.334. or ^4.060,333, 8s. od. 

The operation of Act x. of 1 87 r, the Road Cess Act, was intended 
to reach all incomes derived from land. The valuations completed 
in 1873 gave a total assessable income of .£289,238. 

In 1870-71 the net amount of income-tax received was Rs. 116,37s 
<*£«»,°37> '<>*• od.). The rate in that year was 3J per cent, or 6 
pits in the rupee, on all incomes above Rs. 500 (,£50) per annum. 
This would show a total for all the incomes in the District above Rs. 
500 of Rs. 3,724,096 (^372,409). The net amount of income tax 
received in 1872-73 was Rs. 24,739 U>»73. » Ss - od.). The rate 
in that year was lowered onethird, to i,' T per cent, or 3 /its in the 
rupee, and the minimum income assessable was raised to Rs. 750 
(j£75) P« annum. This gives Rs. 2,374,956 (^237,495) as the 
approximate total of nil incomes above Rs. 750. 

The details for 1872-73 are as follow:— 1 proprietor of land 
paid income tax on an income over jQi 0,000 a year. The persons 
paying on incomes between ,£1000 and .£10,000 were — 5 indigo 
manufacturers, and 15 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land; total, 
ao. Those |>aying on incomes between ^200 and ^1,000 were — 
6 professors of low ; 1 professor of medicine; 5 salaried clerks, bailiffs, 
and shopmen ; 3 domestic servants ; 27 bankers and money-lenders ; 
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30 general merchant* ; 1 o grain merchants ; 2 traders in salt ; 1 dealer 
imals ; 3 jute, flax, and hemp manufacturers ; 2 indigo manufac- 
turers; 114 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land; 4 tenants; a 
proprietors of houses: total, 210. Those paying on incomes between 
,£200 and jC t0 ° were 611 in number, of whom 16 were professor* 
of law ; 6 salaried clerks, bailiffs, and shopmen ; 7 domestic servants ; 
35 bankers and money-lenders ; 5 general merchants ; 4 piece- 
goods merchants ; 59 gTain merchants ; 1 salt merchant ; 3 traders 
in woven fabrics and dress ; 1 trader in spirits, drugs, and tobacco ; 
2 traders in miscellaneous articles ; 1 1 dealers in animals ; 3 whole- 
sale manufacturers of cotton goods; 16 wholesale manufacturers of 
iutr, flax, and hemp ; 143 proprietors and sub-proprietors of land ; 
86 tenants ; 1 proprietor of houses ; and 2 deriving interest from 
oilier sources than Government securities. 

I-and Revekue. — The earliest notice we have of the land revenue 
of the District is derived from Todar Mall's rent-roll for sarkdr Pur- 
niah, which consisted of nine mahdls or estates. Acronling to his 
assessment it was found to pay in revenue 6,408,633 ddms, of which 
85,000 were taxes (/SI mahdl) on elephants caught in the tardi 
jungles. The remaining eight mahdh were — Asonjd, present Asji, 
paying 734,225 ddms ; Jairamp, paying 467,785 dams ; Hiveli Pur- 
niah, paying 3,686,995 ddms; Dalmclpur, paying 671,530 ddms ; 
Sultanpur, paying 602,206 ddms; Sripur, paying 390,200 ddms ; 
K a! iyar, paying 590,100 ddms; and Kadbd, paying 280,592 ddms. 
The total revenue, therefore, at the rate of 40 ddms to one Akbar- 
shdhl rupee, was in A.r>. 1572 equal to Rs. 160,216. This, however, 
was derived from an area about three-fifths of that of the present 
net Thcfinancialadmini.tr.'.rinn of Murslud Kulf Khan,whi<h 
marks a most important era in Bengal revenue, was not extended to 
Purniah, or only in a very limited degTee. As a frontier military 
uce, the greater part of the land was a\signed lAjdtfr for the 
maintenance of troops. The hhdlsd or revenue-paying portion, 
which was included in the (hakld or chief revenue division of 
Akbamagar, under the fargand denomination of Sripur Dalmalpur, 
yielded Rs. 278,830. Of this amount, however, Rs. 180,166 were 
assigned to Siif Khan, xhc/aujddr or military governor from 1722 
to 1752, as a rakmi /dgir or personal grant of revenue, secured to 
the holding by a sanad or deed of gift. Although, during his time, 
there were large additions to the District area by conquest towards 
the north, and the accession of some fargands from the west of the 
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Kiisf, yet the names, number, or valuation of the estates assessed 
to the crown rent underwent no alteration. Nor was any effective 
change made during the following administration of Saulat Jang, 
the son-in-law of All Vardf Khan, nor until the revolution 
that followed on the battle of PUsscy, in 1757. The Nawdb of 
Murshidibdd, Shujd Khan, seems to have made some effort to 
regulate this great estate. Sometime before his death in a.d. 
»739> ne redistributed its lands into a revenue-paying portion, 
valued at Rs. 214,854, and a.jdgir portion, valued at Rs. 119, .574. 
— estimates which show a general increase of Rs. 65,280, and a 
revenue increase of Rs. 116,190. It was also subjected to con- 
siderable abwdbs or cesses, which, it would seem, were never levied 
or brought to credit in the Murshidal>id treasury, on whose books 
they were borne. These abwdbs were the following : — KAJs.: 
a fee paid by the saminddrs to the officers and clerks of the 
treasury, and supposed to amount to Rs. 2373. It is easy to under- 
stand that the powerful military chiefs of Pumiah would not submit to 
thit impost The second was called xarmahtut, and consisted of four 
lesser component charges, viz. (1) nazar punyd, presents exacted 
from landholders at the time of the annual settlements ; (2) 
khildt, a fee taken from zamlnddrs to recoup the Nawib for the 
dresses of honour that he bestowed on them every year at the same 
period; ($)pushtd bandi, a charge for embanking the riven in the 
vicinity of Murshidibdd ; (4) rtuum nizdra/, a commission of 10 
dnndi in every thousand rupees, levied by the officer in command ot 
the treasury guard at Murshidiibid on all revenue remittances from 
outlying 1 The third, the faujddti abwdb, was the cause 

of much ill-feeling between the Pumiah governors and the Mur- 
shidibdd Nawdbs, and it is almost certain it was never levied. It 
was an additional assessment of Rs. 283,027 on the revenue por- 
tion of the estate, extended northward during the administration 
of Siif Khin. The Chaut Mahraltd of Rs. 24,018, if ever actually 
demanded, was not paid. The above facts, however, show that 
even when the power of the faujddrs was at its height, the land 
revenue demand amounted to over six and a half Idkht of rupees, 
and, in fact, was equal to the total assessment of the large northern 
par^ands of Suxjyapur, Srfpur, Sultinpur, and Havcli. Amongst the 
additions made by Siif Khdn, the tract in the west of the Kiisf was 
assessed at Rs. 355,773, no part of which ever found its way beyond 
his provincial treasury. 
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This state of things continued unchanged under the tyranny of 
sir.ij -ud-DwU and the feeble administration of Mfr Jafar. About 
1760, however, the pressing demands of the English made Mir 
Kasim AM look around for new sources of revenue. The wealthy 
province of Purniah was one of the first to be examined and 
re-assessed. It was then discovered that its three Xx&favjddrs had 
derived from it a land revenue of over 21 Idkhs of rupees. The 
value of the rupee in those days was so uncertain that I cannot 
venture to state the amount in sterling. The re-assessment in the 
first year of its application brought in an actual increase of revenue 
or kdiftyat of Rs. 1,523,725; and the total amount collected was 
Rs. 2,109,415, including Rs. 74,134 collection charges, Rs. 56,071 
for the maintenance of frontier garrisons, and Rs. 33,805 paid away 
in State charity. The net land revenue of the District, therefore, 
was Rs. 1,945,405. 

In the year 1874-75 the total receipts under this head were onlyRs. 
W1St$*h which amount was collected from a somewhat larger area 
than was included in the District when it first came under English 
Government The gradual steps by which the great revenue of 
Purniah became thus diminished are very interesting, and have been 
given at considerable length by Mr. J. Grant, in his ' Historical and 
Comparative Analysis of the Finances of Bengal,' quoted in The 
Fifth Report of tht Select Committee on the Affairs of tht East India 
Com/any in 1812. 'The circumstances and changes,' he writes, ' in 
the administration of the finances of this province, merit the more 
particular attention, as they illustrate one of the grand principles 
of the original Mughul revenue administration, and may be useful 
in tracing some of the most enormous abuses of the present system 
to their primitive causes, through the indolence, ignorance, or de- 
pravity of natives entrusted with uncontrolled executive manage- 
ment It was the great object of Akbar's policy, as it hath been 
of every wise and enlightened ruler of Hindustan, to secure the 
natural rights of the rayats or peasantry against the oppressions of 
their superiors, whether these were native representatives of former 
petty chieftains, superseded in power and forced to obey the more 
equitable laws of the Musalmdn conqueror, or some of the long 
chain of their own officials, who linked together the two extremes of 
Eastern despotism under the subordinate denominations of siibahddri, 
faujddri, amilddri, xaminddri, chaudhart, tdlukddri, and mukaddami. 
The fundamental maxim that limited the sovereign's demand of 
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rent from husbandmen to the raba or fourth of the gross yea 
produce of the land, was liberal and humane ; while the established 
or prescriptive rule which allotted the remaining thrcc-fourti: 
the cultivators, with perpetual occupancy of their fields, under the 
excellent though indefinite form of a falti leasehold, gave them, 
in fact, a property in the soil and a share in the fruits of 
own Ut>our, rarely enjoyed in countries of European freedom. In 
the very few, though comparatively s reat . laminddrt districts which 
have been subject to proper kattobud (realisation) investigations, no 
investigation was ever made into such unlawful exactions as might 
have been imposed by inferior agents. The clandestine profits of 
the principal farming landholders were the only objects of inquiry, 
as forming part, when within the raba, of the legal dues of the 
exchequer ; and the silence of the lower tenantry on the subject of 
any causes of complaint was interpreted as a negative proof thai 
aooe existed. In the military provinces, on the other hand, and 
partJcuUriv this of Puraiah, the financial inquiries of the State in 
discovering the genuine collections made throughout the cc 
descended do farther than the faujddr, who could reckon many 
mmimdtrit within the circle of his jurisdiction ; and it was only the 
private profits or public defalcations of Saulat Jang and his prede- 
cessor, SAii Khan, that were realized, as before stated, under the 
denomination of kdifijmt (increase) to the royal treasury. The 
exercise of native chicanery, in taking advantage of the presumed 
ignorance of rulers, is here forcibly exemplified. The great secret 
of Hindustani financiers, in enriching themselves by defrauding 
Government, is seen to depend chiefly on the simple manoeuvre of 
assuming the net b** M * st (settlement) of one year, after deduction 
of ordinary charges, as the foundation or gross settlement of the 
next, introducing the same necessary saranjami (collection) expenses 
a second time for subtraction ; repeating the operation again and 
again ; or, if found expedient, resuming the fictitious expenditure 
of a former year, and boldly stating it as an improvement of the 
ancient revenue, aim-ays sure to escape detection from a total want 
of any standard of comparison to be referred to by their comptrollers, 
showing either the utmost or the proper dues of the exchequer. 
Thus, in r.s. 1171 (a.d. 1764), Nandakumir (Xuncomar) reduced 
the net ascertained mdlgusdri (land revenue) of the prov: 
stated three years before at 1,045,405 rupees, to 1,788,174 by re- 
introducing allowed mu/aual charges. The succeeding ministry in 
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r.s. 117s (a.d. 1765), on the Company's acquisition of the diwdtil, 
assumed, nevertheless, this last diminished jamd, clear of expense, 
as the basis of their gross settlement then concluded ; but, not 
content with the surreptitious new Sttrnnjuml deductions of their 
predecessors, they stated considerably more than the aggregate of 
the whole before admitted of, and giving themselves 1 redit for the 
amount, being in all 365,637 rupees, reduced the actual net bandobast 
of the year to 1,422,536 rupees. In f.s. 1 173 (a.d. 1766), it seemed 
necessary to screen a conscious delinquent agency under favour of 
apparent improvement of the finances, by a pretended arbitrary 
increase throughout the subah of Bengal of more than 11 lakhs. 
Of this, Rs. 125,000 fell to the share of Purniah, which, with a 
diminution of about Rs. 2000 in the fraudulently ■aciumulated 
expenditure, raised the net effective demand of that year to Rs. 
1,550,273, or the gross revenue to nearly the assumed standard of 
the proper original HattoUU md/gutdri (realized land revenue). 
On the annual adjustment of accounts, ample indemnification was 
taken for the nominal additional income by a real defalcation of 
Rs. 208,764, in the usual mode of incurred and, for the most 
part, irrecoverable balances, leaving a net collection of Rs. 
1,341,509. Again, in r.s. 11 75 (a.d. 1768), when a very able, 
Ht, covenanted servant was deputed to investigate the state 
of the country, though his intelligence might not have been 
sufficiently acute to detect fallacious charges, nor his influence great 
enough to bring the fictitious surplus to public credit, yet he 
discovered that a total collection was made from samltddrs, in the 
name of Government, amounting to Rs. 3,135,387, inclusive of 
an exaction of Rs. 183,610 under the denomination of sirfsi&td, 
which, though stated to have been at this time imposed with 
the sanction of the British Supervisor, may, with almost certainty 
of truth, be considered of prior CltddMBMDt However this may 
be, a favourable report of the discovery made must have been the 
immediate cause, perhaps, of his recall, as well as of the increased 
net settlement of die year, now raised to Rs. 1,731,007. Notwith- 
standing all this, in the succeeding AiMfataf (settlement) of r.s. « 1 76 
(a.d. 1769), the effective demand of the exchequer was reduced 
suddenly to Rs. 1,342,000, probably on the plea of the famine 
which then began to be felt, if not by a new repetition of the whole 
laraajami (collection) deduction. To conclude the history of 
native management; in f.s. 1178 (a.d. 1771), the grouj'amdbandi 
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was rated at Rs. 1.400,517, with only an incumbrance of Rs. 
i8».977. fearing * clear income of Rs. 1,217,540 expected to be 
forthcoming. If, under these successive fluctuations, it were asked 
00 what principle they were brought about, no one can controvert 
the fact that they were the mere sleight-of-hand tricks of a crafty 
mw tmmM , corruptly subservient to the chicanery of his master, 
who hiimelf was, in aO probability, profoundly ignorant of every 
local circumstance that ought to influence a change, or entirely 
regardless of the measure of public receipts, provided there was 
no (tirnrnnrioo in the standard of what came into his private 
cowers by barefaced peculation.' 

Nor was the limit of the falling off in the revenue reached in 
1 771. In 1789, and down to the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
httJe more than Rs. 800,000 was collected, or only something more 
than one-third of the assessment of Mir Kasim. Besides this, 
645.430 tigkis, or 350,000 acres of land, had been separated from 
the revenue-paying area under various pretexts, principally as grants 
for charitable and religious purposes, but really collusivcly retained 
by landholders of different degrees. 

Suaomsiox or Estatu. — The land revenue in 1792, after the 
re-assessments which preceded the Permanent Settlement, and which 
were carried out in Purniah by Mr. Colebrooke, then Assistant Col- 
lector, was ,£124,926, 17s. ad There were at that time 36 estates 
and 38 registered proprietors or coparceners ; of these, 6 estates were 
paying less than ,£10 a year in revenue ; 9 paid between jQio and 
£1 00; and 21 above £100. The total land revenue from proprietors 
paying less than ,£10 was £1$, 18s. iod; that from proprietors 
paying between .£10 and £100, .£398, os. 4d. ; and that from 
proprietors paying over ,£100, ,£124,504, 18s. od. The average 
land revenue assessed on estates paying less than ^10 j year 
Government revenue was £4, os. ad.; between ^10 and .£100, 
£44. 4*- od.; above £100, £5928, 15s. ad; and the average 
land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener was ,£362, 
us. iod. In 1S50-51 there were 1345 estates paying less than 
,£10 in Government revenue; 205 paying between £10 and ,£too, 
and 48 paving more than .£100. The registered proprietors or 
coparceners numbered 3 1 70, and the total land revenue amounted 
to £142,638,65. ojd. The average land revenue from estates 
paying less than ^101 year in revenue was £3, 9s. o$d. ; that 
from estates paying between ,£10 and £100, £26, 14s. 7J&; 
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and that from estates paying over ;£ioo, .£2511. is. 4$d. 
The average land revenue paid by each proprietor or coparcener 
was ,£41, 4s. 7§<1. In 1870-71 the land revenue amounted to 
j£ija,943, ias. od. There were 1397 estates paying less than 
j£io a year in revenue ; 104 paying between ,£io and ,£100 ; and 
41 paying more than ;£ioo. Of registered proprietors there were 
3917. The average land revenue paid by estates having rentals of 
leas than ,£10 a year was ^£3, 9s. lojd. ; that derived from estates 
paying between £\o and .£100, ;£aa, 14s. 4d. ; and that d< 
from estates paying over ,£100, .£2776, 14s. io|d. The average 
land rcrcnuc paid by each proprietor or coparcener was ,£43, 
as. iojd. In 1874-75 there were 1584 permanently settled estates, 
paying a revenue of ,£117,046, 4s. od. ; 19 temporarily settled 
estates, the property of individuals, paying a revenue of .£191, 
12s. od. ; and 26 Government estates, yielding a rental of .£394, 
6s. od. Total number of estates, 1639; and total land revenue, 
£1 17.53*. as. od. 

Revenue and Expenditure. — The following statements illus- 
trate the growth of the revenue and expenditure since the formation 
of the existing system of Government by Lord Cornwallis. The 
items for 1793 arc stated by the Collector to have been extracted 
from an old, but exceedingly well drawn up, account book, resem- 
bling a mahdjan's or native merchant's day-book, which was found 
after much search in the record room, and which is the only 
account in existence of the financial position of the District at that 
time. The regular books and returns for that and many subse- 
quent years were destroyed under the record rules then in force. 
The statement for 1850-51 represents not so much the actual 
receipts and disbursements connected with the District administra- 
tion, as die total of the fiscal operations of all kinds transacted in 
the treasury. The statement for 1870-71 is the first representing 
a true balance sheet of the District, unembarrassed by imperial 
charges and matters of mere account. 

The gross revenue in 179a was .£137,847, 17s. od., which rose 
in 1850-51 to ,£314,110, 15s. ijd. The gross expenditure of these 
two years was ,£137,936, 9s. 4d. in 179a, and ,£315,338, 16s. 7jd. 
in 1850-51. Omitting items of deposit and account, the particulars 
of which I have noted at the foot of the statements, the net receipts 
of 1793 were .£136,049, '°s- 4d. ; and of 1850-51, ,£157.690, 

\_Sentenu tonlinutd en page 397. 
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Sentence continued from fggt 393.] 

us. 8|d. : the net expenditure in 1792 was .£27,204, 19s. rod J 
and in 1850-51, ^£24,258, 4s. 7JA Thus, in the first half of the 
century there was a large increase of revenue and diminution of 
expenditure, the latter being due to the withdrawal of military forces 
from Pumiah, and to the gTCat decrease in the cost of collecting 
revenue. The year 1870-71, in which the net receipts amounted 
to ^«79.449i os - 4$d-. and the expenditure to .£37.83 «, ««• *$d, 
shows a considerable increase under both heads. The increased 
revenue is the more noticeable, as since 1850 there had been large 
transfers to Maldah and to Bhigalpur, involving a loss in land revenue 
of ,£20,000. This loss, however, was met by a threefold increase 
in excise receipts, a much larger sale of stamps, and die imposition 
of an income tax. The additional expenditure was generally distri- 
buted through all the departments of District administration. 

•tkction to Pf.rson and Propkrty has steadily improved. 
It is not known how many magisterial and revenue courts there were 
in 1793, which is the first year of which any records remain ; but there 
were then two civil courts. In 1800 there were three magisterial 
courts, two civil, and two revenue courts ; in 1850 thcTc were five 
magisterial and twenty-four civil and revenue courts ; in 1862 there 
were nine magisterial and nineteen civil and revenue courts; in 1869 
there were eight magisterial and Uiirteen civil and revenue courts. 
The number of covenanted officers at work in the District throughout 
the year was four in 1850, three in 1862, and four in 1869. 

Rent Suits. — The number of rent cases instituted under the 
provisions of Act x. of 1859 and Act viii. (ii.c.) of 1869 — the Rent 
laws of Bengal — are returned by the Collector as follows : — In 
1861-62, 5516 original suits, with 2022 miscellaneous applications ; 
in 1862-63, 5258 original xuits, with 1728 miscellaneous applications; 
in 186667, 4983 original suits, with 5386 miscellaneous applica- 
tions; in 1868-69, 4029 original suits, with 4632 miscellaneous 
applications; in 1870, there were 843 suits; in 187 1, 2338; and in 
1872, 177 1. It will be seen that the number of suits has greatly 
fallen off since the introduction of Act viii. of 1869, the total for 
the three years 1867 to 1869 being 9012, and that for 1870 to 
1872, 4952. During the former period, these cases were triable by 
the revenue courts of the Collector and his subordinates, and during 
the latter, by the ordinary civil courts. 

Police Statistics. — For police purposes, Pumiah is divided into 
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thirteen police circles or Ihdnds, as follows : — In the Headquarter* 
Subdivision — (j) Pumiah, with outposts at Thomasganj and Hard*, 
and a force consisting of i inspector, i sub-inspector, a head con 
stables, and 16 constables, (a) Damdahi, with a force consisting of 
i sub. inspector, a head constables, and la constables. (3) Gondwira, 
uo OBtpost at Kiragnla, anil with a force consisting of 1 sub- 
inspector, a head constables, and r$ constables. (4) Manfhdrf. 
with a force consisting of 1 sub-inspector, t head constable, and t a 
constables. (5) Kadba, with an outpost at Sdifganj, and a force 
consisting of 1 inspector, 1 sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 
20 constables. (6) Balrimpur, with an outpost at Raniganj, and 
a force consisting of 1 sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 16 con- 
stables. (7) Kisbi Amrir, with outposts at Dingra and Balgachhi, 
and a force consisting of 1 sub-inspector, 4 head constables, and 
ao constables. (8) Arfriyi. with an outpost at Siktf, and a force 
consisting of t inspector, 1 sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and ao 
constables. (9) Ranfganj, with an outpost at Portal, and a force 
consisting of 1 sub-inspector, a head constables, and 1 6 constables, 
(to) Matiyari, with outposts at Kuirf and Nawtfbganj, and a force 
consisting of a sub inspectors, 3 head constables, and ao constables, 
(ri) Bahaddiganj, with an outpost at Digalbank, and a force con- 
sisting of 1 sub-inspector, 3 head constables, and 18 constables. 
(13) Krishnaganj, with outposts at Goilpukhur, Asurgarh, and Lahil, 
and a force consisting of 1 inspector, t sub-inspector, 5 head con- 
stables, and 30 constables. (13) Kaliiganj, with outposts at 
Ilwabari, Kilugh.lt, Gaisdl, Chapri, and Bhdtgion, and a force 
consisting of 1 sub-inspector, 7 head constables, and 36 constables. 
The remainder of the regular police is employed on the following 
services. Magarinc :md Quarter guard, 1 head constable and 4 
constables ; guard at the Magistrate's Courts, 1 inspector, a sub- 
inspectors, 3 head constables, and 19 constables ; guard at the 1 I 
trict and Subdivision jails, a head constables and 1 7 constables ; 
guard at the District and Subdivisional treasuries, 4 head constables 
and 34 constables ; reserve in the lines, including men sick and on 
leave, 1 inspector, a sub-inspectors, 7 head constables, 74 constables, 
and 1 drill instructor of the grade of head constable. 

The Rkcular Police, or constabulary force, stood thus in 
1875: — Two superior European officers, namely, a District Super- 
intendent and an Assistant -Superintendent, at a total salary of 
.£1680 a year ; 6 subordinate officers called inspectors, on salaries 
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varying from j£i 20 to ,£240 per annum; 18 subordinate officers, 
rolled sub-inspectors, on salaries varying from j£6o to £96 per 
annum ; and 60 inferior officers, called head constables, on salaries 
varying from ,£12 to .£30 a year — all maintained at a total 
annual cost of ^6687, us. od.,or an average pay for all subordinate 
and inferior officers of ,£79, ,2S - 3?d. per annum ; 398 constables, 
divided into four grades, and each receiving annual pay varying 
from j£y, 4s. od. to ,£10, 16s. od., and maintained at a total 
annual cost of ,£3285, 12s. od., or an average pay of jQZ, 5s. id. 
I*r annum for each man. The other expenses connected with the 
District police are: — A sum of .£141, 6s. 3d allowed as travelling 
expenses for the Superintendent and Assistant • Superintendent ; 
JC*M< 8s. cd. for pay and travelling allowances for their establish- 
ments; and j£64J, 8s. ixd for contingencies,— bringing up the 
total cost of the regular police of the District to .£10,900, 7s. 2d. 
The Census Report of 1872 returns the area of the Purniah 
District at 4957 square miles, and the population at 1,714,795 
souls. Compared with these figures, the total strength of the 
regular police force is one man to every 1024 square miles of 
the District area, or one man to every 3543 of the population. 
The annual cost of maintenance is equal to a charge of £2, 
14s. 4d. per square mile of area, or about ijd. per head of the 
population. 

The Municipal Police is a small force maintained in the large 
towns. In 1875 it consisted of 6 officers, head constables, fourth 
grade, on salaries of £12 a year ; and 120 constables, receiving pay 
at the rates of 10s. and 12s. a month, the whole body being 1 
tained at an annual cost of ^878, 8s. od. A further sum of ^115, 
4*. od. was allowed for clothing and contingencies, such as repairs, 
lighting, etc, bringing up the total cost of the municipal police of 
the District to ,£993, 1 2s. od. ; or, for the town of Purniah, 
.£655, 12s. od. annually; for the town of Krishnaganj, ,£258, 
16s. od. annually; and for the town of Rinfganj, .£79, 4s. od. 
annually. These charges are defrayed by means of rates levied 
from the householders and traders living within municipal limits. 
The Census Report of 1872 returns the total population of the 
three municipal towns of the District at 30,691 souls, and the 
number of houses at 64S7. The strength of the municipal police, 
therefore, as compared with die population, gives one man to every 
245 6 souls ; the whole force being maintained at a cost of very 
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nearly 7 jd. per head of the town population, or at the rate of 
3s. ojd. to each house. 

Village Watch. — In 1866, Mr. M'Ncilc, in his report on the 
village watch of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, returned the number 
of rural police in Punjab, distinguished into four classes, as follows: 
— (1) Chauklddn, 6604, of whom S were maintained by grants of land, 
amounting to 40 standard bighds or 13 J acres, held on a service tenure, 
32 maintained by the samittddrs, and 6564 by the villagers, (2) 
Jolahi and Dosidh chaukiddrs, all maintained by the villager*. (3) 
JoUha\ Dosidh, and Mirkanddi chaukiddrs, 393, maintained by the 
villagers; and (^)gprdits, 984, maintained by the zamlnddrs: total, 
8344. The District Superintendent of Police in 1875 reported that 
there were 6798 chaukiddrs of all classes, maintained entirely by 
contribution* from the people, at a total estimated cost of ,£24,472. 
16s. od. annually. This would give an average yearly income of 
jQl, 1 as. od. per man ; but the village watch levy various perqi; 
from the hamlets to which they arc attached. Each village watch- 
■ or rural policeman has. on an average, charge of 46 houses, 
following statement shows the religions and castes of the 
regular and municipal police on the 21st September 1875, a* 
returned to me by the District Superintendent : — Officers — Chris- 
tians, a ; Muhammadans, 40; Hindus, 48, including ta Brahmans, 
1 1 Rajputs, 2 Sikhs, 1 6 Kdyasths, and 6 of ' other ' castes. Men 
— Christian, 1; Muhammadans, 108, Hindus, 409; including 
105 Brahmans, 148 Rdjputs, 8 Gurkhds, 11 Sikhs, n Santib, 24 
Kdyasths, and 102 of 'other' castes. No separate caste return for 
the rural police has been submitted to mc, but it is stated that that 
force is derived for the most part from Dosadhs, Jolahls. Hdris, 
and Tiors. Their present number is said to be 6798, distributed 
as follows: — Headquarters Station, 432; Gondwdrd, 332; Dam- 
dshi, 306; Kisbd Aimir, 731 ; Kaliaganj, S25 ; Krishnag.inj, 402; 
Ai,in\\-5, 641; Matiyiiri, 357; Rdnfganj, 323; Kadbi, 713; 
Balrfmpur, 41G . M : : .in'. 177 j and Bahidurganj, 1143. 

The Working of the Police in Purniah District has not, for 
m3ny years past, been satisfactory. The climate, which is |>eculiarly 
unhealthy for natives, prevents well-trained officers from other parts 
of the Lower Provinces taking service in Purniah ; while those 
obtained from the District itself arc under-educated, and have not 
been found to possess other qualifications necessary for police work- 
in his report for the year 1874, the Inspector-General of Police 
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writes that Pumiah figures very badly in the returns. The propor- 
tion of acquittals to convictions is markedly high. 

The increasing prevalence of ddk&ilis or gang robberies in the 
early part of the year attracted the attention of the Government, 
and special measures were in consequence adopted. A detective 
department was organized; bad characters were watched; better 
discipline was enforced amongst the rural police, who were brought 
into closer relations with the district police ; and liberal rewards 
were onercd. Out of the thirty ' true ' cases reported during the 
year, only three occurred in the second half of the year, after the 
adoption of these special measures. 

The following table (p. 40a) shows the result of the investigation 
and prosecution of the chief crimes cognisable by the police for the 
years 1865, 1870, and 1875. As regards the rqiorted crime for 1865, 
the District Superintendent has very little doubt that the figures are 
not trustworthy, but thinks that for purposes of comparison they 
may have some value. It would seem from the records from 
which the return is derived, that there were in that year no cases 
of grievous hurt, house trespass, or vagrancy, and no offences against 
the excise laws, — a very improbable state of things. Criminal 
breach of trust was not cognisable in the year 1865, and evidenUy 
the classification of some other offences in 1865 was different from 
what it now is. There is no such marked difference between the 
returns for 1870 and 1875 as to call for particular comment, except 
as regards crimes against properly, the increase in the number of 
which is probably due rather to more correct reporting than to actual 
increase in crime. It will be observed that crimes against properly 
have been always numerous, and that the police have generally 
failed to cope with them. 

Jail Statistics. — There is one jail at Purniah town, and also 
lock-ups at the Subdivisioual stations of Arariyd and Krishnaganj. 
The following figures show the position of the Purniah jail in the 
years 1857-58, 1860-61, 1870, and 1872. For the first two of these 
years the figures are of doubtful accuracy. In the last two years, 
the introduction of returns of improved form bin secured a really 
accurate record of facts connected with the jail: — 

In the year 1857-58, the first year for which materials arc avail- 
able, the daily average number of prisoners in the Purniah jail was 
402 ; the total number of criminal, civil, and under-trial prisoners 
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Sentence continued from page 401.] 

■dmttted during the year was 640. The discharges were as follows : 
—Transferred, 35 ; released, 548 ; escaped, 6 ; died, 41 ; executed, 
4 — total, 634. In «86o 6t the jail returns show a daily average 
prison population of 330, the total number of prisoners admitted 
<luring the year being 7 70. The discharges were — Transferred, 70 ; 
released, 604 ; escaped, 5 ; died, 59 — total, 738. In 1870 the daily 
average jail population was 325, the total number of prisoners 
admitted during the year being 833. The discharges were — Trans- 
ferred, 35; released, 773; died, 13 — total, 821. The foregoing figures 
are given in a special return furnished by the Inspector-General of 
Jails. In 1872 the average number of prisoners was 304, of 
whom 3 were civil, 17 under trial, 267 labouring convicts, and 17 
non-labouring convict9 ; 2-55 were females. The male convict wards 
are intended to hold only 126 prisoners. 

The percentage of prisoners admitted to hospital in the Purniah 
jail in 1857-58 was 6803, and the number of deaths i - 02 per cent 
of the mean jail population. In 1860-61 the percentage of admis- 
sions to hospital rose to 1 55-1 5 per cent., and the death-rate to 17-87 
percent of the average jail population. In 1870 the admissions 
to hospital had fallen to 9046 per cent., ami the death-rate to 400 
per cent, of the average prison population. The death-rate of 1872 
was high, amounting to 20 deaths, or 658 per cent, of the total jail 
population. This was generally attributable to the malarious cha- 
racter of the country which supplies the jail. The principal cause of 
deaths was dysentery. The >tandard of health of the prisoners on 
admission is very low, and it is found that, as a rule, they gain in 
health and weight during their incarceration. The jail was some- 
what overcrowded ; and the Inspector-General, on his visit of 
inspection, expressed an opinion that the prisoners were scantily 
clothed fur such a damp and occasionally cold District 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in Purniah jail, 
including rations, establishments, hospital charges, clothing, con- 
tingencies, and all other expenses except the prison police guanl, 
is returned as follows : — In 185758 it was ,£3, 8s, 9jd. per head ; 
in 1860-61, £1, 14s. ojd.; and in 1870-71, £4, 7s. 4$d. The cost 
of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of £1, 
is. 2$d. per head, making a gross charge to Government in that 
year of £s, 8s. 6jd. per prisoner. 

"he jAit Manufactures and other work performed by the 
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hard-labour prisoners contribute but little towards the expense 
the jaiL In 1857-58 the receipts arising from the sale of prison 
manufactures, and the value of stock remaining on hand, 
amounted to .£486, 19s. 8d, and the charges to .£378, 4s. 3jd., 
showing an excess of receipts over charges of ,£208, 15s. 4Jd, 
equal to an average earning of £2, os. o|d. by each prisoner 
employed in manufactures. In 1860-61 the receipts from sale of 
manufactures, and the value of stock left in hand at the end of the 
year, amounted to ^963, us. id., and the charges to ,£635, 10s. 
9d., leaving an excess of receipts over charges of ,£338, is. 4d. ; 
average earning by each prisoner employed on manufactures, jQ\, 
195. 9$<L In 18707 1 the receipts from jail manufactures amounted 
to ;£«*,$8, 5s. 3d., and the charges connected with them to ;£"»?, 
4$. tojd ; excess of receipts over charges, ^51 1, os. 4$d ; average 
tigs of each prisoner employed on manufactures, ^3, os. sjd 
In 1872, the total cost of jail maintenance, exclusive of charges for 
buildings, repairs, and the whole manufacturing department, amounted 
'<> £'5S7> '7 s - ' 'Jd P cr annum, or ,£5, as. 6d. per prisoner; of 
which diet expenditure was debited with .£7*8, 15s. 3d., or £2, 
8s. 7$d. per prisoner, and the jail oflicc establishment with .£652. 
is. 2 jd, or £2, is. iojd per prisoner. The cost of buildings and 
repairs was ,£295, 95. 3d The expenditure in the manufacturing 
department was ,£835, 5s. 4d., and the remittances to the treasury 
on account of sale of articles manufactured in the jail was j£rioo, 
12s. 3 J<1. ; leaving a net profit for the year of .£265, 6s. 1 1 Jd., or a 
profit pcr individual prisoner sentenced to labour of 19s. nd., and 
pcr manufacturing prisoner of j£i, 14s. ?Jd Of the total average 
number of prisoners in 1872, 10 were employed as convict warders, 
33 as jail servants (cook, sweepers, etc), 28 in garden cultivation, 
15 in gunny weaving, 13 in oil-pressing, 61 in string and twine 
making, 12 in carpet making, 24 in other manufactures, and 11 
under the Department of Public Works. 

Education Statistics. — Education of all kinds, but particularly 
primary education, has been very widely diffused in Purniah District 
since twenty years ago, a most remarkable improvement having 
taken place in this respect within the last five years. This improve- 
ment is due to the recognition by Government of the existing village 
schools of the country, and the distribution to them of an adequate, 
but not too liberal, aid. The number of Government and aided 
schools has increased from 1 in 1856-57, to 6 in 1860-61, 12 in 1870- 
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71, and 347 in 1874-75. The tota ' number of pupils has risen from 
1 ,8 S6-57 10319 in 1860-61; it fell to 288 in 1870-71, and again 
rose to 8744 in 1874-75. There were also 183 private and unaided 
■Is returned by the Inspector of Schools in 1874-75. These 
were subject to inspection, and were attended by an c Minuted number 
of 1 781 pupils, the average number attending each school being 9. 

The following comparative tables (pp. 406 and 407), compiled from 
ihe Reports of the Director of Public Instruction fori856-57, 1860-61, 
1870-71, show the number of Government and aided schools in the 
District in each of these years, the number of pupils attending them, 
the cost of education to Government, and the amount realized by fees 
or from private sources. The greatly increased proportion of the 
c ott of educa t ion borne by private contributions, which has risen 
^47, 8s. 1 jd. in 1856-57 to ,£1078, 17s. od. in 1874-75. tes- 
tifies to the general interest which is now being taken by the people 
themselves in the cause of education. The cost of schools to 
Government has increased from ,£272, 9 s - 3jd- to .£1741, us. 6$d. 
The most marked improvement is in the aided vernacular schools, 
which have risen from 1 in 1870-71 to 329 in 1S74-75 ; while the 
scholars in the same period have increased from 9 to 8079. In 
1874-75 'he number of Government and aided schools amounted to 
347. and the number of pupils to 8744 ; of whom 5067 were Hindus, 
3667 Muhammadans, and 10 of other denominations not separately 
returned. Regarding the social status of the pupils, 33 belonged 
to the upper, 766 to the middle, and 7945 to the lower classes. 

The total number of Government, aided, and private schools 
in Purniah District returned in 1874-75 by the Inspector of Schools, 
Hehar Circle, amounted to 512, and the estimated number 
of pupils attending them was 9860 ; this would give 1 school 
to every 9 68 square miles of area, and 1 to every 3349 of the 
population, attended by 1 student for every 174 of the population. 
Excluding the 7 girls' schools, attended by 109 pupils, the result 
shows 505 schools for the male population, attended by 9751 boys. 
Taking the male population at 876,320, this gives 1 school for 
every 1735 males, and 1 boy attending school for every 8987 of the 
male population. 

The tabular statement of schools in 1874-75 given on p. 408, 
■applied to me by the Inspector of Schools, exhibits the state of 
public instruction in a somewhat different form, and indicates the 
number of unaided schools and pupils in the District. 
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Primary Education. — There has been a remarkable increase in 
the amount and quality of this order of education given in Pur- 
niah District during the five years ending 1875. The following 
figures are derived from the Report of the Deputy-Inspector of 
Schools for the official year ending the 31st March 1875. On that 
date there were in the District 315 aided pdthsdlds, 14 maktabs, lad 
7 girls' pdtksdldt, attended by 7741 boys, 337 boys, and 109 girls 
respectively; the average daily attendance being 677 2, 266, and 97 
respectively. At the close of the previous year there were 3 at 
pdthsdlds, 25 maklabs, and 6 girls' pdthsdlds, so that in the shor 
period of one year 124 pdthsdlds and 2 girls' schools had been 
established, of which 30 were newly founded, and 96 were old 
village schools to which aid had been given. During the same 
period, 37 pdthidlds, 9 maktabs, and 1 girls' school had been 
abolished on account of the falling off in attendance and the indif- 
ference of the cultivating classes to the education of their children. 
Of the above existing schools, there were in the Headquarters Sub- 
division 172 boys' schools and 1 girls' school; in the Arfriya Sub- 
division there were 94 boys' schools and 5 girls' schools ; and in 
the Krishnaganj Subdivision there were 63 boys' schools and 1 girls' 
school. The distribution of these schools according to the police 
circles in which they were situated, and the languages taught in 
them, is as follows: — In the Headquarters police circle — Hindi, 47 
bop* schools and 1 girls' school ; total, 48. Amdr-Kasba — Hindi, 
33 boys' schools ; Bengali, 3 boys' schools and no girls' school ; 
total, 36. Oondwari — Hindi, 18 boys' schools and no girls' school. 
Kadbi — Hindi, 29 boys' schools ; Bengali, 4 boys' schools and no 
girls' school; total, a- Manihdrf— Hindi, 5 boys' schools; Ben- 
gali, 3 boys" schools; total, 8. Damdahi — Hindi, 10 boys' schools ; 
total, io. Balrampur— Hindi, 9 boys' schools; Bengali, n boy* 1 
schools; total, 20. Aririya — Hindi, 52 boys' schools; Hindustani 
or Persian, 1 boys' school and 3 girls' schools; total, 56. Matiyarf 
— Hindi, 18 boys' schools and 1 girls' school ; total, 19. Rinlganj 
— Hindi, 23 boys' schools and 1 girls' school ; total, 24. 
ganj — Hindi, 7 boys' schools ; Bengali, t boys' school ; Hindustani 
or Persian, 1 boys' school ; total, 9. Bahldurganj — Hindi, 22 boys' 
schools; Hindustani or Persian, 6 boys' schools and 3 girls' schools; 
total, 31. Kiliaganj — Hindi, 16 boys' schools; Bengali, 3 boys' 
schools; Hindustani or Persian, 3 boys' schools and 2 girls' schools; 
total, 24. Classed according to merit, they do not show a high 
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state of proficiency, only 26 fdthsdldi being ranked as good, 39 as 
fair, 8 » as moderate, 131 as indifferent, and 58 as bad. Of the 
total number of pupils before mentioned, 1550 boys and 9 girls 
could read and write easy sentences in their mollier tongue. Still. 
the progress in numbers of pupils and regularity of attendance has 
been very great ; and it would seem from the educational reports 
that the matter and quality of instruction have improved also. The 
old village schools were held in the house of some leading man, a 
landholder or a merchant ; and the teacher was expected to devote 
his chief attention to the children of this man, who was his patron. 
A few boys were also admitted from outside ; but it is evident that 
many more reasons 0|>crated : t their attendance than in the 

case of a public school. The teacher also often performed other 
offices for his patron, and consequently the tune of instruction varied 
much from one to another hour of the day, as well as in duration. 

Under tht- preKtt system of supervision, combined with Gove 
ment aid, there has been a gTcat change. Registers of the attendance 
of pupils arc regularly kept, and the boys arc divided into classes. 
The gurus arc obliged to teach from 6J to 10 in the morning, and 
again from 2 to 5 in the afternoon. Mt.iyjui have also been taken 
that during the slack period of the rainy season the teachers should 
improve themselves, either by attending the Normal School or by 
private studies. There were 97 aided fxilhsdlds and 19 mailabs, 
with 2273 boys, on the 31st March 1873, before the pdihsdld system 
came into force. The number of aided primary schools at the dose 
of the year 1874-75 was 336, with 8188 pupils, against 257 
attended by 5841 pupils, on the same day of the year 1873-74. 
In other words, the number of schools and of pupils attending them 
has increased by 220 schools and 5915 pupils respectively within the 
period of two years, and by 1 19 schools and 2346 pupils within the 
year 1874-75. The average daily attendance of pupils rose from 
4702 to 7095 within the latter period. 

It has been observed that in all the primary schools, excepting 
those in the eastern parts of the District — that is in police circles 
Manihari, Kadbd, lialrampur, and Krishnaganj — Hindi-Kaithi is the 
only language taught ; except that in some of xhn pdlhsdlds the writing 
of the Dcva-Nagarf character is also acquired. In such schools the 
teachers employed are trained men, from the middle vernacular and 
Purniah normal schools. The language taught in fdlksdlds in the 
eastern part of the District is the corrupt form of mixed Hindi and 
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Bengal/, spoken by the residents of those places. In nil thc/rfM- 
sdlds within the limits of the Ardriya Subdivision, Hindi'-Kaithi is 
taught ; but there arc 5 pdthtdlds in which Deva-Ndgari has been alto 
introduced. In the schools within the jurisdiction of the Krishna- 
ganj Subdivision, the Hindi, Bengali, Persian, and Hindustani 
languages are all taught, according to the wants of different local 
communities. Besides these languages, arithmetic up to simple 
division, practical tdxdr accounts, including kharidbikA or book- 
keeping by single entry, and mensuration on the native system, arc 
practised. 

The total expenditure during 187475 on all primary schools 
amounted to j£q8i, 19s. ijd. contributed by Government, and 
^694, 11*. lojd. derived from private subscriptions. The average 
annual grant in aid to each primary school was jQj, 18s. 5}d. from 
Government, in addition to £2, is. 4JA from private sources. 
The Government grant to teachers was reduced or raised according 
to the efficiency of the schools, and the amount of their private 
income. At the end of 1875, m tne Headquarters Subdivision, 
there were 10 schools receiving grants in aid at the rate of 10s. a 
month, 2 schools at the rate of 9s. a month, 14 at the rate of 8s. 
a month, 8 at the rate of 7s., m at the rate of 6s., 14 at the rate 
of 5s., 2 at the rate of 4s., and 1 school at 3s. a month. In the 
Ardriyi Subdivision, there were 2 schools receiving grants in aid 
at the rate of 10s. a month, 3 at the rate of 8s., 2 at the rate of 7s., 

36 at the rate of 6s., 1 school at 5s. 6d. a month. 23 at 5s., 23 at 
4s., and 4 at 3s. a month. In the Krishn3ganj Subdivision, there 
were 12 schools receiving grants in aid at the rate of 10s. a month, 
to at the rate of 8s., 23 at the rate of 6s., 2 schools at 5s., and 
6 at 4s. a month. In the whole District, there were 24 schools 
receiving grants in aid of 10s. a month, 2 receiving 9s. a month, 

37 receiving 8s., 10 receiving 7s., 180 receiving 6s., 1 receiving 
5s. 6d., 39 receiving 5s., 31 receiving 4s., and 5 schools receiving 
3s. a month. The rate of aid to the girls' pdthtdlds is one rupee 
or 2s. for every five girls attending. 

Of the aggregate number of pupils in the aided primary schools, 
4702 were Hindus, of whom 20 belonged to the upper classes, 380 
to the middle, and 302 to the lower classes ; and 3486 were 
Muhammadans, of whom 11, 166, and 3309 belonged respectively 
to the upper, middle, and lower classes. 

There were 4318 boys who paid from 1 to 4 dnnis or i$d to 6d. 
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a month to the gurus, according to previous custom, independent 
of the salary received by the gurus from Government. A large 
number of the villagers, however, have withdrawn their support, 
and others have reduced the amount of fees which they before paid, 
since the grant-in-aid system has been applied. 

In the Headquarters Subdivision there were 50 certificated 
teachers, and 125 employed without a certificate — total, 175 ; in the 
Arariyi Subdivision there were 23 certificated teachers, and 80 
employed without a certificate — total, 103; in the Krishnaganj 
Subdivision there were 16 certificated teachers, and 48 employed 
without a certificate — total, 64. Total number of teachers in 
Purniah District, 341. Of these, 35 were classified as good, 39 as 
fair, 93 as moderate, IM as indifferent, and 53 as bad. 

During the year 1874-75 there were 66 houses built or made 
over to schools by the tamimddrs and others who took an interest 
in education ; and there were at the end of the year 166 house* 
for the accommodation of the pdlhsdld boys, of which 53 arc in 
the Headquarters Subdivision, 65 in Arariyi, and 48 in Krish- 
naganj. 

Educational Census. — The fallowing paragraphs give the result* 
of an Educational Census carried out in two large villages in each 
Subdivision of the District In one of the villages in each Sub- 
division a school had been for some time in existence, and the other 
hid no such educational advantages. 

I'umiah Subdivision. — Belgachi, in pargand Purniah, which has 
an aided primary school. Population of the village, according to 
the Census of 1872 — 400 men, 430 women, 223 boys, 169 girls; 
total, 1222. Number of children of school-going age— that is, 
above six years and under sixteen — 169 boys, 76 girls; total, 27:. 
Number of children actually attending school — 28 boys. Number of 
population who, without having attended school regularly, can 
or write any language, or can count — 44 men, 4 boys ; total, 48. 
Number of residents in the village who can read and write Hindf — 
44 men, 3 boys ; total, 47. Barsauni, in pargand Purniah, in which 
there is no school. Population' of the village according to the Census 
of 1872 — 182 men, 218 women, 82 boys, 61 girls; total, 543. 
Number of children of school-going age — that is, above six ye 
and under sixteen — 106 boys, 46 girls; total, 152. Number or 
population who, without having attended school regularly, can read 
or write any language, or can count — 23 men, 9 boys; total, 32 
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Number of- residents in the village who can read and write Hindf 
— 23 men, 9 boys ; total, 33. 

Ardriyd SuMivision. — Basditf, in pargand Pumiah, which has an 
aided primary school. Population of the village according to the 
Census of 187a — 715 men, 761 women, 383 boys, 261 girls; total, 
2120. Number of children of school -going age — 246 boys, us girls; 
total, 391. Number of children actually attending any school — 41 
boys, s girls; total, 46. Number of population who, without having 
attended school regularly, can read or write any language, or can 
count — 57 men, 10 boys; total, 67. Number of residents in the 
village who can read and write Hindf — 47 men, 10 boys ; total, 57. 
Tamghdti, in pargand Pumiah, in which there is no school. Popula- 
tion of the village according to the Census of 1872 — 209 men, 236 
women, 1 26 boys, 92 girls ; total, 663. Number of children of school- 
going age— 76 boys, 41 girls; total, 1 17. Number of children actually 
attending any school — 5 boys. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read or write any language, or 
can count— 9 men, 2 boys; total, 11. Number of residents in the 
village who can read and write Hindi — 3 men. 

Kris/maganj Subdivision. — Khajrai, in pargand Surjyapur, which 
has an aided primary school. Population of the village according 
to the Census of 1872 — 842 men, 867 women, 397 boys, 302 girls; 
total, 2408. Number of children of school-going age, 1 63 boys, 58 
girls; total, 22:. Number of children actually attending any school 
— 32 boys. Number of population who, without having attended 
school regularly, can read and write, or can count — 68 men, 6 boys, 
r girl ; total, 75. Number of residents in the village who can read 
and write Hindf — 55 men, 1 boy; total, 56. Chakdlia". in pargand 
Badaur, in which there is no school. Population of the village 
according to the Census of 1872—72 men, 78 women, 52 boys, 41 
girls; total, 243. Number of children of school-going age — 39 
boys, «4 girls; total, 53. Number of population who, without 
having attended school regularly, can read and write any language, 
or can count — 12 men, 3 boys; total, 15. Number of residents 
in the village who can read and write Hindf — 5 men. 

Postal Statistics show a rapid increase in the use of the Post 
Office in Pumiah District of late years. In 1861-62 the total 
revenue derived from cash collections from the public, exclusive 
of the account kept of revenue derived from official correspondence, 
amounted to ,£437, us- ud., and the total expenditure to j£866, 
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4». 5J4 There is no information to show the amount of the sales 
of postage stamps. In 186566 the total postal revenue, 
of official correspondence, amounted to .£648, 18s. tojd, and the 
expenditure to ,£24791 ,2S - 2 l^- * n 2870-71, exclusive of official 
correspondence, the revenue amounted to .£3358, 6s. 9|d., and the 
i.liture to ,£6318, 14s. id. Within these ten years, therefore, 
l.oth the revenue and the expenditure increased more than sixfold. 
The number of letters, etc despatched in 1870-71 is not available. 
Excluding parcels, a total of 1 7 2,344 letters, newspapers, and books 
was received in 1870-71, against a total of 97,078 in 1861-62; show 
ing an increase of 75,266, or 77-5 per cent., during the ten yean. 

Postal Statistics or Purniah District for thk Yrahs 
1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71. 
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Administrative Divisions.— For administrative purposes, Pur- 
niah is divided into the three following Subdivisions. The popula 
tion statistics are taken from the Appendix Statements iA and iB 
to the Census Report for 1872. The administrative figures are 
taken from a Report specially furnished by the Collector, and refer 
to the year 1870-71. 

The Sauk or Headquarters Subdivision occupies a total area 
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of 2572 square miles, with 2634 villages or townships, and 157,733 
houses : total population, 773,310; of whom 536,243, or 693 per 
LiiL, are Hindus; 235,603, or 305 percent, Muhammadans; 354 
Christians; and 11 10, or -a per cent., people belonging to other 
denominations not classified separately. Proportion of males of 
all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 503 per cent 
Average density of the population, 301 persons to the square mile; 
average number of villages per square mile, 102 ; average number 
of persons per village or township, 294 ; average number of houses 
per square mile, 61 ; average number of inmates per house, 4-9. 
The Subdivision comprises the seven police circles (thdnds) of Pur- 
niah, Damdaha, Gondwara, Manihdrf, Kadbd, Balrampur, and Amilr- 
KasW. In 1870-71 it contained 5 magisterial and revenue courts. 
The regular police consisted of a total number of m officers and 
men, and a rural police or village watch (<fiauki<idn) of 3236 men. 
The total cost of administration, police, and (hauktidrt (village 
police) was estimated at ,£29,072, 8s. z\&. 

Arariya SunnivisiON was formed on the 1st November 1864. It 
covers a total area of 1045 square miles, with 680 villages or town- 
ships, 67,241 houses, and a total population of 377,055 souls; of 
whom 267,963, or 71*1 per cent., are Hindus ; 108,216, or 287 per 
cent, Muhammadans; 48 Christians; and 828, or -i percent, of 
other denominations not specified in the Census Report Propor- 
tion of males of all religions in the total Subdivisional population, 
50*4 per cent Average density of population, 361 persons per 
square mile; average number of villages or townships, 65 per square 
mile; average number of persons per village or township, 554; avenge 
number of houses per square mile, 64 ; average number of inmates 
per house, 56. The Subdivision comprises the three police 
circles or Ifidnds of Arariya, Riniganj, and Matiyiri. In 1870-71 
there was one magisterial and revenue court; a regular police 
force consisting of a total number of 84 officers and men, and a 
rural police or village watch of 1289 e/taukUdrs. The Collector 
returned the total cost of administration, police, and ekaukiddrs 

at j663 8 4. 11* » }<•• 

Krishnaganj Subdivision was formed on the 17th December 
1845. It occupies an area of 1340 square miles, with 865 villages 
or townships, 88,473 houses, and a total population of 564,430 
souls; of whom 217,803, or 38-6 per cent, are Hindus; 346,330, 
or 61 4 per cent, Muhammadans; 1 is a Christian; and 296 are 
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of other denomination! not separately classified. Proportion of 
males of all religions in the total Subdi visional population, 52-6 per 
cent Average density of population, 421 per square mile ; average 
number of villages per square mile, '65 ; average number of persons 
per village or township, 653 ; average number of houses per square 
mile, 66 ; average number of inmates per house, 6a. The Sub- 
division comprises the three police circles or thinds of Bahddursanj, 
Krishnaganj, and Kaliaganj. In 1870-71 it contained one magis- 
terial and revenue court. The regular police consisted of a total 
number of 99 officers and men, and a village watch of 2553 
(haukiddrs. The Collector returned the total cost of administration, 
police, and chaukiddrs at .£11,512, 16s. id. 

Fiscal Divisions. — The following list of the Fiscal Divisions ox 
pargands forming the District of Purniah is compiled from sta: 
published by the Board of Revenue and the returns of the Revenue 
Survey, corrected by comparison with the figures registered in the 
local Collectoratc. The discrepancies amongst these authorities 
are comparatively few and unimportant I believe that generally the 
information deduced from them regarding the acreage and number 
of estates is correct The population is only approximate ; it is 
calculated on the basis of the number of persons to the square mile 
in the police division within which the fargand is entirely, or for 
the most part, situated. In the case of large pargands contained 
in two or more police divisions, I have taken the average of the 
j>opulations in each. The information regarding the jurisdiction 
of the Criminal and Civil Courts was obtained directly from 
the presiding officers. Where a pargand lies partly in one Sub- 
dhrfckm and partly in another, I have usually mentioned the court 
to which the larger portion of it is subordinate. The returns ob- 
tained under Act x. of 1871, for the assessment of a cess for the 
maintenance of roads and communications, has supplied mc with 
information concerning the number and size of the estates in chief, 
and of subordinate tenures of several degrees, and the total rental of 
the different classes of rayati or cultivating holdings. In a previous 
Section on Land Tenures, I have pointed out that the assessments 
on which these figures arc founded seem to err in falling short of 
the probable annual value. The Act, however, has provided that 
landlords will be debarred from claiming higher rates of rent than 
those stated to be payable to them by their tenantry in the returns 
filed by them under the operation of the Road Cess Act. 
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Asia covers an area of 81,855 acres, or '*7'90 square 
miles; with 9 estates; land revenue, .£3742 ; average rate of assess- 
ment, nd. an acre; estimated population, 51,288; Magistrate's and 
Mmiiifs Courts at Purniah town. At the present time it may be 
assumed that four-fifths of the pargand are under cultivation. The 
returns under the Road Cess Act show that there is 1 estate paying 
revenue on I rental exceeding ,£5000 a year, 1 on a rental exceed- 
ing .£10 a year, 7 on rentals of less than ,£10 a year, and 1 revenue- 
free estate, with a rental between j£ioand ,£50 ayear. One estate 
pays more than ,£1000 a year in revenue, and 8 pay less than j£\o. 
In this pargand there are — 1 subordinate tenure of the first degree 
valued at between £500 and ,£1000 a year, 16 between .£'°o 
.'"'' .£500, 7 between ,£50 and j£ioo, «» between ,£to and 
£50, and 104 valued at less than ,£10 a year. There arc 4 
undcrtcnurcs of the second degree, valued at between ,£100 and 
^500 a year, 1 between ,£50 and j£ioo, and a between ,£10 
and ,£50. There are no subordinate tenures of the third or lower 
degrees. There arc 8 rayati or cultivating holdings paying more than 
/10 a year, and yielding a total rental of £120, 8s. od. ; 69 paying 
rent at between .£5 and /10 a year, and yielding a rental of 
,£495, 4s. od. ; 455 paying rent at between ,£a and jQ$ a year, 
and yielding a rental of jQxan, 4s. od. ; 30S6 paying rent between 
10s. and .£2, and yielding a rental of .£3076, 10s. od. ; 11,489 
paying rent less than 10s. a year, and yielding a rental of ,£1662, 
16s. od. Total rental of the pargand, .£6576, as. od. 

(2). Badaur covers an area of 189,352 acres, or 295-86 square 
nflet; with 78 estate! ; land revenue, .£8414; average rate of 
assessment, io|d. an acre; estimated population, 106,214; Magis- 
trate's Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsift Court at 
HusAinganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there 
are 2 estates paying revenue on rentals exceeding ,£10,000 a year, 
19 on rentals exceeding j£io a year, and 28 on rentals of less 
,£10 a year; there are also 5 r< venue-free estates with rentals 
between ,£10 and ,£50 a year. ,inc! 16 valued at less than ,£io a 
year. Two estates pay more than ,£:ooo a year in revenue, 1 j>ays 
more than ,£10, and 46 pay less than ,£io. In this pargand there 
are 2 subordinate tenures of the first degree valued at between 
,£1000 and ,£5000, 2 between £500 and .£1000, 29 between 
j£ioo and .£500, 31 between ,£50 and ,£100, 108 between ,£10 

an d «£5°i and 422 valued at less than ,£10 a year. Of the second 
vol. xv. 2 l) 
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degree, 4 arc valued at between ,£ioo and .£500 a pear, 1 | 
between ,£50 and ,£100, 58 at between ,£10 and ^50, and 130 
at less than ,£10. Of the third degree, t is valued at between 
j£ioo and .£500, 7 arc valued at between £\o and .£50, anil 
1 1 at lea than .£10. Of tl»e fourth degree, 1 is valued at between 
,£10 and ,£50 a year, and 2 are valued at less than j£io a year. 
There are no subordinate tenures of the fifth or lower degrees. 
There are 77 rvyati or cultivating holding* of more than ,£10 a 
year, and yielding a total rental of .£1153, 16s. od. ; 394 paying 
rent at between ,£5 and ,£10 a year, and yielding a rental of 
j£»Sii, ms. od. ; 1477 paying rent at between .£2 and £$ a year, 
and yielding a rental of ,£4220, 18s. od. ; 6177 paying r-. 
between ic*. and £a ■ year, and yielding a rental of ^75 1 1 ; 
18,516 paying less than 10*. a year, and yielding a rental of ,£3430, 
2B. od. Total rental of the fargand, ^18,827, 8s. od. 

(3) Biiauka occupies an area of 26 acres, or 004 of a square mile, 
with 1 estate; land revenue, ,£i. 6s. od. ; average rate of assess- 
ment, is. an acre; estimated population, 9; Magistrate's and 
Afumi/'s Courts at Husainganj. There are no agrio: 

for this small I-iscil Division derived from the Survey records. The 
proportion of cultivated land to waste may be assumed to be the 
.ind Badatir — that is, in the proportion of 3 to 1, The 
fcrgand consists of a single estate, valued at less than j£io a year, 
to which there are no tenures or cultivating hole.:; 

(4) BtmnMHOAt covers an area of 6552 acres, or 1024 square 
miles; with 5 estates ; land revenue, ,£122, 14s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 4jd. an acre; estimated population, 1211; Magis- 
trate's Court at the Headquarters Station, Munsifs Court at Hi: 

The return under the Road Cess Act shows that 
estate paying revenue on a rental between .£100 and .£500 a year. 1 
on a rental between ^£50 and ;£ioo a year, 2 pay on rentals between 
j£io and ^50 a year, and t pays on a rental of less than ;£io a 
year ; there arc no rcvcnuc-frcc estates. One estate pays more than 
.£50 a year in revenue, 2 pay more than .£10. and 2 less than ,£io. 
There is one subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at 
between .£joo and ^£500, t at between .£50 and ,£100, 3 arc 
valued at between ,£10 and .£50, and 1 : at less than ,£10 a year. 
There arc 7 subordinate tenures of the second degree valued at 
less than ,£10 a year, and no subordinate tenures of the third or 
lower degrees. There is one rayati or cultivating tenure paying 
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nt of more than £\o a year, and yielding a total rental of £16, 
8s. od. ; i paying between £5 and ,£10, and yfeldlQg a 1 
of £5, 14s. od. ; 4 pay between £2 and £$, and yield a n 
of j£io, is. od. ; 93 pay a rent of between 10s. and £2, and yield 
a rental of ,£67, us. od. : and 131 2 pay less than 10s. a year, and 
yield a rental of £220, 4 s - °d- Total rental of the par^and, 

£l*°- 

(5) Chak Dm.awaki occupies an area of 14,553 acres, or 3836 
square miles ; with 5 estates ; land revenue, ^513, 16s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, 50". an acre; estimated population, 8285; Magis- 
trate's and Munsifs Courts at Kmhnaganj. No part of this pargand 
was measured byiAasrd, and the Survey maps do not contain detail* 
regarding cultivated and uncultivated lands. The return under the 
Road Cess Act shows that there arc 4 estates paying revenue on 
rentals exceeding j£ioo a year, while one pays on a rental less than 
j£io a year; there are no revenue- free estates in this division. 

Three estates pay more than ,£100 a year in revenue, 1 pays more 
thad ,-£10, and 1 less than ^10 a year. There >-. 1 -ubontinate tanun 
of the first degree valued at between ,£100 and ^500 a year, and 
1 under-tenure of the second degree valued at between «£too and 
jCs°° i tner e are no under-tenure* of the third or lower degrees. 
Nine rayati or cultivating holdings pay more than ^10 a year, and 
yield a total rental of ,£330, 14s. od. ; 8 pay between ,£5 and j£io 
a year, and yield a rental of ,£44, t is. od. ; 64 pay between £2 and 
.£5, and yield a rental of ,£to6, 6s. od. ; 353 pay between 10s. and 
£2 a. year, and yield a rental of ,£415, us. od. ; and 1877 pay less 
than 10s. a year and yield a rental <il £266, 18s. od. Total rental 
of the pargand, ,£1154, »s. od. 

(6) Dii.awakpur covers an area of 14,333 acres, or 3314 square 
miles ; with 3 estates : land revenue, .£603, 6s. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, njd. an acTc ; estimated population, 4803 ; Magis- 
trate's and Munsifs Courts at Husdinganj. No measurement was 
made by khasni in this pargand. The return under the Road I 
Act shows 1 estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding ^ioa 
year, and 1 estate paying more than ,£10 in revenue. There is t 
subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at between ,£10 and 
,£50 a year, and 3 arc valued at less than ^,'ioa year. One rayati 
or cultivating tenure pays between £2 and £5 a year, and yields a 
rental of £2, 18s. od.; 22 pay rent between 10s. and £2 a year, 
and yield a total rental of £24, 4s. od. ; and 14 pay less than 10s. a 
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year, and yield a rental of .£4, as. od. Total rental of the farptnd, 
£$l, Afi. od. 

(7) Dh arm pur covers an area of 756,535 acres, or r 182-06 square 
miles; with 453 estates; land revenue, ;£»3.i43. as. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, 7 Jd. an acre ; estimated population, 265,963 ; 
Magistrate's and Muniif's Courts at the Headquarters Station and 
at Arariya. The returns under the RotrJ Cess Act show thai 

is 1 estate paying revenue on a rental of j£i 0,000 a year, a pay on 
rentals exceeding ^5000 a year, 6 on rentals exceeding ,£100 a year, 
6 on rentals exceeding .£50 a year, 128 on rentals exceeding ,£to 
a year, and 291 on rentals of less tlian ,£io a year. There is 1 
revenue-free estate with a rental between ,£50 and £1 00 a year, 7 
have rentals between ^10 and ,£50 a year, and 44 have less than 
,£10 a year ; 5 estates pay revenue or rent directly to the Collector, 
valued at less than ,£10 a year, and 5 estates, of which the lane 
revenue has been redeemed, are valued at less than /ioa year. 
One estate pays more than .£10,000 a year in revenue, 1 more than 
,£1000, 3 more than .£100, 2 more than .£50, 34 more than £\o ; 
393 pay less than .£to a year, and 5 under ^10 a y lircc 

to the Collector. In this pargand there are — 2 subordinate tenures 
of the first degree valued at between ,£1000 and ,£5000 a year, 
1 at between .£500 and ,£tooo, 63 at between ;£too and .£500, 
55 at between ,£50 and 100, 113 at between j£io and .£50, and 
2808 at less than ^io» year. There are 13 under-tenures of 
the second degree valued at between ,£100 and .£500 a year, 7 at 
between ,£50 and .£100, 11 at between ,£to and .£50, and 16 at 
less than ,£io a year. There arc 57 rayati or cultivating holdir 
paying more than ;£io a year, and yielding a total rental of .£1007, 
18s. od. ; 177 pay between ,£5 and ,£10 a year, and yield a rent 
of .£1131, 1 as. od. ; 1410 pay rent at between £2 and ,£5, and 
yield a rental of ,£4011, as. od. ; 9695 pay between tos. and £2 
rent, and yield a rental of .£9059, as. od. ; and 30,947 pay less 
than 10s. a year, and yield a rental of ,£5339, as. od. Total rental 
of the parxand, ,£30,438, 16s. od. 

(8) Fathipur Singmia covers an area of 149.703 acres, or 333"9t 
square miles; with ao6 estates; land revenue, ,£4101, 6s. od. ; 
average rate of assessment, 6Jd. an acre; estimated population 
101, 2S3 ; Magistrate's and Munsi/'s Courts at Arariyd and Krish 
ganj. The Road Cess Act returns show that there arc a estates 
paying revenue on rentals exceeding ,£1000 a year, to on rentals 
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exceeding j£ioo, 17 on rentals exceeding ,£50, 105 on rentals 
exceeding £\&, and 73 on rentals of less than £it> a year. There 
is t revenue-free estate with a rental of between ;£ioo and .£500 a 
year; of 1, the rental is between £$a and ;£«oo a year; of 4, 
between £ to and ,£50 a year ; and of 3 it is less than ,£10 a year. 
One estate pays revenue or rent directly to the Collector, valued at 
less than £\o a year. Two estates pay more than £\ooo a year 
in revenue, 1 pays more than .£100, 4 more than ^50, 37 more 
than £\o, and 163 less than j£io a year; 1 estate pays revenue 
directly to the Collector, valued at less than £10 a year. There 
is 1 subordinate tenure of the first degree valued at bti 
^500 and j£jooo a year, 18 are valued between £\oo and 
£%oo, 5 at between ,£50 and ,£100, 67 at between ,£10 and 
£$0, and 163 at less than j£«o a year. There is r subordinate 
tenure of the second degree valued at between ^100 and ,£500 
a year, 18 are valued at between ;£io and ^50, and 34 at less 
1 1 ■'■■■> £ 10 a year. There arc 29 1 rayali or cultivating holdings 
paying more than ^ioa year, and yielding a total rental of £6 117; 
333 paying between £$ and ^10, and yielding a rental of .£2151, 
16s. od. ; 1041 paying between £2 and ,£5, and yielding a rental 
°f «£ 2 59'i ,os - °<1- ! '437 paying between 10s. and £3, and yield- 
ing a rental of ^1751, as. od. ; and 1013 paying less than 10s. a 
year, and yielding a rental of ,£215, 14s. od. Total rental of the 
pargand, j£i 2,827, as - °d- 

(9) Garari covers an area of 66,491 acres, or 103-89 square 
miles; with 26 estates; land revenue, ,£1426, 4s. i^d. ; average 
rate of assessment, sJd. an acre; estimated population, 44,049; 
Magistrate's and Munsifs Courts at the Headquarters Station and 
at Arariya. The valuation returns obtained under the Road Cess 
Act are given under pargaitd Dharmpur. 

(10) GAUD occupies an area of 28,804 acres, or 45'oi square 
miles ; with 4 estates; land revenue, .£210; average rate of assess- 
ment, ijd. an acre; estimated population, 10,802; Magistrate's 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show — 1 estate paying 
revenue on a rental exceeding .£500 a year, 1 on a rental exceeding 
£\o a year, and 2 on rentals less than £10 3. year. One estate 
pays more than ;£ioo a year in revenue, and 3 pay less than ;£ 10 
a year. There are 2 subordinate tenures of the first degree valued 
at between .£100 and ,£500 a year, and 2 at less than £\o a year. 
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There arc 3 rayati or cultivating holdings paying rent between ^£5 
and ,£10 a year, and yielding a total rental of ,£19, ss. od. ; 13 pay- 
ing rent between £1 and jQ$, and yielding a rental of ,£35, 8s. od. ; 
156 paying rent lictwcen idi and ,/>. ;i111 ' yielding a rental of 
,£151, 2s. od.; and 5330 paying rent of ten than 10s., and yielding a 
rental of ,£389, 4s. od. Total rental of this /wrfi™*/, .£494, 16s. od. 

<n) IIaiasba covers an area of 55,541 acres, or 8678 square 
miles; with II estates; land revenue, .£4005, 18s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. 5J& an acre; estimated population, 26,207 ; 
Magistrate's Court at the Headquarters Station, Munsifs Court at 
Husiinganj. '1'hc returns under the Road Cess Act show that there 
are 2 estates paying revenue on a rental exceeding .£100 a year, 5 
on a rental valued at less than ,£10 a year, and 2 revenue-free est 

ing rentals between £ ' ° an d .£50 a year. Seven estates pay less 
than .£10 a year in revenue. No undertenures exist in this division. 
Of the rayati or cultivating holdings, 4 pay more than ^£io ■ year, 
and yield a total rental of ,£68, 10s. od. ; 5 pay betvei D .£5 and 
.£10, and yield a rental of .£35, 8s. od. ; 61 pay between £2 
£$, and yield a rental of ^.' ( 7 4, 18s. od. ; 298 pay between 10s. 
and £2, and yield a rental of .£294. 18s. od. ; and 282 pay less 
than 10s. a year, and yield a rental of ,£64, 18s. od. Total rental 
of the pargand, ^"638, 12s. od. 

(13) Haviii I'r in 1 \m covers an area of 498,436 acres, or 778-81 
square miles; with 150 estates; land revenue, ,£15,355, 3$. od. ; 
average rate of assessment, ?Jd. an acre; estimated population, 
330,215 ; Magistrate's, Judge's, and Munsifs Courts at the Hcad- 
1 porters Station. The Road Cess Act returns show that t estate pays 
revenue on a rental exceeding ,£10,000, 1 on a rental exceeding 
.£500, 2 on rentals exceeding .£100, 7 on rentals of more than 
^£50, 48 on rentals of over^io, and 94 on rentals of less than .£10 
a year. There is 1 revenue-free estate with a rental of between 
.£100 and ,£500 a year, 9 with rentals of .£10 to .£50, and 6 with 
rentals of less than _£io a year. There is also 1 estate paying 
revenue directly to the Collector, valued at between ,£50 and 
,£100 a year. One estate pays more than ,£10,000 a year in 
revenue, 2 pay more than .£100, 1 pays more than ,£50, 17 pay 
more than ,£10, and 132 less than ;£io a year 1 while 1 estate, 
valued at between ,£10 and .£50 a year, pays revenue directly to 
the Collector. There arc 5 subordinate tenures of the first degree 
valued at between ,£1000 and ^£5000 a year, iS at between ^500 
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and .£1000, in at between ,£ioo and .£500, 36 at between ,£50 
and jCioo, 100 at between ^10 and £$0, and 2313 at less than 
jQto a year. There is 1 subordinate tenure of the second degree 
valued at between j£iooo and .£5000 a year, * are valued at 
between ,£500 and £1000, 42 at between ,£100 and .£500, 28 at 
between ^,50 and ,£100, 64 at between j£io and ,£50, and 59 at 
Jess than £ 10 a year. Of the third degree there are 5 subordinate 
tenures valued at between ,£100 and ,£500 a year, 7 at between 
j£5° and ^iooa year, 16 at between £\o and ,£50 a year, and 
10 at less than .£10 a year. There are 447 rayati or cultivating 
tenures [laying more than £\o a year, and yielding a total rental of 
.£8918, 16$. od. ; 817 paying between £5 and j£io, and yielding 
n rental of ^,5473; 3393 paying between £2 and ^5, and yielding 
a rental of ^7944, 16s. od. ; 13,613 paying between 10s. and £2, 
and yielding a rental of £ 1 7,920, 8s. od. ; and 49,800 paying less 
than 10s. a year. ;incl yielding a rental of ,£13,128, 2s. od. Total 
rental of the fargand, .£53,385, 2s. od. 

(13) Kadba covers an area of 87,848 acres, or 137*26 square miles ; 
with 13 estates; land revenue, .£2714. »4S. od. ; average rate of 
assessment, 7$d.anacre; estimated population, 50,100; Magistrate's 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Munsifs Court at Husdin- 
ganj. The returns under the Road Cess Act show that there arc 2 
estates paying revenue on rentals exceeding j£iooo a year, 4 on 
rentals exceeding ,£10 a year, and 4 on rentals valued at less than 
,£10 a year. There is 1 revenue free estate with a rental of between 
^10 and ,£50 a year, and 1 paying revenue directly to the Collector 
on a rental valued at between £\o and ^50 a year. Two estates 
pay more than j£«ooo a year in revenue, and 8 pay less than ^10 
a year ; > pays direct to Collector more than ,£10 in revenue. 
There is 1 under-tcnure of the first degree valued at Ixitween 
£1000 and .£5000 a year, 16 arc valued at between ,£100 
and .£500 a year, 7 are valued at between .£50 and j£ioo. 
8 at between ^10 and .£50, and 192 at less than £\o a year. 
Of the second degree there are 7 sub-tenures, valued at l>etween 
,£100 and .£500 a year, 9 valued at between ,£50 and .£100, 17 
between /to and .£50, 6 valued at less than ,£10 a year. Of 
the rayati or cultivating holdings, 4 pay more than ,£10 a year, and 
a total rental of .£49, «8s. od. ; 25 pay between £$ and ;£io, 
and yield a rental of £159, 16s. od. ; 235 pay between £1 and .£5, 
and yield a rental of .£714. 6s. od. ; 2918 pay between 10s. and 
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£2, and yield a rental of £9739, 8s. od. ; and 8636 pay less than 
10s. a year, and yield a rental of ^1873, 10s. od. Total rental of 
ihefa^and, .£5536, 18s. od. 

(14) Ka.nkjol covers an area of 194.334 acres, or 303-64 square 
miles ; with 33 estates ; land revenue, ,£'3875, as. od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 4JA an acre ; estimated population, 73,873; Magis- 
trate's Court at the Headquarters Station, Honorary Magistrate's 
Court at MaiuMi, and Afumi/'s Court at Husiinganj. According to 
the Road Cess returns, there arc 2 estates paying revenue on rentals 
exceeding ^1000 a year, 1 pays on a rental exceeding ,£500 a year, 
3 pay on rentals exceeding ,£xoo, 3 on rentals exceeding ,£10, and 
16 on rentals of less than £\o a year. One estate pays more than 
;£iooo a year in revenue, 1 pays more than ^£500, 3 pay more than 
;£ioo, 1 jxays more than £$o a year, and (8 pay less than .£10 a 
year in revenue. Of the undcr-tcnurcs of the first degree, there are 
3 valued at between ,£500 and j£iooo a year, 9 at between .£100 
and .£500, 4 valued at between ,£50 and j£ioo, 17 valued at 
between £10 and £50, and 135 valued at less than ,£10 a year. 
Of the second degree, there are 2 valued at between ,£100 and 
^500 a year, 3 valued at between £$0 and .£100, 7 valued at 
between j£io and £10, and 48 valued at less than ^io» year. 
Of the third degree, there is 1 valued at between ,£50 and ,£100 a 
year, while 4 are valued it hetween^io and ^£50 a year. There 
are no under-tenures of any lower degrees. Of the rayaA or 1 

.:;, 17 pay more than ,£10 a year, and yield a 
total rental of £36$, 8s. od. a year; 35 pay between £5 and 
;£xo a year, and yield a rental of ,£337, 6s. od. ; 33 r pay bctwee 
£2 and £$, and yield a rental 0^703, 8s. od. ; 3756 pay between 
10s. and £2, and yield a rental of ^3563, 16s. od. ; and 18,138 
pay less than 10s. a year, yielding a rental of ^344 r, 8s. od. Total 
rental of \hc jxtrgand, £(>30O, 6s. od. 

(15) Kasimpur contains an area of 5378 acres, or S'25 square 
miles; with 7 estates; land revenue, £14% 4*- od. ; average rate 
of assessment, 6Jd. an acre; estimated imputation, 231$; Magis- 
trate's Court at the Headqu.i (ion, and Munsifs Court at 
Husiinganj. The Road Cess Report shows that there was 1 estate 
paying revenue on a rental exceeding j£io a year, and t estate 
paying less than ;£io in revenue per annum. No under-tenurcs 
or rayali holdings exist in this farxand. 

(»6) Katiyak covers an area of 66,464 acres, or 103-85 square 
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miles ; with 9 estates ; land revenue, ,£1 10 5< «• °d- > average rate of 
assessment, 4d. an acre; estimated population, 37,905 ; M_i ,i ir.itr :. 
Court at the Headquarters Station, and Muntifs Court at Hus.-ii:i- 
ganj. The Road Cess Act returns show that there arc 2 estates paying 
revenue on rentals exceeding ;£iooo a year, 1 on a rental exceed- 
ing jC 10 a year, 8 on rentals of less than ,£10 a year, and 
r revenue-free estate with a rental less than ,£10 a year. 
Two estates pay more than .£500 in revenue, and 9 pay less 
than ,£10. There are 4 undcr-tcnurcs of the first degree valued 
at between ,£100 and .£500 a year, 8 valued at between ,£10 
and ,£50, and 83 valued at less tlun ,-£10 a year. There is 
one undcr-tenurc of the second degree valued at between ,£100 
and .£50° a VC3r > 3 are valued at between ,£10 and .£50, and 1 
at less than ,£io a year. Of the rayati or cultivating holdings, 
at pay more than /10 a year, and yield a total rental of .£340, 16s. 
od. ; 44 pay between ,£5 and .£10 a year, and yield a rental of 
.£300 ; 202 pay between £2 and £$, and yield a rental of .£489, 
18s. od. ; 995 pay between 10s. and £3, and yield a rental of 
.£914, 141. od. ; and 13,785 pay less than 10s. a year, and yield 
a rental of ,£634. Total rental of the pargand, .£2679, 8s. od. 

(17) Kiiolra covers an area of 5511 acres, or 861 square miles ; 
with 1 estate ; land revenue, ,£343 ; average rate of assessment, 
ts. 3d. an acre ; estimated population, 2066; Magistrate's Court at 
the Headquarters Station, Muntifs Court at Husdinganj. The 
report under the Road Cess Act shows that 1 estate pays revenue 
on a rental exceeding ,£500, and 1 on a rental of more than .£100 
per annum in revenue. There are 10 under-tenurcs of the first 
degree valued at less than /10 a year. There arc 6 rayati or 
cultivating tenures paying more than j£io a year in rent, and 
yielding a total rental of .£104, 2s, od. ; 16 paying between .£5 and 
;£io, and yielding a rental of ^£94, 12s. od. ; 57 paying between 
j£a and ,£5, and yielding a rental of .£253, 12s. od. ; 252 paying 
between 10s. and £2, and yielding a rental of ,£207, 8s. od. j 138 
paying less than 10s., and yielding a rental of ^37, 4s. od. Total 
rental of the pa rgand, .£696, 18s. od. 

(18) Kumaripur occupies an area of 42,395 acres, or 66-24 
square miles ; with 16 estates j land revenue, ,£610, 18s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, 3$d. an acre ; estimated population, 1 5,797 j 
Magistrate's Court at the Headquarters Station.and Munsifs Court at 
Husainganj. The Road Cess returns show that there are 2 estates 
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paying revenue on rentals exceeding Xs°° a veaT < 3 on r ' 
exceeding ,£100 a year, and 16 on rentals of less than ,£10 a year. 
There arc five rcvcnuc-frec estates with rentals of less than ,£10 a 
year. Two estates pay more than j£ioo a year in revenue, 2 pay 
nwre than ,£10, and t6 less than ,£10 a year. There are 2 sub- 
ordinate tenure* of the first degree, valued at between ;£ioo and 
,£500 a year, 4 between ,£50 and ,£100, 2 between ,£ic 
jCso, and 44 valued at less than ,{ioa year. Of the second de- 
gree there is one subordinate tenure, valued at between ,£10 and 
.£50 a year. There are 4 rayati or cultivating lioldings paying 
more than £\o a year, and yielding ;i total rental <>f ,£60, »os. od. ; 
1 ; 1 :iying between ,£5 and ^10 a year, and yielding a rental of 
,£88, 16s. od. ; 67 paying between £2 and ,£5, and yielding a rental 
of ,£216, 4s. o<L ; 685 paying between 10s. and ,£2, and yielding a 
rental of ^607, 8s. od. ; and 4359 paying less than 10s. a year, and 
yielding a rental of ,£731, 14*. od. Total rental of the /*»/ 

,61704, ««• od. 

(19) Lakiipuka tttpfxi covers an area of 331 1 acTcs, or 5-17 square 
miles; with 8 estates; land revenue, ,£88, os. 7<1. ; average rate ol 
assessment, 6|cL an acre ; estimated ]>opulation, 1 1 16 ; Magistrate's 
Court :it the Headquarters Station, and Munsift Court at Husain- 
ganj. This tappd is really a part of Burigangal pargand, but was 
separately measured at the time of Survey, and now bears a separate 
number on the tauji or revenue roll. 

(jo) Mahinagar covers an area of 15,376 acres, or 240a 
-.quare miles ; with 5 estates ; hind revenue, .£549 ; average rate of 
assessment, 7 Jd. an ;u:rc ; estimated population, 7254 ; Magistrate." 
Court at the Headquarters -Station, and Munsifs Court at Husain- 

(21) Maldawar occupies an area of 13,313 acres, or 20-80 square 
miles ; with a estates ; land revenue, .£656, 4s. od. ; average rate of 
assessment, ujd. an acre; estimated population, 6718; Magist; 
COW at the Headquarters Station, and Munsift Court at Husain 
The returns under the Road Cess Act show th.it 1 estate 
pays revenue on a rental exceeding ,£1000 a year, and 1 on a rental 
of less than ,£10 a year; 1 estate pays more than .£500 in revenue, 
and 1 estate pays less than j£io. There is 1 undertenurc of 
the first grade valued at between .£1000 and .£5000 a year, and 
there arc 31 valued at less than ,£10. There arc 4 under-tenures 
of the second grade valued at between .£100 and .£500 a year, 
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5 valued at between ^50 and j£.ioo a year, 3 valued at between 
jQio and ^50 a year, and 6 valued at less than ^io a year. ( n 
the third degree there is 1 undcr-tcnurc, valued at between ^10 and 
jf$o a year. Eight rayatl or cultivating tenures pay rent at between 
j£a and ,£5 a year, and yield a total rental of .£25, 6s. od. ; 34 
pay at between tos. and £3, and yield a rental of .£38, 8s. od. ; 
and 92 pay less than ios. a year, and yield a rental of £2 2, 
iSs. oil. Total rental of the fxirgand, ;£86, tit. od. 

(:2) PaWAKHAU covers an area of 81,264 acres, or 126*97 square 
miles j with 48 estates; land revenue, ,£1767, os. 3d. ; average rate 
of assessment. 5}<L an acre ; estimated population, 79,483 ; Magis- 
trate's and Munufs ("units at Krishnaganj. The returns under the 
Road Ce« An ihow that 1 estate pays revenue . n ■ rental exceed- 
ing ,£5000 a year, 5 pay on rentals exceeding ,£50, 31 on rentals 
ding ;£io, and 1 1 on rentals valued at less than ^10 a year. 
There is 1 revenue free estate with a rental of between £\o and 
jQ$o a year. One estate pays more than ,£1000 a year in revenue, 
9 pay more than j£lO, and 38 leM than ,{,10 a year. Three sub- 
ordinate tenures of the first degree are valued at between ,£1000 and 
,£5000 a year, 1 is valued at between ;£ioo and jt'soo a year, 
2 arc valued at between ^50 and ,£100, 93 at between ,£10 and 
^50, and 224 at less than ^10 a year. There is 1 subordinate 
tenure of the second degree valued at between ,£1000 and ,£5000 
a year, 1 valued at between .£100 and ,£500, 3 valued at between 
,£50 and ^100, 103 valued at between /,'io and ^50, and 123 
valued at less than j£io a year. There are 210 miati or euttil 
holdings jaying more than /to a year, ami yielding a total rental 
o( ,£3621, 16s. od. ; 353 paying between £$ and ,£10 a year, and 
yielding a rental of .£2469, 6s. od ; 494 paying between £2 and 
jC$, and yielding a rental of .£1753, 14s. od. ; 703 paying between 
1 os. and £2, and yielding a rental of .£848 ; and 3«° paying 
than 10 a year, and yielding .1 rental of ,£59, 12s. od. Total rental 
of the fargand, .£8752, 8s. od 

(23) Sn.Miri.R covers an area of 235oacres, or 3-67 square miles ; 
with 1 estate; land revenue, .£103; average rate of assessment. 
10M. an acre; estimated population, 1556; Magistrate's and Muh- 
nfs Courts at Husainganj. The Road Cess returns show t estate 
raying revenue on a rental exceeding £100, and 1 estate paying 
more than ,£100 in revenue ; 1 undcr-tcnurc of the first degree 
valued at between jQioo and ,£500 a year, and 5 valued at less 
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than .£10 a year ; i cultivating holding paving more than £,\o, and 
yielding a rental of .£18, 8s. od. ; 3 paying between ,£5 and j£io. 
and yielding a rental of .£23, »©*• od. ; 3 paying between £2 and 
j£ 5, and paying a rental of £9 " »°3 paying between 10s. and ,£2, 
and yielding a rental of ,£92, 6s. od. ; and 591 paying less than 10s., 
and yielding a rental of ,£85, 8s. od. 

{24) Sultanpur covers an area of 194,017 acres, or 303-15 square 
mile*; with 11S estates; land revenue, ^6198, 14s. od.; average 
rate of assessment, ;Jd. an acre ; estimated population, 108,527 ; 
Magistrate's and Muntift Courts at Husainganj and Basantpur. 
The Road Cess returns show that t estate pays revenue on a 
rental exceeding j£ioo a year, 2 pay on rentals exceeding ,£50 
a year, 36 pay on rentals exceeding j£io a year, and 80 
jxay on less than j£io a year. There arc 2 rcvcnuc-frcc 
tstttei with rentals of between j£ioo and ^£500 a year, 2 with 
rcntnls of between ^50 and ;£ioo, and 9 with rentals of between 
,£10 and ,£50; 1 pays direct to the Collector on I rental 
valued at less than ,£10 a year. One estate pays more than ^50 
a year in revenue, 6 pay more and 112 less than j£io a year, 
and 1 pays less than j£io a year in revenue direct to the Collector. 
E is 1 under-tenure of the first degree valued at between ^£50 
and ^1001 year, 2 are valued at between jQio and .£50 a year, 
and 1 is valued at less than ;£io a year. There arc 3 rayati or 
cultivating tenures paying more than £\o a year, and yielding a 
total rental of .£38, 12s. od. ; 9 paying between ,£5 and ,£10, and 
yielding a rental of ,£56, 18s, od. ; 108 paying between £2 and 
j£$, and yielding a rental of .£294, 10s. od. ; 589 paying between 
10s. and £2, and yielding a rental of .£500, 14s. od.; and 1047 
paying less than xos. a year, and yielding a rental of .£219, 16s. od. 
Total rental of the par^and, £1 1 10, 10s. od. 

(25) Sku-uk covers an area of 231,744 acres, or 362*10 square 
miles; with 336 estates; land revenue, .£12,484, 10s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. ofd.anacrc ; estimated population, 129.731 ; 
Magistrate's and Mumifs Courts at Krishnaganj and Ararjya. The 
iLtuitis under the Road Cess Act show 2 estates jiaying revenue 
on rentals exceeding ,£5000 a year, 4 paying on rentals exceed- 
ing .£100, 14 paying on rentals exceeding ,£50, 234 on rentals 
exceeding £\o, and 95 on rentals of less than ,£10 a year; 
1 revenue - free estate with a rental between ,£50 and .£100 
a year, 31 with rentals of between .£10 and .£50, and 30 with 
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rentals of less than £10 a year. Two estates pay more than £1000 
a year in revenue, a pay more than ,£50, 37 pay more and 308 
less than ^ioa year in revenue. Three subordinate tenures of the 
first dcgTcc arc valued at between j£s°° and ,£1000 a year, 21 at 
between .£100 and ,£500, 18 at between ,£50 and .£100, 72 at 
n £10 and £50, and 369 at less than j£ioayear. Thereare 
2 subordinate tenures of the second degree valued at between £100 
and £500 a year, 5 valued at between ,£50 and ,£100, 61 at 
between £10 and £50, and 38 at less than jQio a year. There 
are 75 rayati or cultivating tenures paying more than £10 a yi Mr, 
;iiul fielding a total rental of £1169, 10s. od. ; 372 paying between 
£$ ant ' jC ,0 > an d yielding a rental of £2482, 8s. od. ; 1385 paying 
between £2 and ,£5, and yielding a rental of ^4187, 14s. od. ; 
3027 paying between 10s. and £2, and yielding a rental of ^3094, 
14s. od.; and 1^44 paying less than 10s. aycar, and yielding a rental 
of £47 1, 6s. od. Total rental of the pargand, jT\ 1,405, 1 as. od. 

(26) Surjvapur covers an area of 467,190 acres, or 7 29^99 square 
miles; with no eabtSI ; bud revenue, ,£24,589, 6s. od. ; average 
rate of assessment, is. ojfd. an acre ; estimated population. 345,285 ; 
Magistrate's and Munsif's Courts at Krishnaganj. According to the 
returns submitted under the Road Cess Act, there is t estate paying 
revenue on a rental exceeding ,£10,000 a year, 1 on a 1 
exceeding £500, r on a rental exceeding £100, 8 on rentals 
exceeding £50, 74 on rentals exceeding £10, and 22 on rentals 
of less than £10 a year. There is 1 rcvcnuc-frcc estate with 
a rental of between £500 and £1000 a year, 1 with a rental of 
between ,£50 and £100 a year, and 5 with rentals of between £10 
and £50 a year. One estate pays more than £«o,ooo a year- in 
revenue, 2 pay more than £$0, 27 pay more and 77 less than 
jQio a year in revenue. There are 6 under-tcnures of the first 
degree valued at between £1000 and £5000 a year, 22 valued 
it !.<tween £500 and £1000, 30 between £100 and 500, 73 
<n £50 and £100, 350 between jQ\o and £50, and 1 174 
valued at less than ^10 a year. There is 1 undertenure of the 
second degree valued at between £1000 and £5000 a year, 3 
valued at between £500 and £:ooo, 15 valued at between ,£100 
and £500, 16 valued at between £50 and £100, »7* at between 
£10 and £50, and 39 valued at less than £10 a year. There 
arc 1198 cultivating or rayati holdings paying more than £10 a 
year, and yielding a total rental of £24,935, f 4S- od. ; 1934 paying 
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between jCs and j£*°> a °d yielding ■ Tcnl.il of ,£14.693. »os. od. 
3780 paying between ,£2 and ,£5, ami yielding a rental of .£13.764, 
.'v oil. ; 76S5 paying between 10s. and ,£2, and yielding a rental 
of ^10,642, 2s. od. ; and 8341 paying less than 105. a year, and 
yielding n rental of .£2502, 4s. od. Total rental of the pargami, 

.£66,537, I2S. od 

(27) Tajpur covers an area of 115.338 acres, or i8o'ai square 
miles; with 44 estates ; land revenue, ,£6004, 16s. od.; average rate 
of assessment, is. old. .in acre; estimated population, 58,207 ; Magis- 
trate's Court at the Headquarters Station, and Mumifs Courts at 
Husainganj and the Headquarters Station. The returns under the 
Road Cess Act show 1 estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding 
^£5000 a year, x on a rental exceeding ,£1000. 2 on rentals exceeding 
,£100, 1 on a rental exceeding ,£50, 9 on rentals exceeding ,£10. 1 8 
on rentals of less than ,£io a year, and 1 revenue free estate with 
a rental between j£io and .£50 a year. Two estates pay more than 
,£1000 a year in revenue, 1 pays more than jQ 100, 1 pays more 
than ,£10, and 28 pay less than ,£io a year in revenue. There 
arc 3 undcr-tcnurcs of the first degree valued at between ,£1000 
and .£5000 a year. 1 valued at between ,£500 and ,£1000. 15 
at between .£100 and ,£500, 24 at between ,£50 and 100, 40 at 
between £io and .£50, and 302 at less than .£10 a year. Of the 
second degree there are 13 under-tenure* valued at between .£100 
and .£500 a year, 49 at between ,£50 and .£100, 5 at between 
,£10 and .£50, and 91 at less than ,£10 a year. There arc 27 

'■■ or cultivating holdings paying more than ,£10 a year, and 
yielding a total rental of ,£610. 18s. od. ; 53 paying between ,£5 and 
,£«o, and yielding a rental of .£361, 8s. od. : 745 paying Iwtwecn 
£2 and .£5, and yielding a rental of .£2147, 18*. od. ; 2359 paying 
between 10s. and .£2, and yielding I rental of .£1811, 12s. od. ; 
and 10,650 paying less than to*, a year, and yielding a rental of 
,£2053, 8s. od. Total rental ol the jm/^ami, .£6994, 4s. od. 

(28) Terakharda covcrsan area of 48,136 acres, or 7511 square 
miles; with 1 1 estates ; land revenue, <£i5«i, 2s. od ; average rate 
of assessment, ^\<L an acre; estimated population, 26,849; Magiv 

1 rates and Munsifs Courts at Arariya. The Koad Cess returns 
show 1 estate paying revenue on a rental exceeding ,£5000 a year. 

2 paying on rentals exceeding ,£500, 3 on rentals exceeding ,£10, 
4 on rentals of less than /io« year, and 1 revenue-free estate 
With a rental of between ,£10 and ,£50 a year. One estate pays 
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more than ,£1000 a year in revenue, and 2 pay more and 7 pay less 
than ,£10 a year in revenue. There is 1 under tenure of the first 
degree valued at between .£500 and .£tooo a year, ti are valued 
at between j£xoo and .£500, 1 1 at between ,£50 and ,£100, 1 at 
between ,£10 and j£$o, and 55 at less than ,£10 a year; tin 
also 1 undcr-tcnurc of the second degree valued at between ,£500 
and ^tooo a year. There is 1 rayali or cultivating tenure p 
more than j£to a year, and yielding a total rental of jC'4, "■ od. ; 
tt pay between .£5 and ,£10, and yield a rental of .£66, 10s. od. ; 197 
pay between £2 and .£5, and yield a rental of .£653, 18s. od. ; 
3134 pay between 10s. and £2, and yield a rental of ,£3676, 
4s. od. ; and 991 1 pay less than 10s. a year, yielding a rental of 
,£2077, as. od. Total rental of the fargami, ,£5487, t6s. od. 
The Climate of Purniah District is intermediate between that of 
I ami ih.it of Central Bengal. The rainfall, though markedly 

beavfac than thai registered in the tans-Gangetfc tracts of Behar, 
such as Tirhut and North BhiSgalpur, is not nearly so heavy as 
that of such Districts as Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogrrf. Within 
the District itself, the fall of rain is heavier on the alluvial tracts to 
the east than 00 the sandy land near the Kum. Pumlafa is the 
eastern District that distinctly feels the dry and hot west winds 
no prevalent in Upper India and Behar; but these last only for a 
short time, and arc frequently interrupted by moisture-laden 1 ■■.. 
from the cast, which, if prolonged during the spring months, are a 
sure forerunner of epidemic outbreaks. 

The year may be roughly divided into three seasons— rol> I. hot, 
and rainy. The cold weather commence* in the end of October 
and continues till the beginning of April, thus lasting nearly a 
month longer than in most parts of Behar, and commencing 
somewhat earlier than in the lower deltaic Districts. The hot 
season, which is milder than that of cither Behar or the sea-coast 
Districts, lasts till the middle of June. These two seasons arc for 
Europeans as pleasant as anything they can meet with in the Ixiwcr 
Provinces ; but they arc succeeded by a season of damp and un- 
healthiness, which has given Purniah a very unfavourable reputation. 
July and August arc months of heavy rain, but they arc cool and 
avcragely healthy. In September the rainfall is nearly as heavy as 
in the two previous months, the atmosphere becomes ran haiged 
with moisture, and a general feverishncis prevails. Towards the 
end of the month, and during October, when there is little rain, the 
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flooded lands begin to dry up, and the air is full of malarial i 
lions from decaying vegetation. At this season three-fourths of the 
native population suffer from fever, which they do not get rid of till 
, the close of the year. At the present time, at least, Europeans 
living in dry and well-ventilated houses ordinarily escape this 
disease, or suffer from it for only a very short time ; and the cold of 
the following winter braces them up and prepares them for another 
hot and rainy season. 

Meteorologv. — The following tables (pp. 433 and 434) show the 
maximum and minimum ranges of the thermometer during the years 
187 1 to 1875, the wind directions for the same years, and the rainfall 
at the Headquarters Station, month by month, from 1867 to 1875. 

The Endemic Diseases of PureisJi District arc principally those 
scientifically classed as zymotic. Chief amongst these ore fevers, 
intermittent and remittent, with their tain 1 if sequehe, spleen disease, 
hepatitis, diarrhcea, dysentery, dropsy, and cancrum oris, l'crsons 
of all ages and both sexes suffer very much from fever, which, 
in almost every case, is of malarial origin. Children, from the very 
earliest period Of infta y, and, indeed, at the breast, are subjc 
remittent fever; and in such instances rarely live to tl Of* the 

second dentition, and often die long before, from sloughing of the 
checks and gums. The few who survive and struggle on to the age 
of puberty have sometimes been known to entirely recover their 
health, the development of the natural powers about that period 
etpet [ally in the case <>f females, a most remarkable 
effect. The causes of fever arc not a matter of doubt in l'u 
The country is everywhere low and interspersed with shallow swamps 
and stagnant rivers, and to a new-comer the odour of miasmatic 
atmosphere is readily perceptible. It is uncertain whether fever is 
more or less prevalent in wet years, as i! 1 idence to show that 

in ye rkei.lly deficient rainfall, such as 1875, the fever mor- 

tality bat been abnormally high. Deaths in 1871 and 1874, both 
years of excessive rain, were about as numerous, but not more so 
than in ordinary years. The Civil Surgeon, Dr. Picachy, seems to 
think that bowel complaints are more often the result of the weaken- 
ing action of fever on the constitution, than a ■mplaints. 
In the hot weather, however, and during the period when the rice 
seedlings arc being planted out, when the labourers have to remain 
all day up to the knees in water, diarrhcea and dysentery appear 

[Stntettee continual' on page 435. 
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Sentence continued from J>agt 43 s.] 

without fever. In the summer months they are often caused by 

unripe fruit, and frequently prepare the way for outbreaks of ch< 

Bronchotclc, or goitre, is very prevalent in some parts of the 
District; ind presents itself under the most dissimilar conditions. 
The two areas in which it is most met with lie, one due west of 
the Headquarters Station along the bank ol the Kiisi, and die other 
to the south-west, in the direction of Kadbd and Manihari. Most 
of the former tract is an open high country, with very few marshes 
or stagnant pools, and a soil essentially sandy. The latter is a 
low, damp, inundated country, with an excess of vegetation and 
vwamp, and n soil of the heaviest clay. The points in which they 
coincide arc, that they are about equally well cultivated, and have 
a population of Hindus and Musalmans mixed in about the same 
proportion, who have very similar habits of life. The drinking 
w.-iti r in both tracts is obtained chiefly from wells, but partly also 
from dammed-up branches of streams which have their origin in the 
Lower Himalayas. It docs not appear, however, what is the nature 
of the strata to which the wells reach, and from which mi 
derived; and there is reason to believe that calcareous beds underlie 
both the clay of the south-east and the sand of the west. The disease 
does not seem to have undergone any abattmtnt from increased 
cultivation ; and medical treatment has not been successful, relapses 
usually succeeding the disuse of medicine. The enlargement! of 
the throat arc of every description, — small and excessively large, 
soft and indurated, smooth and nodulatc. They are also occa- 
sionally partial, only a single lobe of the thyroid gland being 
enlarged. 1 in y sometimes attain such a size as to interfere with 
respiration, in a few cases even to such an extent as to cause suffo- 
cation. This disease often gives rise to a strange reverberation in 
the throat like subdued roaring, so that the approach of a person 
suffering from it may be perceived at some distance. Females 
r er most from this disease ; nor is it confined to the human sub 
ject. In the village of Barrora, inhabited mostly by Muhammadans, 
who all are more or less affected by it, dogs (even young puppies), 
horses, and fowls often have rJb] mid swellings. 

Leprosy can scarcely be laid to be end< tnie, and docs not exist 
among the people to any great extent. The cases are scattered, and 
not confined to any particular locality, — the subjects being chiefly 
beggars, mostly males and unmarried. A male leper is sometimes 
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to be seen accompanied by a healthy-looking woman ; and in this 
way, although all hereditary tendency to the disease is denied, there 
is strong reason to fear that it is propagated In April 1875, there 
were two lepers prisoners in the jail, who were full brothers, and 
declared that their parents were free from leprosy. There is no 
evidence of contagion among those lepers whose history has been 
inquired into by the Civil Surgeon. Small-pox is met with, but is 
far less frequent ;md less severe than in most Bengal Districts. 

Endemics. — The earliest information that I have been able to 
obtain regarding epidemics is derived from the medical records of 
the jail at Purniah town. Since 1863 these outbreaks have been 
carefully reported on ; and the period since that year may be taken 
as fairly exemplifying the ordinary proportion of years in which 
epidemics have prevailed. Cholera, by its suddenness and severity, 
is the most observable of these Cftlamitiei ; but it never causes such 
a heavy mortality as a fever epidemic occasionally docs. In March 
1863 a very fatal, although not prolonged, attack of cholera appeared 
in the jail. On the 7th of that month 9 men were struck down, 
of whom nearly all died in a few hours. The number of cases 
went on increasing till the 14th, on which day 44 men were 
received into hospital. The mortality was heaviest on the 10th, 
with 11 deaths, and on the 13th, with 10. On the iSth the last 
case occurred. In the twelve days during which the epidemic 
lasted, no fewer than an out of 551 prisoners were attacked; at 
the end of the month 124 were cured, 76 had died, and 1 1 remained 
under treatment. The epidemic was of a virulent type, die stage of 
collapse coming on very rapidly. Of the 76 that died, 23 were cfl 
off by the disease at intervals varying from five to fourteen hours. 

I ,'h- civil SurgeOD, in reporting on the outbreak, says: 'Terrible 
as it may now appear, this epidemic of cholera has not been so 
destructive as the last that happened here in May 1859. Tl: 
easily manifested by a comparison of the ni" Hit!) the strength 

of the jail. From the records of the office I find that, in May 1859, 
the strength of the prisoners was 310; those attacked by iholcra, 
109; deaths, 60.' On the 10th of March 1863, as soon as it was 
found that the epidemic was assuming an alarming aspect, the 
Magistrate removed about soo of the prisoners from the jail, and 
put them under canvas on the race-course. This measure having 
no effect in checking the spread of the epidemic, 154 healthy 
prisoners were marched, on the 13th of March, to Marda ghdt, about 
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four miles to the south of the Station, on the Ganges and Darjilint; 
road, and located under a clump of trees near a running stream of 
water. Even this move did not stop the occurrence of cases of 
cholera among this picked and healthy batch of prisoners ; but it 
seems to have been beneficial, as the number of coses and the 
consequent mortality greatly diminished. There were two cholera 
hospitals, one within the j.nil walls, and another in a hut in the 
jail garden; at first the patients in the garden did better than those 
in the jail, but eventually the mortality was much the same in both 
localities. As the Civil Surgeon observed that the prisoners laboured 
under great mental dejection, appearing quite indifferent to their 
fate, and making no effort to save themselves, all hard labour was 
suspended, and they were allowed the use of tobacco, and, to divert 
their attention, were permitted to amuse themselves with music. 
The epidemic had been raging for weeks in the District, especially 
at Kirigold, before it showed itself in the jail, and during the whole 
of March committed terrible havoc in the native town of Purniah 
and the surrounding villages. Among a body of labourers employed 
by the executive engineer in making a road near the Station, the 
mortality from cholera was quite as great as in the jail. The Civil 
Surgeon attributed the outbreak to excessive variation of tempera- 
ture during the month, in the early part of which the weather was 
very hot and oppressive by day, easterly winds prevailing, whilst at 
night the wind shifted to the west and was piercingly cold. The 
thermometer stood at 88° to 6s°, showing a range of a6°. There 
was no rain. In 1864 there was no cholera in the jail, and there is 
no information with regard to the District in general. In 1865 
spasmodic cholera appeared in April. The year 1866 was free from 
epidemic. 

In the spring of i86;"an outbreak occurred, more fatal than any 
recorded. It began on the 27th April, and of 69 patients, up to 
the 15th May when it stopped, 43 died. In the report of the out- 
break, it is stated that 'cholera was destroying whole villages in 
some parts of the District.' There was an alaence of the early 
shosvers of rain. The strong westerly winds which usually blow 
in March and April wctc absent, and an easterly wind prevailed. 
On the 29th of April a dense fog came on, which was very 
unusual. The thermometer ranged widely: from 101 in the sun 
at 4 p.m. in the beginning of April, it rose to 126 at the same hour; 
and from 70° in the shade to 85 about 7 a.m. On the 5th May, 
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when cholera was at its height, the thermometer was 85* in the 
morning, and had been increasing day by day from 1*9° to \y£ 
and 132° in the afternoon. Thus it would seem that sultry weather 
with wide ranges of heat, accompanied by an easterly wind and 
heavy foggy weather, predispose to cholera. On the ad May, early 
in the course of the outbreak, all the under-trial prisoners, and too of 
the most weakly convicts, were selected, and sent out of the jail to 
an encampment about half a mile distant ; and the remainder were 
equally distributed throughout the wards at night This partial 
n moral, however, had no effect in checking the spread of the 
demic ; and there being rather a scanty supply of water for washing 
purposes in the encampment, the prisoners were again removed, on 
the 4II1 May, to Belauri xMdt, about two miles from the Station 
encamped under a dump of mango trees, near a small river. More 
prisoners were brought out, and at last two-thirds of the jail popula- 
tion were under canvas. Even this second move did not Hop 
disease, and cases continued to show themselves equally both in the 
camp and jaiL It was not until heavy rain fell, about the ttth 
May, that the number of patients and the mortality diminished. In 
1868 there was no epidemic in the jail, and little in the District. 
1 1869, in which, as the alternate year, cholera was to be expected, 
only a single case occurred in the jail. The medical officer was 
forewarned of an outbreak in the District after the Knnigoli fair, 
and immediately took the necessary precautions of clearing out 
wells and tanks, and using whitewash freely. The disease in the 
District spread, and took a very severe form. The year 1870, 
according to what bad become almost a law of alternate years, was 
free from t-pidettk disease. 

Cholera broke out again in 1S71, but was confined in its greatest 
severity to the south and south-east of the District. The great 
scourge of the year was an epidemic fever, of a bilious remittent 
type, from which the whole population, native and European, 
suffered, and which was attended amongst the former by a heavy 
mortality. The origin of both diseases was supposed to be the 
malarious condition of the atmosphere, arising from the vast col- 
lection of decaying vegetation left behind by the great flood of 
that year. Both diseases commenced in October, soon after the 
cessation of the rains. 

The years (alternate years, it will be observed) 1871 and 1874 
were free from epidemics, and up to the time of writing (March 
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1876). no epidemic has appeared. In 1873, the year opened with 
iui epidemic of measles, a comparatively fatal disease amongst 
natives, whom it attacks generally at a later age than is the case 
with Europeans. Cholera also was prevalent in the south of the 
District is February after the Kdragola fair, where it seems to have 
originated. The Muharram, which happened to he celebrated at 
about the same time, also assisted to extend the disease. The year 
1875 was as unhealthy as 1871 had been, and cholera and fever were 
equally prevalent, although the Latter was a year of excessive rain 
(all, and 1875 was a period almost of drought. The number of 
reported deaths from cholera in 1875 was 1480, as against 148 in 
1874. The mortality caused by fever was reported at 16,30a and 
6784 in these two years respectively. The cholera outbreak was 
in 1875, as in all previous years i-xcept 1S71. attributed to wan! m 
sanitation, and perhaps contagion at the Kiragola fair. 

Vital Statistics. — Fc* some years past registration of rial 
statistics has been conducted throughout Bengal, District bj 
District; but the figures thus obtained are not of sufficient accuracy 
to deserve quotation in this place. However, since January 1873, 
while the general registration by Districts is not discontinued, a 
new system has been introduced, by which less untrustworthy 
statistics arc now collected in certain selected areas. For Purniah 
District two rural areas have been taken, one in the Krishnaganj 
and the other in the Ardriya" Subdivision, with a total population of 
19,744 souls. The selected urban area is coextensive with Purniah 
town, and has a population of 16,057. During the year 1873 the 
number of deaths registered in the rural area was 52%, showing an 
annual death-rate of 3648 per thousand, against an average of 
20-04 for all the rural areas in Bengal. In the same year 548 
deaths were registered in the urban area, or 341* per thousand of 
population, against 2952 in ml an areas generally. For 1874 the 
mral area shows a death-rate of 1276, against an average throughout 
Bengal of a 1 -20 ; and a birth-rate of 1 1 04, against an average of 
35-03. The death-rate in Purniah town was 22-11, against 28-51 ; 
and the birth-rate was 11 '30 against 39*60. It is evident from 
these figures that the registration of births is still extremely defective. 
The death-rates support the statement expressed above, that 1873 
was a less healthy year than 1874 ; but they corroborate the 
common opinion that the general unhcalthiness of Purniah District 
is excessive. 
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Cattle Disease.— The following notice of the diseases to which 
COttk arc liable in Purniah District has been supplied to me by the 

Surgeon, and is derived from inquiries made by the subordinate 
native doctors : — Arkdyd, as its name implies, is a rheumatism last- 
ing for two and a lialf days. No treatment is considered necessary, as 
it (tastes off so soon. Ghana is evidenced by a flow of mucus from 
the nose, attended sometimes with constipation and retention of 
urine. At other times symptoms the reverse of the latter are ob- 
served, the flow of mucus from the nose being the only characteristic. 
It is a fatal disease, and no effective treatment is known. Guti is a 
disease in which the body is covered with eruptions, as in small-pox ; 

, turmeric, and dub grass, mixed together, are given. Cfurra 
is a form of dysentery, attended by profuse watery motions. A 
little dhutuni fruit pounded up in water is given internally ; also a 
little of a thorny plant called sogi. In sardi, or catarrh, the eyes 
become red and inflamed. Mustard oil is administered internally, 
and sometimes the juice of the dkalfl or goma is mixed up * ith 
the mustard oil. Chaumasiyd or thajxhapiya is foot-and-mouth 
disease. It consists of an ulceration of the mucus membrane of 
mouth and tongue, and of sores on the feet ; ginger juice or borax 
and honey arc applied to the mouth, and the animal is made 
to stand in water. Maina is a disease common in August and 
September, supposed to originate from the animal eating some 
kind of poisonous grass which causes 'staggers' and intoxication. 
Obstinate constipation is treated with old and dry dhundal leaves 
or jlm, charred and pulverized. For retention of urine, gmi mutt 
or yellow ochre is mixed with kdnji or rice or wheat water, and 
given internally. In cases of pet kamri or colic, salt and aywdin 
(Ptychotis ajowan) is given internally. 

Indigenous Drugs, — The following are the principal vegetable 
and other drugs found in Purniah. The scientific names have 
been obtained from the Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta: — (i) Alkuihi (Mucuna pruriens), taken internally as a 
vermifuge ; (3) amahuldl (Curcuma zedoaria), the root used as a 
carminative, and to promote digestion; (3) audi (Tamarindus 
Indica), a laxative ; (4) amrul (Oxalis comiculata), a cooling nu-di- 

; (5) anisun (Pimpinella anisum), used as a carminative and to 
promote digestion ; (6) artisa (Adhatoda vasica), common every- 
where ; a root used in decoction for colds and fevers. (7) AJwdin 
(Ptychotis ajowan), the seeds used as a carminative and also 
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externally; (S) apklrt (Papaver somniferum), opium, used by Uie 
native practitioners as an astringent and narcotic. Poppy seeds 
cooked in milk as a nourishing article of diet used by invalids ; the 
oil is used as an external application to soothe pain. (9) Amaltdi 
(Cassia fistula), the pulp of the pods much used as a laxative ; (10) 
<»/»«& (Phyllanthus cmblica), the dried fruit used as an astringent; 
the ripe fruit eaten plentifully ax a cure for scurvy. (11) Apktemun 
(Cuscuta reflexa), used externally as a discutient, and considered a 
charm ; (12) dk (Oilotropis gigantea), the bark of the root is similar 
to ipecacuanha ; it is an excellent remedy in leprosy. (13) Arsak 
(Coccinea Indica), the scarlet spider, used as an external application 
in herpes circinatus ; (14) bdnslochan (Bambusa arundinacca), used 
as an aphrodisiac ; (15) bhildwdn (Scmecarpus anacardium), fruit 
eaten when gTeen. The juice of the nut is very acid, and is used as 
an cscharotic ; it is much more painful than cantharides ; given 
internally in syphilis. (16) Bddranj-boyd (Melissa repens), found in 
the north of the District, and used as a carminative and a scent ; 
(17) banddl (Vitis camosa), the seeds and roots used in embroca- 
tion; (18) baridrd (Sida rhomboidca), highly mucilaginous, used in 
dysentery; (19) barun (Cratarva religiosa), fruit and bark used in 
embrocations in rheumatism ; (20) ber (Zizyphus jujuba), the seed 
used as astringent in diarrhcea; (21) cAv&Ad-bij {Rumex vesicarius), 
seed of the bladder sorrel, cooling and astringent ; (22) til chilra 
(Plumbago rosea), vesicatory and stimulant ; (13) sa/ed chitra 
(Plumbago zcylanica), vesicatory and stimulant; (14) charas (Can- 
nabis sativa), a resinous exudation, also artificially prepared; a 
narcotic stimulant and aphrodisiac. (25) Dhan'tyd (Coriandrum 
sativum), used as a condiment and carminative; (26) dhuturd 
(Datura stramonium), when smoked is excellent in asthma; (27) 
dudiyd (Euphorbia thymifolia), used as stimulant and bxative ; (28) 
diva (Aloe perfoliata and A. crecta), aloes of a coarse kind used as 
a purgative; (29) gokAru (Tribulus tencstris), dried seeds and 
capsules, highly mucilaginous ; (30) guma (Leonurus tataricus), the 
root, leaves, and juice bitter, and used as a febrifuge; (31) £ttrk/ia- 
mundi (Sphxranthus mollis), used as an aphrodisiac ; (32) gul-d. 
babvnd (Anthcmis nobilis), found on the northern frontier ; used 
in fevers, and as a purgative, (a) fJdlim (Lcpidium sativum), 
common cress - seed, used as a stimulant and carminative ; (34) 
jamdiguld (Croton tiglium), the seeds, made into pills with 
ginger and kat-karattja seeds, are a violent purgative; (35) 
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ktuhitd (Strychnos nux - vomica), chiefly used as an aphrodi 
(36) kalfi (Portulaca oleracea), seed used as an astringent in 
cooling drinks; (37) ktsru or Aarsingar (Nyctanthcs arbor-tri 
given internally in dysmenorrhcea ; (38) katkaranjd (Cresalpinia 
bonducclla), used as a febrifuge and tonic ; (39) kalmi ten, nitrate 
of potash ; given internally, as being cooling, in gonorrhcea 
and fevers. (40) Kdk-naj (Physalis flexuosa), the seed of the 

le winter cherry, used as a diuretic and hypnotic ; (41) 
ddnd (Pharbitis nil), the black seed is used half - roasted as a 
(Hirgative; (42) kamntnga (Averrhcea carambola), the add, 
fruit grftll i. fettn ; 113) kangfii (Sida gravcolens), the root used 
as a diaphoretic ; (44) katkndr (Bauhinia varicgata), the bark is 
used as a tonic in fevers; (45) mdina-lakri (Tctranthera Roxburghii), 
applied to wounds and used as an aphrodisiac; (46) mi//. 
(Glycyrrhi/a glabra), used as a demulcent; (47) mansd-sij (Eupr 
nereifolia), the root, mixed with stimulants, is given to cure snake- 
bites ; (48) mdko (Solanum nigrum and S. rubrum), the dried 
berries of both plants are eaten ; the leaves are given in colics ; the 
leaves and roots arc used also for fomentations. (49) Methi 
(Trigonella fcenum-gnccum), the seed is very much u*. 
medicine as a stimulant and carminative; (50) m&ju-phal (Qu 
fafectoris), e.all nuts; much used externally; an astringent. (51) 
Mtlikhdr ( K.iphanux sativus), used in indigestion; (5*) muchrai 
(Bomhax hq>taphyllum), the gum of the simul tree, given to 
Children M a laxative; (53) mukihiri (Zingiber rerumbet), used 
as a stimulant and tonic; (54) makal (Trichosanthes pain 
applied externally as a discuticnt ; (55) thanl mugrd (Gyncx 
odorata), the seeds used, rubbed up, to apply to the itch ; given 
int. mally they are emetic and poisonous. (56) AfakuJ (Bassia 
I mi. ilia), the bark used in dfr<.< linn .-. nt and tonic; 

(57) mill (white and black), the white is pounded, double refracting 
spar, the black is sulphate of iron, and is astringent ; (58) ndg 
ketu-ar (Mcsua fcrrca). the dried pistils are used like saffron in 
scents, and the berries in fevers ; (59) nagar mutha (Cyperus junci- 
folius), the roots used in scents, also as a diuretic and suck 

(60) ff/7-ia/ l 4»/(Indigofera tinctoria), a decoction from the flowers 
is administered internally in disease of the liver and bowels ; 

(61) nil paltd (Indigofera tinctoria), the leaves arc applied to 
cure bad ulcers, especially in horses ; (62) nagdmvna (Artemisia 
Indica), leaves used in decoction as tonics ; (63) ndsbo (Ocimum 
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sasihcum), the dried leaves are used as sternutatory ; (64) ndi/xi! 
(Punica granatum), the capsule used as an astringent ; (65) nirgundi 
(Vitex negundo), the leaves aromatic: and used in decoctions for 
fevers; (66) aim (Azadirachta Indica), the bark mi. m.dv : : 
and used in fcvcTs; (67) nilufar (Nymphica stcllata), the dried 
flowers used in decoctions as a sudorific ; (68) palds (Butca fron- 
dosa), the dried flowers used in dysmenorrhea ; (69) pip/a mor 
(Piper longum), tlie root of the long pepper; stimulating. (70) 
Pafnta (Strychnos sancti Ignatii), Sl Ignatius' bean ; the seed used 
as a narcotic; stimulating and poisonous. (71) Phitkdri, BUpd 
sulphate of alumina and potash alum . used internally tad externally. 

(72) Pdniyula (Flacourtia ramontchi), the small leaves and shoots 
resemble rhubarb in flavour, and arc used as gentle astringents ; 

(73) P^a/sa (Grewia Asiatica), the fruit cooling, the bark astringent , 

(74) pit pdpra (Butca fturulosa), the large flat seeds used as an 
anthelmintic and deobstrucntj (75) pAarrad (F.rylhrina Indica), 
the bark is used as a stimulant and tonic, and is very bitter; (76) 
rdi (Sinapis nigra and S. dichotoma), several kinds of mustard-seed 
are much used, both internally and externally ; (77) rtndhi (Ri- mi 
communis), castor-oil, used as a common purgative ; (78) rtngni 
(Solanum xanthocaquim), the root given in decoction to cure 
fevers ; (79) rtsJta kultn't (Sida mauritiana), the root refrigerant 
and mucilaginous; (Si) south (Zingiber officinale), dried ginger; 
extensively used both internally and externally, and in food ; 
(82) sthord (Trophis upon), the bark used as a tonic, and 
supposed to charm away snakes; (83) samandar ph.ii (Buiing 
acutangula), the fruit intoxicating, the root used as an aperient and 
febrifuge; (84) s6nf (Pimpinclla anUum), the root used as a car- 
minative and deobstruent ; (85) soyd (Anethum sowa), the seed used 
as a carminative and digestive; (86) sirkd, vinegar made from the 
juice of the Borassus flabdliformis ; refrigerant ; (87) what, honey ; 
much used in medicines ; (88) sarhaiuhi (Altcmanthcra sessilis), thc 
root stimulant ; also applied to boils and abscesses ; (89) sldl-kdnta 
(Argcmonc Mexicans), the fresh juice used to stimulate ulcers ; (90) 
saht (Ocimum sanctum); demulcent tad refrigerant; (91) tdJ 
(Cyperus rotundus), the root used a tonic and as a scent ; (92) sin's 
(Acacia lebbek), the seed used as an astringent in diarrhoea ; (93) 
sukh (Emblica phyllantlics), used as an astringent, and as a condi- 
ment; (94) sarkatta (Solanum melongena), the fruit given as a febri- 
fuge and tonic ; (95) talmakhdna (Astcracantha longifolia), the seeds 
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mucilaginous, tonic, and diuretic ; (96) lejfdl, a species of Lauras ; 
the leaves used as stimulant aromatirs ; (97 ) lakham gadlnd (Allium 
sativum), a diuretic ; (98) tukhm-kalfha {Portulaca oleracea), common 
pursLiin ; the seed used as a demulcent and diuretic ; (99) Idlmuli 
( Monochorea monostachya), the root used as an aphrodisiac and 
restorative; (100) Ihdikal (Xanthochymus pictorius), a kind of 
gamboge used as a purgative; (101) «*/«« (Sesamum orientale), 
the seed used as a demulcent; (102) f if i (linum usitatissimum), 
the seed used as a demulcent; (103) ushuk (Dorcma ammoniacum), 
gum ammonia, used in coughs, and applied externally ; (104) olingan 
(Laportea crenulata), the seed, like coriander, is used in the same 
way j this is the seed of one of the Urge acrid nettles very common 
•nil, and is an aromatic stimul.mi. 
A Charitable Dispensary, the only one in the District, was 
established at Purniah town in 1847, and is under the charge of a 
native doctor. After several changes it is now located in the 
Station, and is within easy access of the populous native suburb of 
Madhubanf. The building itself is described as composed of matting 
and grass, raised on a masonry foundation three feet high, with 
verandahs. There is a separate ward for females. The attendance of 
patients is fairly large, amounting in 187 2 to 1 15 in-door and 2070 
out-door. In 1873 the former number had fallen to too, while the 
latter had increased to 2764. A marked decrease in the number of 
fever cases treated was attributed to the general want of rain. In 1873 
there were 15 major and 59 minor surgical operations performed. 
Of the in-door patients, 69 left the dispensary cured, 2 relieved, 
and 20 died ; in 6 cases the result was unknown. The daily average 
attendance of in-door patients was 5-48, and of outdoor patients, 
31-63. Of the former, 65 were Hindus, 31 Muhammadans, 1 Euro- 
pean, 1 BntURtt, and 2 of other classes not separately specified ; 
and of the latter, 1662 were Hindus, 865 Muhammadans, 23 Eura- 
sians, and 214 of other classes. The total expenditure in 1873 w»s 
^265, 14s. od ; of which Government contributed, on account of 
salaries, medicines, and other charges, .£90, 8s. od. The total income, 
including the Government grant, donations, local subscriptions, and 
other sources of revenue, was .£196, 2s. od. The cash balance in 
hand on the 1st January 1874 was ^105, us. 6d., besides which 
there was .£600 invested, yielding an annual return of ,£30. The 
native subscriptions amounted in 1873 to j£ 1 4> 3* °d.> as against 
^.'42, 18s. od. subscribed by Europeans. 
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urlsdlction of Monghyr, 16, 19 ; of i'umiah, 
aao- 
Jute, Cultivation of. m Pumlnh, 390-393 ■ 
markets. 393. 379 ; export and import of, 
377-379 

K 

Kabor Lake, The. in Monghyr, 33. 63 
K*Hrij>,ot native doctors, in Monghyr, 198. 

Kadba. fcrptjU in I'umiah, 398, 399, 337, 

433. 4*4- 
KnrlM. /Mad in Purniah. 343. 344. 398. 415, 
Kfilbartla, caste In Pumiah. 354. 
Knjra. fvrfriHJ in Monghyr. 177. 
Kild Kusl, river In Furulah, 337. 339. 



Kallaganj, /Mad In I'umiah. 343. 044. j 

KalUJ Indigo concern. Pumiah, 371. 
KimdU. village official* in MoognyT, 79. 1 
Kankal. river in Purniah. 337, aji. 
Kankjol. frjnui tn Purebh. aog. 
A-d«> f ,., m Purniah. a6». 060. 
Karagola, village in Purniah. Fair 

Kaaai. river in Monghyr, aa. 

Kosba, mark*! village In I'umiah, 363, 

Kasimpur. f-ir/aiU la Purniah, am, 

„ 337. 4*4- 

Katiyar. fvrgjmi in Purniah. 30a 337. 

Kausalcl. ancient name of the Kusl n 

Kiyasth caste In Monghyr. 57: In Porni 

»S4- 
AV.-k m I'umiah, ayj. 
Kcul. 1 .0, ai, 33, 

Khajri. village in Purniah, School at. 413. 
Kharakpur irrigation work*, Monghvr. 34 

■9" 
K harakpur. fargoui in Monghyr. 1 listory 

177-183. 
Kharakpur. /Mad in Monghyr. 48. 

174 ; dispensary, 309. 310. 
Khargana. *M/in Monghyr. 31. 



. »4- 

:: 



Khaui. caste in Monahyr, j& 

1. f*r$<i*& in M011. 
Khlra, village in Monghyr. 173 
Kimii*. !•....,... fa Pumiah, 300. 33s. 435. 
Kocrts. in Monghyr, j». 5»; to TSirnuih. 

Kofisi indigo com ih, 367-370, 

Knilinoganj I'umiah, 344. ate. 

337.4,3,4,5,4,/,. 

n.igan). town and tk.'.*J in Puma 
Mt, 344. 365. 066. ; 
v.s caste in M 
Kiimaripur. par^ani 

>cr In Purniah, aay. oat. atiju. 



410. 

ind tkJxj in Pumab, 
t f*P l ± m. 39». 415- 
5*. 
*a*i in I'umiah. 300. 338, 



■ ' -n.—Stt Cultivator* and Day. 
Lakes, etc, In Monghyr, 33 , Us Pui 

input f*r#s»a tn Monglivr. t8«. 
Lakkirtj land tenure* in Mong'hy, 

*. 33«. 330. 
1-nkhpura, Uffd m Purniah, 300, 301 

LaOd measures, U 
, 3M. 3'5i U'-3f>- 
Land M Monghyr, 150, ijB ; 

h. 3S7-19& 
Land tenure 114-119; Purnkk. 

Si£33*. 
Landless labouring da«M> ta Monghyr. 11 
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leopards in Pnmiah, ijB. 

Lepen. Numi. r .,1. u Munghyr, 50; in 

Purniah, 845. 
Leprosy In Monghyr. 191-19-, . m I 

«U>4S& 

1 •ind.ik river, Monghyr. ao. ai. ja. 
Loss ol tliEe i", drowotof and vnl«l licuu. — 
Su Deaths. 



M 

Mnhal.it Kharokpur.— .T« Kharakpur. 
Mahananda, rivrr 111 Purm.-ih, 337, 339- 

Mnbendrapur indigo concern, Purniah, 370. 
Maliinagar, ftrgani in i'urniah, 301. 338. 

Mainanagar indigo conwrn. Purniah, 370. 
M.il.lih. fan .'...I in Munghyr, 183. 
Maldawar. fargtni in Pumiab, 301, 339. 
4**. 4*7- 

M.ilkl, fargtmi in Monghyr, 183. 
M ■ il.'hptir. village in Monghyr, school at. 
17a. 

'.: - lui; ■ il. il 111 M..nr';;.r II.. I IfXltlfl U, 

Mamof. village in Monghyr, 171, 173. 

1 Monghyr. 35-37; of ParaW), 

Man, rivrr in Monghyr, so, 33. 

.{/anJa.'i. or village hca< I 1 m I'nnii.ili, 

»7». 
Manihnri. MJm.i in I'urniah, 344, 31)8, 415 
Manjhaul indigo concern, Monghyr. 138, 

«S* 
Manul Ifoogfeyr, 137-139. Of PUT 1 

niah, 1S4-37'- 

M '..i Hu-.ui, rivel in I'liiin.ili, 117. 

I. in Purniah, 393. 383. 
M.ir-lies. in Monghyr. 33 ; in Purnlih, 333. 

'»■ 

larwaris, in Monghyr. ^7. 
iujlilput. farfajtd in Monghyr, 183. 
•laicrial conditioned (he people", in Monghyr, 
80-90 , in I'urniah. 173-381. 
'iliyarl, tAJxd in I'urnuih, 343. 144, 398. 

4»S- 

ures, In Monghvr. 111; in Purniah. 313- 

i'S 
Mwfaalra Ste Manufacturing classes. 
Me lii. rival 111 I'urniah, 317. 33a 

I aspect!, Monghyr. iNy-na ; Pur- 
niah, 431-444- 
Meteorological *iatittics. Monghyr. 187- too; 

Purniah. 431 434- 
Mineral* in Monghyr, jt 

nary efforts in Xlonghyr. 60. 

MoMCMYK (MUKCilM) DlVTItlCT— 

., r.i|,lii.^l:-iiiiuiinn. Area. and Boun- 
daries, 17. 18 ; Jurisdictions 18, 19 , 
Physical Aspects, 10, *»; Rivrr :- 
ao-»> : Deaths by Drowning, 33 ; Lakes 
and Marshes, 33; Irrigation. 33. 14; Tke 
VOL XV. 



Momnn Demit 1 r—imtfmmid. 

Khamkpur Irngition Works. 34-30 , 
erics. 39.10 I'racls. 

31, 33: Jungle Products. H 
Uronndl, 34, ^$ ; Ftnr A'a/nnr, 33-46; 

I - - j - 1 > 1 . . 1 1- . : a I 1 .-. 47 ; 

ns of 1873 - its Agency and Result*. 

J 7-49; Classification according to S 
iy, 50; Ethnical 

iglnaj anil Hill 'tribes, 34 ; I- ■ 
it-<ii and Immirruiinn. 54, 55 ; Hindu 
Cast**, S5'S9', R< of the 

People, 59. 60 , 1 Town and 

1 iiniry, 60. 61 ; History 1 

1 Own, 63-09 ; Jarouf, Gidhaur, 

I . . 1 1.. . 1 1 -. . 1 . (MU , Hoi Spring* in 
Sltnkund and Rishikund. etc.. 74-78 ; 
Village Institutions. ;8-8o ; Material COD- 
ditioiiofthc uid I nv.-llings. 

80, 81 , Food. 81-87 i Processes of Cook- 
ing, 87-89 ; Musical Instruments. 89, 90 : 
Agriculture — Rice Cui- • 91. 

• \ . Opium Culli- 

.mi I mil Free*. 99-103 ; I 
toa. 103; Cultivated Am Oul mm of 
Crops, etc.. 103-106. I 
Peasantry, 106, 107; Domestic Anl 
107, 108 ; Agricultural Implements, 108 ; 
Wages and Prices, 10B-111; V 

•ia ; I-andlevi Day-Lab"' 

14; Land Tenures. 114-119; Rales 
Ol Knit, 119, 110, yftsniAl 01 
Cesar*, iao-137 ; Natural Calamities — 
Droughts. Moods and BH 
of 1866. 137-130 ; Sottl i> "' 1 - 74. 130- 



134; Famine warnings. 134. 13c ; Foreign 
" ,13c; Roa 
JJ . Manufacture* — Fire- 






and Absentee lam! 
137; Railway*. _ 

Indigo, etc.. 137-140, Colouring 

Mu-n;ii 140-143 m. 1 - and Trade, 

143-153: Capital and Interest, 14K. 154; 

Incomes and Income 'lav 11^4. 

Revenue and Expenditure, iy.-ij,r, lax.d 

Rcsrrii 

ij8; Operation of the Rent la.. 

I ..;.,■ m,.i I mi -1 mm. - 1 ■ tot Edtjoa- 

tional .Statistics. 105-173 ; I ' ttl Sttlbtica, 

171; Admnmii.iii.e Divisions, 174. 175. 

of Ptrfamii. 175-187: Cll 
Temperature, and Rainfall. 187-100 ; En- 
tad 1 .;.ii!.-nm: Diseases, 188, 191- 
107 : MoriM iea, 107, 198 ; 

, ; Indigenous Drugs, 199-104: 
'• ' i.Mi.n, 004-107; Fairs, 106-308; 

Charitable Dispensaries. ao*-3io: 

■ imiiimv an.'. :- •miI.iIm .il. 3IO-31-3 , Cattle 
Diseases, aia, 313 ; Geological Furn 

Mongh.r (Monglr) town and /Atauf. 48. 60. 

61. 160. 174 ; description and history of. 

61-69; bonking establishment in, 154; 

dispensary. 308. 009. 
Monghyr /,irvu»J, iB*. 184. 
Xiorta!ily,-vV« Vital Statisties. 
Mcmntainv— Sa Hills. 

2 r 
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I'urniah, aai 
MuhaiuiiiiiiLiir. m nfOBfllJI 4U. yy . 

mall. 34;. 
AtntjJJdmi or village heads in Monghyr, 

to. 
Af*tarr.irt land tenure* in Monghyr. 1 16 ; 
ui, 322. 
SfrMcninyr, 
Municipal police.- Su Police. 
MunJiii indigo concern. PuniUtli, 370, 
Musihary an aboriginal race m M might r. 

*>■ 

Muaalmans Set Muharnmadans- 

• mnients of Monghyr, to- 9©- 
Muialfarpur, village in Munghy?. School at, 
171. 



N 

Nigar. rivr in Pumi.sli, 337. 330, 
Nogantdhar, riser in I'urnuh. 227. 
Naipur. f-irfanS in Monghyr, 184. 
Nairn, riser in Monghyr. >a. 
NnrliaL /sirgjifd in Monghyr, 184. 
Nathpur indigo s7'- 

Native Christians - 60. 

I 198, 109, 
Natural caliinntii'v MongnjT, 197-13-. 
a, i-n-jty. 

rillage oRii t^f- 79- 

N'awabganj. town in Purnuili. 259. 37'- 
Nekinuiil. rah a! 
Nepal. Tradr l»-i«.-rn Purniah and. 380- 

1*4- 
NilganJ indigo concern, PurriUIi, 370. 

o 

Occupancy rights.— iV.- Rent law. 
Occupation* nf LtM PMpIf III Puroialk, 245- 

*4°- 
Op i.ition ul MM UN — Sal MQI I •- 

"ghyr, 93-5*3 ; profit 
"I. 100. 101. 

Oman J74. 

Out turn of crops IT. 103-106; In 

Ptunlal 



Pamir, river In Pumkih, 2*7. 228. 239. 

\I.,-., .11.11 !. • 158, 359. 

J'*r*m<initi. or head-men in I'urninh, a?}. 

I'arbat par . 185. 

Pertain r (Fiscal I In Mon- 

ghyr. 175-187 ; In I'umiah. 416-431. 

Puriaxdi In Monghyr. Kate* of rent in fat 
different. 119, EM. 

Ptrtanii in 1'niiii.ili, N'umlier of village* 
•ml fatwdlh i" lb* different, 369-271. 

/'jrgtitJj in I'un.i.ili, I ,tst ..(. a iilnullivaled 
area and out-turn uf crops in each, 294- 



303 ; land meniurra in the diSrTent. 314. 
11-340; rates of rent In the dtflerenL 

JJ a -34«' 
Partran (or Katoa), rrrcr in Purntab. BB7, 

239. 
Pasture-ground* in Monghyr. 34. 35: la 

Palm 

Pttttirii m Monghyr, 78. 79 ; in Puraiah. 

Pawakliall, fvtrptiU in Purniah. 301, 339, 

4*7- 
Peasantry.- -5af Cnltivaion. 
Pliarkiv*. ftrfair^ 1S5, 186, 

Plrganj indigo concern. ISimlah. 370. 
... riser in Puiniah, *37. 330. 
. ircles in Monghyr. 160-161 ; la Pur- 
nioli, w8. 

Monghyr, 15,9 ; Purniah. 
>». 400. 

kijT.il, Monghyr. 159, i&»; Puntiali, 

JOO. 

PoUce statistics. General. Monghyr, »j8- 
161 ; Puroiali, 3.. 

arty estimates. 46, 
of. 491 

1 

ihnlcal division of. 50, 5; 
giuus division of, 59. 60 ; diiiaioa of. into 
town and coui" .nlah- 

Early 

33-34 , itit* 

, according to sex nnd age. 345 ; accord - 

■ if, 0410-353 : ision of. a=i 

:i of, into town and a 

Postal Mntistics. Monghyr. 173; Purniah, 

us 414- 

PnoM in Monghyr. 109-113; in Purniah, 

}«3- 
Prlm .iv education in Monghyr. 163-171 ; ia 

Piini'i.-ih. 401. 40I 
Protection to person and propetu 

(nun-. 
I'KMAH Di-rran . 

1. Area, and Bono- 

claries, 319, aao; Jurisdiction. 930; 1 1 
-District. 2*0- 225 ; Physical ."> 
335. 326 ; River System, 326-131 ; Changes 
111 tl" '.ins by 

Drowning, - li ».33J . I- ... 

M**ahi KM hisiuragc tlrouads 

234-236; Per* A/atum, 236-240. ; Populn- 
n. ,n — Early I- nil ■ ;i>-»4» ; The 

Census of 1 •■ ncies and Results, 

342-244 ; Classification acts." 

Nge. 245 : according to Ocvupation, 
24^- 1-252; 

Kmigi 11 i.ui and Immigration, 25. 
1 1 11. In Cislos. 254. 255; R«h- 
of the People. " 255, " - 
Town and Country, at/i; P.. 
•56-359 : Other Towns and Villages, ajo- 
*>i. ViUage Innllutiona, 268-273; Mate- 
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Pckxiaii District— «mti**td. 
rial Condition of the People— Dnm. 373- 
276; Dwellings, 276-378. Food. 978-979 ; 
Amu .1 hi.tih, 379-381; Agriculture— Klcc 

I ulthntion, 381-386; Green Crops. 386, 
287 ; Vegetable*, 387, 388 ; Toba' 1 

' «m 388-190; Jute, 390-393. OsIthaMd 

Area and Out-turn of Crops. 293-303 i 

iilitlon of tin- 1 ultiv.itort. 303-306 ; 

I I •nicstic Animal*. 306-309 ; Agricultural 
Implements, 300, 310 ; Wages and Prices, 
jio- i> and Measure*. 313-315, 
Land Tenures, 31 \ HI . Rata of Rent. 
331-340; Operation of the Rent 1j»w, 340, 

Si ; Natural Calamities — Flood* ami 
ights, 341. 3+3 ; 1'amines of 1770 and 
1874, 343-349 ; Famine Winnings. 349 ; 
Meansofi ■n, 349-354. Manu- 

W arc. etc.) 354-300 ; In- 
digo M;iiiiiIj. t urr. 360-371 ; Trade and 
Commerce. 371- 1 1 tnd Interest. 



SS ; Incomes and Income lax, 385-387 ; 
ind Revenue, jtT-393 I Rl WDM and 
lutpendlture. <M 

1 ouitt n; 1 i|w-nii.>n - .f iii.- k.-ni Law, 

397 ; Police and |ail Statistics. 397-404 ; 
MtonaJ SiAtisllcs, 404-413 1 

Mill. in--. ,|l^, .(i 1 , Allium. 

slons, 414-410 ; t.lst of Parganii, 416-431: 

< limul ■. 'r.-niiK-nihir.-. H mil 

434; Endemic "..I 1 

Su. 4 1-,-4 ..■) , '. it 1] Si iii*t>ea. 439 ; Cattle 
lstiue.440 In'. hi us, 440-444 ; 

Dispensary. 444. 
!i, (own and IAjxJ in Pumiali, 3iy, 
»44, 3S6-»S9. "93. 39*. 4'S 
Pulhla IJdtmraJ, village In Purnuth. 263. 



Riiganj, tkJbii in Purolah, 415. 

■ v goods Irnlfu-, Monghyr. 148-153, 
Railways In Monghyr, 137. 

Ill 111 MeOfB 1 l*iirniah, 431. 

RajmotaBB. river In Purolah, 337. 
■■ 354. 

AM 1m.i1. or groisy plains of Purniah. 234. 2<6. 
Ranlganj, town and H.imJ in l\iniia!i. 043. 

844. 2"-, 371, 379. 39». 
Rami, riser in PumUih, 2S7, 231. 
RelicimiMliviviMiu of ill.- proplr. Monghyr, 
50, 60 ; I"urnioh. 355, 256. 

; iiv of Hengal, Operation of, In Mon- 
ghjrr. tt7. 158; in ["iiniinli. 340. 341.397- 
Rent of land. Rates of. in Nlongt • 
1x1, in I'urnuli, 111-340. 
la in Monghyr. 44-46. 
iic and expenditure, Monghyr, 155- 
1 iiHinh, 393-397. 
Rice cultivation in Monghyr. 83. 84, 00. 91 ; 

in Purniah. jSt-jflc, 303. 
Rice. Preparation of, in Pumiali. 385. 2S6. 



Rice, v.. 1. t . ol in Monghyr. 90. g 1 bl 

Purniah. 581-384. 
Rights of occupancy.— Set Ran 1 

1.. ..1 in Mongbyr. 76; 

77 ; fair or. 306. 
Rivers of Monghyr. 30-33; of Purniab. 316- 

*33- 

1 \lfic in Monghyr, 146-148; in Pumiali, 

jr^-jSo- 

n M.,n:;lnr. iM-137; in Punii.ih. 
349-354. 
Roh, fargnxi in Monghyr. 186. 

of old forts m I'luin.ih, 367, 268. 
Rural puli. .■ 



Sadgops, a ca%te of cultivator- m Pi 
Ssirat Headquarters Subdivision. Monghyr, 

48.83, 171. 17* 1-4, ParaUb. 344-4<*-4>S' 

Sahara indigo concern. Purniah, 37a 
Sahrui, far/jnJ in Monghyr, 186. 
Saifganj Pirwahn. village in li 
Salfganj, village In Pumlab, at. 

... 111. .1 ..! Pi :. JJJ 

I abadl, f*r,-pn.t in Monghyr. 186. 
Salimabad. f*wi.< In Mongh.i 
SUii, The, 1 I in Mnnghyr. 79, 

.i«rj in Monghyr. 187. 

Sauri. river in Puniiih. ;j;-. 

Schools.— Sit Kducalional statistics. 

So, Population iwx.inling to. Monghyr. 09; 

Ponmb, 045, 

Shahpur. f*r£t*ii In Purniah, 301. 30a, 427. 

Shaikhptmi town and IMhJ in Monghyr, 

48, 60. 61. 161, 175. 
Siiiml. land tenures In Mongh>r. 117; In 

Pumiah. 317. 318. 
Slkandnf. ikiiU m Monghyr, 4R. 161, 175. 

1. caste in Pumiah, 254. 
Slra.j-ud-D.iubi, Governor of Pumiah. 333- 
325. 

rnuh. 963. 

jo6. 
Siic of holdings. — Set Cultivators, Condition 

of. 
Blate tmarrit r, 139. 140. 

, 11 — Sft Deaths. 
Snakes. Stt Reptiles. 

Soil 1.! I II „ 336, 3S8. 

a 36a 

SrimJni, or rtail-c..! I urnuh, 971. 

379. 
Siipur. fargtxi In Pumiah, 3eo, 339, 438, 

429. 
SuboMsionflJ administration, Monghyr. 174, 
.li, 414-416. 
luge in Mnnghyr, 179. 

SulUopni bdigo concern, Ptmlab, 370. 
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SultanpUT. pargani in Purniah, 30a, 339, 

340. 4*8. 
Surajgarha, pargani in Monghyr, 187. 
Surajgarha, town and tkdnd in Monghyr, 

48, 60, 61, 160. 174. 
Surj vapur, parg ami in Purniah, 302, 339, 439, 

43°- 
Swords, Manufacture of, in Monghyr, 137, 

138. 



TAjpur, pargani in Purniah, 303, 340, 43a 
Tdluks in Purniah, 317-310. 
Tamghatf, village in Pumiah, 413. 
Tint! caste in Purniah, 255. 
Tax, Income. — Set Incomes. 
Tegra, ikdnd in Monghyr, 48. 161, 174. 
Temperature of Monghyr, 187-189 ; of Pur- 
niah, 43'-433- 
Tenures ot land. — See I -and. 
Terakbarda, pargani in Pumiah, 303, 340, 

43°. 43'- 

Thinis.—Set Police circles. 

Tigers in Purniah. 236-338. 

Tiljuga, river in Monghyr, ai, 2a. 

Tillage, Monghyr — Rice cultivation, 90. 91 ; 
other cereal crops, 91-93 ; opium cultiva- 
tion, etc., 93-99: fruit trees, 99, 102; fibres, 
102, 103 ; cultivated area and out-turn of 
crops, etc., 103-106 ; implements of, 108 : 
Pumiah — Rice cultivation, 281-286; green 
crops, 286, 287 ; vegetables, 287, 288 ; 
tobacco, 288-290; jute, 290-293; cultivated 
area and out-turn of crops, 293-303 ; im- 
plements of, 309, 31a 



Tobacco cultivation in Monghyr, 144 ; in 

Pumiah, 288-290, 293. 
Towns in Monghyr, 60-74 ; in Pumiah, 356- 

268. 
Trade of Monghyr, 142-153 ; of Pumiah, 

371-385- 



Vaccination in Monghyr, 304-307. 

Vagabond castes in Monghyr, 59. 

Varieties of rice.— See Rice. 

Vegetables in Pumiah, 387. 388, 393. 

Village institutions and officials in Monghyr, 
78-80 ; in Pumiah, 268-273. 

Villages, Number of, in Monghyr, 60. 

Village watch. —See Police, Rural. 

Vital statistics, Monghyr, 197, 198 ; Pur- 
niah, 439. * 



w 

Wages and prices in Monghyr, 108-112; in 

Pumiah, 3x0-313. 
Weights and measures in Monghyr, 112 ; in 

Pumiah, 313-315. 
Wild animals— see Fera Natura ; loss of 

life by— see Deaths. 



Zamindiris in Monghyr, 115, 116 ; in Pur- 
niah, 316, 317. 



UUHAV AND (1IM, HDTmonr.il, 
MtlNTBKS TO HIS MAJESTY'S (TATI0HUY OFFICl 



